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FO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Canto Ist, of * Ayesha—A Persian Tale,” is unavoidably postponed till the February issue. 
ure also promised by the Havre packet of the Ist December, a leagthy, and we may venture to say 
an able and interesting, contribution from the pen of our Minister at France, Gov. C We shall 
also bring out from the pen of a practised writer, in the same number, an essay on China—which will 
treat of her government, laws, religion, (as connected with government or illustrating national charae- 
ter,) military and naval forces, revenues, currency, 
bandry, and manufactures and commerce. 

A continuation of the “ Quakeress,” came to hand too late fer the January number. We shall go 
on with it again in the next month, and are authorised to say that the balance will be forth- 
4, e each succeeding number, until it is completed. An essay on ‘“* Wordsworth,” from the pen 
of H. luckerman, came to hand too late for the present issue. 


We 


ass. 


interest on money, population, literature, hus- 
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YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 
BY SEBA SMITH. 


Old age came down the steen of years, 
Beneath life’s burden hendi Z 

With tottering st ps he feé ly trod, 

And, breathing sighs and prayers to God, 


He met with youth ascending. 


” 


‘Ah, whither dost thon bend thy course? 
Said he whose head was hoary— 

“1 go.” said youth, **to yonder height, 

Where through long vistas, glancing bright, 


Are honor, wealth, and glory.” 


‘“‘ Be not deceiv'd,” old age replied, 
“Tn vain will be thy toiling ; 

[ Jong have chased those beaming joys, 

Oft grasp’d them, but the flceting toys 
Were from me still recoiling.” 


Youth rais’d his eyes and look’d ahead ; 
‘Lhe prospect st ll was bright— 

*T must go on, prevent me not, 

For yonder is a sunny spot, 


That promiseth delight. 


c 


With joyous bound, he onward went, 
His eager course to keep, 

And, hope still sparkling in his eyes, 

Towards yonder sunny spot he flies, 


And struggles up the steep. 





THE NEW-YEAR., 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


To what shall we liken our position at the pre- 
sent season? Shall we say that upon the narrow 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
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| springs up between the Editor and Reader, that we 


have your best wishes in return. ix years we 
have toiled with unremitting labor—six years we 
have battled with conflicting circumstances to de- 
velop and improve our Literature—to quicken in- 
tellectual and moral life—and to present to the 
public the gold thus wrought, with various degrees 
of excellence, from our Southern, our American 
intellect. ‘Those whom we now address, know the 
value and importance of this labor, and we are not 
going to expand into an Essay showing why this is 
a worthy cause, and the promise and inevitable 
fruition with which it is filled. Neither are we 
conscious, in pursuing our course, that we have in- 
| dulged in any low, sectional partialities. It is true, 
we hold our Messenger as peculiarly the herald of 
Southern talent. We would have it go abroad, 
among the tombs and trophies of illustrious men 
and mighty deeds, and gather contributions that 
shall enable us to cope with our brethren in litera- 
ture and science, as we ever have in council and in 





arms. We have made, and most assuredly, by 
every consideration of kindred and sympathy, shall 


make our Journal the medium for the defence and 


exposition of Southern interests and Southern 
rights. If, like the knight-errant of old, we have, 
at times, laid aside the rote and tunie of the trou- 
bador and assumed the cuirass and the lance, it 


is because, even before the shrines of our Poetry, 


. 


our Philosophy, and our Science, stand our Laws, 
our Institutions and our Homes. [nso much as all 
this, we have been sectional, and we humbly opine, 
had we not been se, not only would the proud word 





that stands first in our title be a mockery and a 
sound, but we should stand recreant to gratitude and 


isthmus where we stand, we hear the waves of the|to duty. But aside from these positions, excepting 


receding Past, murmuring their mingled music, | the almost involuntary frailties and partialities of 


that comes like 2 soft, low chime of bells, laden 
with all peculiar memories for the soul—while the 


void, vast Furure spreads before us, the light just 


tinging its misty ski 


uncertain and unknown !—Or, shall we assume for 


us @ more appropriate metaphor, and say, that the 


kirts, but yet quite dreamlike, 


our common nature, we have endeavored to occupy 


a station, above the discordant strife of sectarism 
and the heated atmosphere of party, in a region of 
freer and purer light, and have endeavored to fos- 


ter generous talent wherever we have found it, 


and to present to our readers the thoughts of truthful 


volume of the twelve-month gone, lies clasped with | and loving spirits, in whatever section of our one 


a golden clasp, sealed up and finished; while that 


broad \and their fountains have gushed. 


of the twelve-month to come is just opened to our! So much for our labors. ‘Their record is in the 


view—though what pregnant fates, what hidden| past and will testify to what we have said. Our 


oracles, lie in its uncut, unworn leaves, are myste- 


retrospection. presents not an unmingled view, 


ries that we cannot yet divine ! Or—best of all—! and—but we will leave it to another medium to set 


shall we not '!—nay, we will, speak to you, warmly 










Vor. VIL---1 


and honestly, our wishes, our Jabors, and our hopes. 
Kind Patrons, then—One and all—we wish you. 


forth our deep and difficult struggles, our serious 
and pressing pecuniary embarrassments. Our Pa- 
trons, we will trust, will heed and act upon them. 


from the heart, A Happy New-Year; and we feel} Our Hoepes—what shall we say of them? We 
assured, such is the kindred and sympathy that' will speak them briefly. They are unquenched and 








*) a” » > , ae 
és woVU wt ays There.—I 


c 


life-like yet. Our toils, our trials, our perplexities | 


p 


have not shaken us from our purpose, or quenched | 
} 


> »oramewe - #2 ne [ on a v 
vcorganizing the Navy. [ JANUARY, 
I LW 1 enter - 


our earnest faith. We will séd/ labor at the build- | Oh! for the dove’s swift wing 


ing up of our National Literature, as a triumphant, 


a hopeful labor, although we may never see the | 


cap-stone thereof laid, or hear, as it gushes to the 
rising sun, the sound of its Memnon-music. Yes— 


the Messenger shall yet labor at this great work, 


unwearied, undismayed. We have many, many 


ve 


- Al , 
Clo iin the unst dv f 
I sha e there among that t y 
Where the ; no m¢ t 


Bellegrove, K 


thanks to bestow. Kind hands, noble hearts, gifted | 


minds have aided us. What shall we say '—* our | 


words are feeble—our hearis are warm :’—what 


shall we say? Let an eloquence that is not of 


words, be felt in this our deep and grateful acknow- 


ledgment of all we owe to the generosity and the | 


| 
toil of others. Still toil on with us, brethren. | 
Our’s is a noble task. Its reward shall spring up in | 
other generations ; what matter ’—we have sowed 
the seed—our children shall enjoy the harvest ;—it 


will bloom and ripen above our graves! Kind Pa- 
trons, generous Contributors, Friends, one and all— | 
once more, A Happy New-Year. Benedicte! | 


NO NIGHT THERE. 


And there shall be no night there.”— Revelations xxil., 5th. 


I. 


There shall be no more night 


T 1 1 } } ] 
No dim and clouded sky, 
To darken with its shadowing gloom 


That radiant land on high; 


But one eternal day 
A golden lizht will shed, 
For closing evening comes not there 


Her sombre wing to spread. 


There shall be no more night, 


No sad and troubled sleep, 


Sealing awhile the weary lids 


Of eyes that wake to weep; | | 


Dp; 
) = 
No lonely watching hours 
] 1 
Beside the couch of pain, 
I 


ry Bi | io es 1 
Where the lone heart its vigil Keeps 


And tears and hopes are vain. 


lil. | 
a , cal 
Chere shall be no more night, 
" : 
No lamp its gle ms six sn d 


O’er sorrowing forms subdued in grief, 
Beside the shrouded dea 


ry) io _ -. = . ’ > 
The Sun or RiGHreot SNESS, 


His own effulgence throws 
In healing rays of chanzeless light 
Through all that bright repose. | 
[\ | 
Oh! earth in darkness clad! 


his were a weary lot, 
Mourning so oft the sur shine fle 


» } 7 
but tor that glorious spot! 


This promise Will sustain 
Amid thy change and blight ; 


This hope of that unchanging hon 


Where there is no more night. 


e . 
In presenting to our readers t!} ast of the Lucky 
! 
Baz,’ We leave to lay before them a few of t thot s 
and reflections, to which these papers have given rise in 
' ry 
our ow mind i it 1 S have tw ng inthe Navy, 
Sdhak they do seunien te bee Gtk sieht, noms Ol Wave weed 
and tha ey oO re ( ¢ t, none who have read 
these papers, or Who are practically conversant with the 


} ced No one disputes as to t ( S¢ 1 rus there 
is some difference of opinion as tothe manner in which the 
remedy ought tobe applied. And this difference of opinion 
is entertained principally among the officers themselves. 


We entreat them for the well-being of a noble, brave, and 


generous Service j by their love of country ; andinthe name 


lof the gallant dead who fought the Navy into being—to come 


forward in a spirit of concert and compromise, and tell 


their countrymen what is the matter with the Navy, and 
what ought to be done to relieve it of its ills. These pa- 
pr rs describe the one, al 1 propose the othe ts and in the 


opinion of intelligent offieers, oc« upy grounds upon which 


the whole Navy ought to rally. Their diagnosis has been 





pronounced correct, and their remedies good, by distin 
suished members of the c« rps ; d we beseech officers not 
to suffer the patient to linger and pine away, while they, 
agreeing asto the efficacy of the remedy proposed, differ only 
as to the manner and parts upon which it shall be applied. 
We are aware that efforts atreform and reorganization have 


been attempted from time to time, by officers assembled. But 


these efforts have been only partial ; and we know that they 
failed of prod icing the desired results, because the officers 
were not agreed among themselxes as to What was required for 
the Navy. All are agreed as tothe plan; and differ only 
i » its details. In the multitude of these, wise men and 


ithe lecislators of the land have been bewildered; and have 


} } — | ‘ 7. } L , Wy 
been heard to exclaim, °° we know not what u is that the Navy 


| does want Let the officers hold meetings; fromthe abun- 


|dance of their experience, let each one add his voice in 


i 


* 4) ‘ — ee, 
i testimony of the evils of the system; let them im a body 


| } 
lagree asto the remedy proposed, and resolve to ask it, as 


o i i 
with one voice, at the hands of their country. This people 


ct } nr » ‘\ ‘ —_ to «a 
are too fond of their Navy, this vation too proud of its x00d 


‘right arm, to turn an adders ear to the petition of a thou- 


sand brave and gallant officers entreating for measures of 
legislation, which in the hour of battle shall save their 
|corps from the mortification of defeat, their country from 
disaster at sea. Congress will give all, and the Re pu lie 
will not withhold any thing which the patriotism of such a 
_ ' 4 - 


body of nobk Spirits Can ask. The papers ol Harry sluff 
only require to be extensively circulated, and attentively 
read, to bring about the desired r¢ rm. They have ir spired 
us with renewed ardor and zeal in the cause of the Navy. 


tial to this brat f 


Always partial to this branch of the public service, we now 


throw open our paves to the ofthecers, and invite them tothe 


discussion of its interests. In doing this, we fear not to be 


‘drawn into the political vortex of party strife. The Navy, 





a at 


: 








Reorzanizin 





g the Navy. 


P ke the literature of our pages, belongs to the whole na on ; | 1809, the number of men and boys, to be employed 
} its Interests are the interests of the country, and not of @!in the Navy, was limited to 1425. But the storm 
a ay tine ea? See H placed in a condition that is be-| which had been so long brewing on the political 
oY he time: * Back tee. te 0 bi Senin w ite | Horizon, bursting soon after in a war with England, 
~ olisern desinntacee tt. Aa han tien: ocimeebtadien aiff ent | Virtually removed all restrictions of the kind; and 
oratory, the requisites on their part for obtainii are | the power to employ was limited only by the num- 
Action! Ac 't Action!!! 7 4 stand ‘ts; | ber and capacity of the ships Lo re Ve mince 
y — agne s She. remece Fon OCEASIONS | that time, the force of vessels in commission, their 
like this, concert of action 1s t ! l I Navy , + ws « : ; . ve Sg . 
3 throu put the land have a right to expect from its offie rs. te os ee ee 
F Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess eageyed in the service, have been left entire ly to 
1 a | Executive discretion. And, as may be supposed, 
a sittin in nid Willa inate e~irxr tay | Subsequent history shows that, in the course of po- 
4 SCRAPS FROM THE LUCKY-BAG ilicy pursued with regard to the Navy, those en- 
' No. Ih | trusted with the management of its affairs have 
a | 
iy _ | neither been governed by any fixed principles, nor 
4 | regulated according to any certain la But, on 
i! ‘ OF REORGANIZING THE NAVY. ‘the contrary, its condition, as w ith regard to 
; “ Those who dread new remedies, must le ol materiel as to personnel, h 1 exceedingly 
‘J Bacon. | changeful—the number of guns at this time* abroad 
To Mr. T. W. Wuire, 'for the protection of American commerce being 
‘ Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. | considerably less than five hundred, or but little 
This number exposes some of the evilsand abu-|more than one gun for every hundred millions of 
ses incident to the system by which the Navy is at| property they are intended to protect; and nearly 
* present conducted ; it proposes a remedy for them,| one fourth of these is in one ship. ‘lhe number 
| and suggests a plan for reorganizing, and- putting | of officers in service has sometimes waxed, and 


the Navy on a proper footing. ‘Though addressed 
to you, the attention of the Commitiees on Naval | 
Affairs in Congress is invited to it; and each mem- | 
ber of those committees is respectfully requested 
to consider the following remarks and statements to 


be addressed personally and individually to himself. 
When the Frigates of 1798 had been built, and 
legislation had commenced with regard to a Na- 


ipeat 


vy in time of peace, one of first 
fix by law the maximum) 
number of men and boys to be employed in the | 
Naval Service of the United In the re-| 
duction, which, in 1801, succeeded the 
war, the rank of Commande 


enactments 


of Congress, was to ry 


States. 





Krench 


r was abolished, an 


4 


the number of Captains, Lieutenants and Midship- 


q men was made by statute to consist of one hundred | 
and fifty-nine of the last, thirty-six of the second, | 
and twelve of the first. The exigencies of the| 
service, during the Tripolitan war, soon convinced | 
the government of the necessity there was for| 
multiplying grades, even in so small a Navy as we | 

. then had; and the grade of Commander* was re-es- 
: tablished. ‘The honors of this new ecrade served 
both as reward and incentive to the young officers | 

d 1 before Tripoli. The feats of gallantry there en- 

, acted tell of the noble impulse which was then given 


to our youthful Navy. In 1806, the President was 


authorized to employ as many of the public armed | 


vessels as he should deem necessary and expe- 


oun « 


, dient; but the number of officérs and men was lim- | 
| ited by law. By the act which gave this authori- 
‘ : ty, the number of Lieutenants was doubled—one | 


was added to the list of Captains—and nine were 


included in the list of Commanders. As late as 
a ; . i 
* Then called Master and Commander 





missions of that rank. 


sometimes waned, assuming as many phases by the 


rate of promotion, as there have been individuals 
placed at the head of the Navy; for each one has 
been free to take his own course, and to pursue his 


own policy and plans with regard to it. ‘Thus, in 


1825 i 


we find the President recommending to the 


5 


Senate for promotion to the rank of Lieutenant 
|seventy-odd Midshipmen, in a single batch, when, 
|during the three preceding years, he had advised 


lo 


but a single appointment into this grad Indeed 

rt » | 
as many, if not more, Lieutenants were added to 
the service in this one year, (and they had served 


as Midshipmen in the war of 1812, and are stiil Lieu- 


'tenants,) than had been made during the ten years 
that preceded. In 1828, under another President, 


4 
if 
Li 


OLNT- 


one hundred and fifteen Midshipmen were ap} 


I 


ed. And in 1830, when the appointing power had 
again passed into other hands, warrants to Midship- 
men were issued so sparingly, that, when the day 
of examination came, it appeared » were only 
five Midshipmen to present thems , Whose ap- 


' 


In 1835, the 


ity-eicht 


olntments bore the date of this ye ar. 


Navy Department issu d warrants to seve 


Passed Midshipmen ; and, in the two years that fol- 
lowed, to not one,—notwithstanding that this list 
had been considerably diminished in the interim by 


promotion, de ath, and resignations. In 1836, but five 


officers received Lieutenant's commissions—and the 


| next year, the Senate were called on to confirm the 


nomination of forty-nine. By the Register of 1827, 
it appears that from 1817 to 1825, only one Captain 


had been appointed in the Navy; whereas, in the 


S 


last mentioned year, nine officers received the com- 


This list of officers received 


* September, 1840 


in 1832 and 


the 


accession to its numbers in 1830; 
oe 1 ~~ 
36, but one; and in 1837, ren. During 


1829 and 


tenants were appoint d Commanders. 


years 
"30, three, and in the next, fifteen Lieu- 
During the 
three years that followed, but one was appointed 
in each year; while in 1837, the nutaber of pro- 


motions to the rank of Commander amounted to 


twenty 

[t is in vain that we may look to the exigencies 
of the public service for the cause of such unequal 
rates of promotion, or of such fluctuations in the 


Navy . 


five years does not show that any large fleets have 


The history of the last twenty or twenty- 


been suddenly or unc xpect dly fitted out, to call for 
such sudden and unequal accessions of numbers, 
first to one grade of officers and then to another. 


Neit 


regard to the 


large, with 


her does the policy of the nation at 


Navy, appear so vacillatine and un- 


} hiacht 
determined, as to require promotion to be checked 
for years—again to go rapidly on—then stop—and 


again move on at such unequal paces. The expla- 
to be found elsewhere, and th 


shall 


nation } e 


remedy in 


a law which fix and regulate the number of 
officers of each grade in theservice. Referring again 
to statistics—for facts are worth a great deal—those 


that are furnished by the Navy Register will show, 


that of the three Presidents who have come into 
and gone out of power since the war, each one has 
given sufficient testimony by his to warrant 
he he 


thoucht the Navy, as it then existed, ample for al! 


acts, 


the assertion, that when came into office 


the wants and purposes of the nation. Wherea 


facts collected from the same source will also show, 


that each of the three, assisted by the lights of ex- 


perience acquired in the chair of 


state—neces- 
sarily involving a more intimate acquaintance with 
the affairs of the Navy, and a 
of 


sessed—went 


. ? 
more practical 


knowledge its concerns than he before 


po 


out of office, convinced and per- 
suaded, that true policy requires this arm of na- 
be 


the first assertion, tl 


N 


tional defence to str 


snothened. 


] - - ; 
number of commissioned 


officers in the 


avy was more than doubled by 
these three Presidents. And, that each of the 
three was more in favor of an inerease of the 
Navy when he went out, than he was when he 


1] 


came into office, the following facts will show. 


During the first seven years of his administration. 
Mr. Monroe recommended 
t] 


above seventy-five: 


the appointm ‘nt of but 


irty-seven Lieutenants; and during the last vear. 


auring 


the former period but 
three Captains, and in the latter, ; and of the 
twenty-two Commanders commissioned by him, 


nine 5 


one third received their appointments in his last 


year alone.* In the first year of his term, Mr. 


Adams nominated but one officer for promotion 


to the rank of Captain, and not a single one 


to 


: . ¢ = 
* Navy Register of 1827. Perhaps afew more prom 
tions were made in the seven ye rs, but they do not appear 


in this Register. 


In proof of 
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} ] 4 ‘ | ‘ 
the rank of Commande whereas, in his last 
1 ‘ } 
vear, he recommended to the Senate the appoint- 
ment of five to the torn ie 1¢ to the latter. 
+] ‘ } . ‘ f ¢h, 7. tra 
During the hirst and second years Of tne aadminist - 


tion of General Jackson, only three, 


added 


sated the app 


Ii 


ten Captains to the service: during his 


were 
first year he adv« yintment of but one 
officer to the rank ot Comm: 
to that of 


he nominated and promoted twenty to the tormer, 


not one 


the 


nder at 


r : os a) 
Lieutenant: whereas, durin last. 


and fifty to the latter rank. Indeed, Mr. Mon- 
roe. the vear before he ret | from office, urged 
upon tit consideration ¢ f ( I ess, by mes 
the necessit of creati hiocher grades in the 
Ni VV; and recomme ided that th vnunum numM- 
her of officers in the di ent crades. should be so 
fixed by law as to aliow ¢ ry \ e| ihen in 
the Navy, her due qi ’ General Jackson, not 
long before he’retired from tl Presidential « lr, 
advocated similar measure { so also, I b 
did Mr. Adams 

0 iL] the L fre i ivi! tem n the \ VV. 
vith regard to aj ments and promotions—or 
any established and determinate rules, with regard 
to the number of officers, it appears that all is 
arbitrary. It is entirely subje et to the control 


of Executive discretion, which, though dependent 


extent on the 


to some 
exercised for good, or for evil. 
7 


It is to the practical 


effects of this discretionary 


power, that the service owes its retired list of offi- 


is pe a OE eS ae . 
cers called Passed Midshipmen and Passed A - 
tant Surgeons. In consequence of pointing 


more Midshipmen than it was afterwards ju 


expedient to promote, 4 list of upwards of 


hundred officers has accumulated in the service, 


who, while they spend years in the prime of life, 
waiting for their turn in the wayward 


round of 


lf <4) J } 
lf the pay of Lieutenant, and 


promotion, receive h: 
at an annual charce of $150,000 unon the 


treasi ry. So lon S th President may appoint 
any number of Midshipmen, or nominate to the 
Senate iv num! of offies for commissions in 
the Navy, or at will refuse all such appointments, 
and withhold all such nominations; so long, it ap 
pears to me, Mr. I or will th Nay ne unsta- 
ble, and lable to have its pl yrtion of officers 
sometimes far beyond, and at oth timss as far 
below, the true wants and necessities of the ser- 
vice. And for the same reasons, the service itself 
will fluectuat One President giving it a motion 
of increase that will « ry it ia ove the mark 
of true economy, a3, in the returning vibration. un- 
der another President. it will descend below the 
proper mark of true policy and wisdom. If, with- 


out any law on the t, tl Navy may bé Gaou- 
bled in the course of three administrations, it may, 
by the same rule, go on to increase in geometrical 
progression under the next three, and at the end of 
‘the last of their terms, be again double its present 





~~ 


1841.] 


size. Or it may decrease; 
in the ratio of the increase, the last of the next 
three Presidents may leave the Navy where Mr. 
Monroe found it in 1817. ‘To go on building and 
launching men-of-war, when guns could not be 


procured to compose a battery for them, would, 


and the decrease being |’ 


every one will admit, be an extreme of national | 


folly and improvidence. Officers are quite as im- 


, J | 
portant and necessary as vuns, to our men-ot-war. | 


Equally unwise and injudicious is it then, to go on 
building ships without regar d to the one, as to the 
other. Nay, more unwise is it to neglect the of- 
ficer, than the gun; for there is this difference be- 
tween them—the latter may be cast and bored 
in a day ; whereas, under the present system, year 

of previous training are required to make the for- 
mer. If we 


suppose, that law were passed to 


fix in each grade the number of officers at their 
pi ent a 
ships in the Navy—and that the country were to 
find itself states! in war at any time thereafter, 
many of the best ships ies we now have would 


Nor could the 
Passed Midshipmen, of Lieutenants, 


be laid up for the want of officers. 


number of 


ing no regard to the number of 


Commanders or Captains, be increased with prop- 


erly trained officers in a shorter period than six 


for six years, as you have seen, 


years > 


man for the duties of a Lieutenant. 


is the time | 
required properly to train and prepare a Midship- |1 


There is but one rule by which the proper num- 


ber of officers for the Navy can be determined, and 
that rule is afforded by the number and size of the 
ships. There are sixty-odd of these in the Navy, 

hich require so many guns, so many men, and so 
ficers. Ther 


pro portions of these. 


many of is nothing arbitrary in the 


The number and size of the 


vessels to be equipped being known, the ratio of 


officers is as i a as the ratio of guns or 
of men. 
would be 


If there be but three ships in the Navy, it 
a mark of folly and extravagance to 
maintain more officers in the employ of the gov- 
ernment, than are required to perform the service 
connected with these three ships. But if, instead 


of three, there be a hundred vessels, equally short- 


SI rhted 
maintaining a corps of officers, barely sufficient to 


perform the duties connected with one 


half sueh 
number of ships. According to the R 


rigs there are in the Nav y sixty-five vessels of 
all classes, and seven Navy-Yards, besides Hos- 
pit Is. Sh pping Rendezvous, and other stations 


‘The number and grades of the officers required to 
perform the 
are fixed by regulation ;—-and jt should be enjoined 
upon the Executive as a duty, to regulate, confor- 
mably with this rule, the number of offi 


each crade in the service 


independent of giving to the Navy its propei 


proportions, the advantages of an arrangement to 


such an effect would be manifold and obvious. 


and reprehensible would be the policy of 


register of 


duties of each ship, yard and station, | 
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Chere could not then, as there may be now, an 


increase of the Navy. without the consent of Con- 


Congress would first have 


cress, tO pass appro- 
and authorize the building of more ships, 


among the of- 


priations, 
before any increase could take place 
ficers. Thus, the Legislative Department would 
exercise control over 


the Navy than it now does. The building of more 


a more wholesome and direct 


ships, would by consequence involve the appoint 


ment of more young officers, and the promotion of 


old ones. ‘he expenses, incident to such appoint- 


ment and promotion, would of course constitute an 


} 


item in the estimates submitted for new ships ; 


and as a part of the costs involved in an appro- 


priation, they would have to be authorized by both 


President could ap 
pear before the Senate with a ne 


houses of Congress, before the 
w batch of nomi- 
nations, asking the consent of that body to increase 
Navy. Itisadmitted,that under 
the regulations of such a law, there 


promotions in the 
would be more 
officers in the Navy than are requisite merely to 
perform the service required of them in times of 
peace. [Hutis not this the case with regard to the 
Army? Is it not the case with regard to the ships 
themselves ? And does not the 


prec pt, peace 


prepare for war,’ necessarily involve the expense of 
immaking ready? In order that the Navy may have 
in all its parts, those proportions which will ensure 
to it strength and efficiency, we must either make 


officers to suit the number of ships, or destroy the 


ships to suit the number of officers—officers with- 


Common 


out ships being as useless as ships without officers 
sense alone teaches that they are the 
true standards of each other. Our Commercial 
Marine keeps in constant training seamen more 


than enough to man all the 


ships that this nation 


will ever build. Not so of officers. They must 


course, 


j tl 
T 
History. 


undergo a peculiar system of previous training, 


that involves no inconsideyable expense, and 


quires a period of several years to complete the 


re- 
The F rvest } i? ae | » yiiift ’ mn four 
fn argest snip may ce DU in a lew 


months—a crew may be obtained for her in a day.* 


But a complement of well-trained ar kilful offi- 
eers for her, cannot be created by a stroke of the 
pen, or the driving of a bolt. Unless these be 


prepared beforehand, the ship must lie idle fox 

years, waiting the tedious process of a nautical 

education. How these officers, in times of peace 
] 


when the services of this ship are not required, 
may be employed, profitably to themselves and 
advantageously to their country, has been shown 


| 


in a former number. 
When looking into the present condition of the 


Navy, the difficulty to be experienced in pro- 


curing officers for our ships, inease of war, cannot 


fail to present itself to every reflecting mind. 


That such a difficulty should exist; that the blun- 


ine- 
t | r u , ’ ’ Ay 
nes entered in the course of afew hours.— ¢ oper s Naval 
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der should be committed of building ships, when, 
if they were put in commission to-morrow, the 
requisite number of well-trained officers could not 
be procured for them, is but one of the many apt, 
pointed and practical illustrations, Mr. Editor, that 
may be given, of the present mal-organization of 
the Navy. In any emergency which may call for 
the sudden equipment of allthe vessels of the Na- 
vy, the list of Passed Midshipmen affords the only 
source from which a supply of properly drilled 
officers can be obtained. And this list would not 
be large enough to supply the demands in such a 
ease. Fully to comprehend the impracticabilities 
in the way of resolving the grade of Passed Mid- 
shipmen into a perpetual corps of reserve, you 
must bear in mind that “this is a class of officers 
to whom” Rules and Regculations can assign 
‘no particular duty.” ‘The plan of maintaining at 
public cost a large and numerous body of young 
officers, who have “no particular duty to perform,” 
is in direct violation of the first principles of po- 
litical economy, and cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. 


that is worse than useless, the policy itself of such 


Independently of creating an expenditure 


a measure is full of evil, and highly injurious both 
to the service and its officers. These young offi- 
cers, after having proved themselves to be well- 
qualified for the duties of Lieutenants, are, in the 
prime of life, put upon half the pay of that grade. 
Thus, untimely forced upon a retired list, they fret 
out all the ardor of their youth, and fritter away the 
early vigor of manhood, waiting uniil misfortune 
and disgust, or until the more certain but tedious 


process of disease and death, shall make room for | 


them in the ranks above. ‘lhe number that is 
yearly added to this list, greatly exceeds the num- 
ber that is yearly taken from it to supply promo- 
tion. ‘Thus the chrysalis state of those who enter 


upon it, has been increased from immediate transi- 


tion toa period of seven years duration, and is still | 


on the increase. And here set it downas a rule— 
and mark its operation as a necessary evil of the 
present system—that so long as the supply exceeds 
the demand for officers, so long will ‘there be an 
expensive accumulation of them, in some one grade 
or another, swelling its numbers out far beyond 
the just and efficient proportions. It is the prac- 
tical operation of this rule, which, in less than 
twelve years, has increased the list of Passed Mid- 


shipmen from zero to two hundred and more—and, 


in less time than that, has created in the medical 
corps a similar grade, and made it equal in num- 


bers to about one sixth of the whole medical staff 


of the Navy. 


Under such a state of things, is it surprising that | 


young officers should become tired of their position 


in the Navy; and at times evince a feeling of disgust. 
or manifest a disaffected spirit, towards a service in 


A 


which they are thus dealt by ! There is not one of 
them, whose heart has not been made sick with 
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‘hon? deferred.’ Entering the Navy with an implied 


agreement, that, for six years of service faithfully 


performed on their part, they shall be rewarded 


> } 1 . 
with an epaulette—they are tantalized with mere 


7 ’ 
tinsel, until another term, longer and more tedious 
1 . } . 
than the first, be dragaved out in restless servitude. 
\ spirit of discontent has thereby been engendered 


inthe Navy. Ina Military corps, such a spirit is 


contagious ; once abroad, its effects upon the general 
prosperity of the service, are not less deplorable— 
and far more blighting, than the ravages of pesti- 
Thouch much of the discontent which at 


this time prevails in the Navy may be trace 


lence. 
1 to 
this double-term of servitude as its origin, the 
evils of the plan have not been fully developed, nor 


as keenly felt as they will be; for hitherto, its vic- 


tums have been somewhat buoyed with the hope 
that, during their term, they should see the Navy 


placed upon a firmer and a better footing. But the 
? 


ayed. 


evil is not yet st 
Ask any officer for the result of his experience 
during his last eruise, 


late years there has been a wonderful falling off 


and he will tell you, that of 
among Midshiprac n. ‘That they are jejune to a 


decree: ; d a , ‘lass. by ne ans as ficient 
OTe » and, aS a Cla » DOV nOmeans aS ecient, 


] 


or as active in the performance of duty, as they 


were some years ago. ‘That these things are so, 
is but the natural result of a very obvious cause, 
and may be set down as another of the evil effects 
of maintaining in the service a class of officers, to 
whom, ‘ no particular duty ean be assigned.’ For- 
merly, all the important duties and responsible 
trusts, which, on board a man-of-war, it often be- 
comes necessary to assign to young officers, were 
assigned to Midshipmen—now, they are performed 
by Passed Midshipmen. In these duties, there 
was oftentimes enough of official compliment, or 
responsibility, to beget a noble spirit of emulation 
among the younger officers, and both to excite 
and to gratify, on their part, a high-toned feeling of 
professional pride. But now, all such duties and 
Stations are monopolized by others, and nothing is 
left for the mere Midshipman to do, but the drud- 


sery of his former duties—the tame routine of 





failing on after-guard and mizen-top-men to the 
main brace; and conveying messages from the 
quarter-deck. ‘The consequence is, that, when by 
default of Passed Midshipmen, the younger officers 
are called to perform the more important duties, 
they are at fault from inexperience. Instead, 
therefore, of the mere Midshipman feeling that 
he is of some consequence and importance on 


board ship, and that the services rendered by him 


fy T Cc } 
are useful to the Navy, he finds that, under the 
present system, he is without the consciousness of 


any such incentive to spur him on. One great 


‘sonree of cheerfulness (and cheerfulness is no 


where to be more desired than in a man-of-war) is 


useful occupation, with the consciousness that one 


Under the 


is advancing towards the object in view. 





present arrangement, Midshipmen are deprived of 


many such incentives which they formerly enjoyed. 
And, is it not natural that, under such circumstances, 
many of them should become listless of duty, and 
contract habits of idleness and mental dissipation, 
which are so little to be desired for youth l 

The human disposition is everywhere the same. 
When young men come out of our law-schools and 
medical colleges, with diplomas in hand, we find 
them ever eager to be engaged in the duties of 
their profession. We consider their impatience to 
enter upon the new calling, as an earnest of suc- 


cess; and we look upon their zeal, as a pledge of 


future usefulness and distinction. Should we ex- 
pect a Midshipman, or the young Surgeon in the 


Navy, after having devoted six or eight years, 


instead of two or three, to the acguirement of 


his profession, to be less impatient than they, to 
enter upon his new field of duties? Are the al- 
lurements of promotion—the insignia of office, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of Naval 
life—less tempting to the young aspirant for mili- 
tary renown, than briefs and prescriptions are to 
raw surgeons and green barristers! Suppose that 
the law should forbid your doctors and lawyers to 
take out a license until six years after they had 
been graduates ; think you, that under such a regu- 
lation, your physicians would be more skilful, or your 
jurists more profound, than they are? And yet, as 
preposterous and as absurd as such a law would 
be in the civil code, one similar to it in all respects 
is, at this moment, in force among the Midshipmen 
And its ef- 


fects are obvious and most ruinous upon the ser- 


and Assistant Surgeons of the Navy. 


vice. Can it be expected that a body of young 
officers, ambitious as they should be of advance- 
ment by all honorable means, would be content to 
stop short in mid-career, and patiently endure, as 
Midshipmen are required to do, a professional syn- 
cope for years? After a Midshipman has under- 
gone examination, and been found qualified for pro- 
motion, he is then put upon this retired list, without 
an incentive to call forth his energies, and with 
scarcely an object or an aim to give them direc- 
tion. No exertion. however great or noble on 
his part, will push him forward, or hasten, for a 
single moment, the long-sought and yet distant 
promotion. He is sent back to the steerage, and 
is required to resume the boyish duties of Mid- 
shipman for seven years longer, and until ca- 
sualties shall thin for him the ranks of his supe- 
rior officers; then, and not till then, is he honored 
with promotion. Had an enemy designed to break 
down the spirit of the Navyycould any system 
have been devised which would prove more effec- 
tual than this is likely to do—this, which requires 
officers to spend the prime of their life, with ‘no 
particular duty’ before them, except that of * wait- 
ing for dead men’s shoes?’ A commission in the 
Navy confers honor, and opens the way to distine- 
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tion. And with the young Naval aspirant, a ‘com- 
mission’ has charms, that, in his eyes, make it more 
earnestly to be desired than the object of his first 
love. But at the very time when his ardor is most 
fervent, and lis notions of chivalry are tuned to 
the highest pitch, his time-serving ‘ Uncle’—into 
whose service he has entered—gives him a Leah 
for a Rachel. Like Laban, he changes his wa- 
ves, but more faithless, requires him to drag out 
another weary term of servitude before he is per- 
mitted to enjoy the object of his first ambition. 
But as war is the great end for which the Navy 
is desiened, it should be regulated in-all things 
with a view to war. In times of peace, the proper 
consideration is, ‘by what means may it be held in 
a state of the greaiest readiness and efficiency, at 
the least expense?’ Let us then suppose a state of 
war, that we may see how the Navy, with regard 
With 
commissioned officers in service for but little more 
than half of our ships, all the ships in the Navy 


to officers alone, is prepared to meet it. 


would be immediately launched and put in commis- 
sion ;—others, for which materials are already pre- 
pared, would be built and got ready for sea; and 
many of the fine packets and traders of our mer- 
chants might be bought, equipped and armed 
rigs, &e. 


Indeed, availing herself of the finest commercial 





straightway, as corvettes, sloops-of-war, 


marine in the world, the United States has the ma- 
teriel—the ships and sailors—for fitting out a Navy, 
which would prove more destructive than that 
which any other nation could send out against the 
commerce of an enemy ;—many of her merchant- 
ships are swifter than the fleetest men-of-war. 
Sut of what avail are all these resources—this 
multitude of ships and men—without officers ! Her 
list of two hundred Passed Midshipmen, if pro- 
moted to-morrow, would not afford a due quota of 
officers for all the ships that are now in the Navy; 
nor could the number of regular officers that are 
yearly trained for the Navy, be increased in a 
shorter period than six years. Where then, 
such an event, are officers to be procured for our 
ships? ‘The only resource, at present, would be 
among the mates and skippers of merchant-crafi— 
a class of recruits less to be. desired for the Navy, 
and far more inefficient, than would be a reinforce- 
ment to an army of raw militia, commanded by offi- 
cers who had never fired a musket or fixed a bayo- 
net. 

Possessing then a Navv so abundant in all the 
resources of materiel, does it not become a na- 
tional desideratum of the first importance, to e1 
dow it with commensurate resources with regard 
to officers l Its powers of ¢ Xpansion should bye the 
same in every department. If ships and men may 
be increased almost ad libitum, government should 
possess the means of creating officers part passu. 
‘These means are to be derived from the school- 


ship, in the manner proposed for creating a body of 
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well-trained officers to constitute a corps of reserve 
forthe Navy. Supposing this plan immediately to 
be put into operation, its first fruits would not be 
given to the world till after the lapse of six years. 
Millions are yearly spent on the Navy—the object 
of which is to give security to American com- 
merce—and millions of that commerce are yearly 
lost from improper management and bad navigation 
on the part of those who conduct it ; and surely no 
measure could be more national in its objects, or 
philanthropic in its results, than one which should 
have for its aim the creating of a corps of well- 
trained and skilful officers, who should serve the 
double purpose of conducting that commerce safely 
in peace, and of protecting and defending it va- 
liantly in war. If it be admitted that Midshipmen 
during their apprenticeship, (and many whose opi- 
nions are entitled to weight maintain that they do,) 


render a quid pro quo, independent of their prospec- 


tive value as commissioned officers, then this corps 
of reserve may be created and maintained ever 
afterwards in training for the Navy, without the 
cost of a single dollar to the public treasury. ‘The 
number of ‘‘ young gentlemen” necessary. to the 
proper performance of duty on board any ship-of- 
war, is far greater than that which is required 
merely to fill up the vacancies that may occur 
within any reasonable time, among the commissioned 
officers of that ship. ‘Thus, the complement of com- 
missioned officers for a frigate, is a Captain and four 


or five Lieutenants—the complement of Midship- | 


men, fifteen or twenty. When I entered the ser- | 


vice, the usual quota of the last was between thirty 
and forty. Now, supposing the number of officers 
in each grade to be fixed by law, so as to allow 
every ship in the Navy her war-complement of of- 


ficers—supposing also the ratio which at present | 


exists between the Midshipmen and Lieutenants of 


a frigate, to be the true proportion which ought to 


be maintained between these two grades in the ser- | 


vice—then every Midshipmen would, under such 
an arrangement, have to outlive the Naval exis- 
tence of at least three Lieutenants before he could 
expect promotion,—a period, the average duration 


of which would far exceed that wholesome term of 


apprenticeship, which, in the opinion of military 


men, is necessary and proper to the profession of 


arms. ‘I’o be qualified for this profession, is clearly 
the object of the indenture by which our youth first 


become bound, as Midshipmen, in the service of 


their country. And when they are so qualified, 
good faith and true policy require that they should 
be allowed to doff the badge of apprenticeship, to 
put on the insignia of a higher order, and be regu- 
larly advanced to the next degree in their craft ; 
for it is as little to be expected as it is to be de- 
sired, that the apprentice to so noble a calling as 


[ January, 
out of the Navy be opened to the surplus officers, 
we should in a few years find them,even under 
this supposed arrangement, again accumulating— 
becoming in a short time sufficiently numerous to 
create a peculiar interest, and to command influ- 
ence in the lobbir 3 of our legislative halls. And 
thus we should again have the service burthened, 
as we now have it, with a non-descript class of of- 
ficers (with this difference however, the last would 
be worse and more injurious than the first) sowig 
broadeast its seeds of discord and insubordination 
among all grades. One discontented spirit at sea 
is enough to destroy the peace and harmony of a 
whole ship’s crew, and sometimes even to threaten 
the safety of the ship herself. What then, among 
a corps of little more than a thousand officers, are 
two hundred and twenty discontented spirits—nearly 
one-fourth of the whole Navy proper—impatient for 
promotion—tired and disgusted, even to loathing, of 
the tameness of a situation in which they have “ no 
particular duties” to perform? ‘This list is the 
growth of only a few years, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. If the system which nourishes it be perse- 
vered in, who so blind that he cannot foresee some 
of the national evils which will arise from the cor- 
rupting influences of masses of such spirits, con- 
tinually accumulating and festering on their corps, 
with all the indiscretion and ardor of youth upon 


them ? 


Who has set bounds to their numbers? Or 
where is the law that has fixed a limit to their 
growth? Like the gourd of the prophet, this body 
of officers has sprung up in the night; and, like that 
gourd, it cherishes a worm that is preparing to 
smite and wither the strong ‘right arm’ of this 
good people. Let those describe who may, the 
dangerous and ruinous tendency of the policy 
which created and would maintain such grades of 
officers inthe Navy. Suffice it to say, that its ma- 
lign influences may be neutralized—nay, more— 
individual grievances and a public evil may be con- 
verted into personal benefits and national advanta- 
ges, by opening from the school-ship a safety valve, 
by which all the young officers, who are not imme- 
diately required for the Naval, might escape into 


the merchant, service of their country—there to ac- 





‘quire, in their peaceful pursuits, all the experience 


that of arms, would be content to remain in the| 


humble capacity of Midshipman during the average | 


of the most skilful seamen. ‘l'rading to every part 
of the world, their military education in the school- 
ship would enable them to acquire a fund of infor- 
mation, not accessible to regular Navy officers, 
concerning the ports, harbors, and resources of all 
nations, that in war would prove invaluable. Should 
the practice of warring (not privateering) upon 
commerce be continued among maritime nations at 
war, this ‘corps of reserve,’ with the well-estab- 
lished reputation of American merchantmen for 
fast sailing, would place it in the power of the 
United States to sweep from the ocean the com- 
merce of an enemy; and therefore tend to secure 


* - r . T . . i . . . ~ . 
period of three Naval lives. Unless, therefore,a field the continuance of peace by making her so formi- 
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dable anenemy. For the destruction of commerce, | 
a small vessel is as efficient as a large one. Strength | 
to overcome merchantmen, with fleetness to come 
up with them, and to escape from larger men-of- 
war, are the requisites to be sought in vessels for 
this purpose ; and the merchant service affords many 
such, which, with such a corps of officers to draft 
from, the United States could arm, man, and send 
to sea by scores. At the cessation of hostilities, 
these vessels could be again sold as merchantmen; 
and these officers, if not from choice, could readily 
be induced again to enter the merchant service: 
and thus the Navy would at once, and without dif- 
ficulty, fall back upon its former economical peace 
establishment. 

Not the least recommendation in favor of such 
an arrangement in the school-ship, nor the least 
important among the national advantages to be 
thence derived, would be the bold and noble stand 
which that arrangement would enable this country 
to take against that most ancient and barbarous 
practice of privateering, in wa In the early in- 
fancy of the Republic, it was the opinion of Dr. 
Franklin, and American statesmen generally, that | 
“the United States are better situated than any 
otlier nation to profit by privateering.” And though | 
that great and good man was in favor of its imme- | 
diate abolition at that time, and actually made ef- 
forts, in all the treaties at which he assisted, to| 


have a clause inserted to that effect ;* yet legisla- 
tors, the scope of whose benevolence is less like | 
the light of Heaven, have generally, on the grounds | 
of expediency, refrained from pursuing the noble 
policy thus early seton foot. But these grounds can 
no longer be urged. We were then weak—now we 
are strong. American commerce was then making 
its first venture abroad on feeble wings—now it is 
full-fledged, sailing before every breeze that rip- 
ples on the ocean. And the United States now, 
so far from being in a condition to profit, have | 


more to lose, and less to gain, than any other 
nation, by privateering. With more tonnage than 


any other nation, (one excepted,) and, in propor- 
tion to resources, with fewer fortified harbors, and 
a smaller Navy to give convoy and protection to 
its vessels, the commerce of the United States, 
both at home and abroad, would now be peculiarly | 
obnoxious to this species of warfare. Its rich ecar- 
goes and defenceless state would not fail to excite | 
foreign cupidity ; and, in themselves, these two con- 
ditions would draw forth swarms of private armed 
cruisers seeking to plunder it. In a maritime| 
war with any other country, except England, the | 
odds against the United States would be fearful : | 
for the commerce of the enemy being limited, and | 
ours extensive, he would have little, and we much, | 
to lose by privateering. | 


* The 23d article of the treaty of 1785 with Prussia, | 
stipulates, that, in case of war, “ neither of the contracting | 
powers shall grant or issue any commission to any private | 
armed vessel,” &c. 


Vot. VII—2 


| to it, and the evils of it. “If rapine is abolished, 


“We learn from the monuments of antiquity,” 
some one has said, “‘ that the first laws had searcely 
any other origin than custom; which is often a 
wretched master.’’ ‘The practice of privateering, 
and many of the usages connected with it in mo- 
dern warfare, are relics of the barb: ous ages, 
when piracy was a boast, and robbery on the high 
seas was considered a most honorable occupation. 


Among the Greeks it was an honor to be success- 


fully engaged in robberies at sea. As late as the 


ninth century, Boucher says—‘All mariners were 


a set of robbers.” Dr. Franklin described priva- 
teering in war, as “‘a remnant of the ancient 


T 
t 
racy ;” and, in a letter to Mr. Oswald, thus alludes 


one of the encouragements to war 1s taken away, 


_and peace, therefore, more likely to continue, and 


be lasting. ‘The practice of robbing merchants on 


the high seas, a remnant of the ancient piracy, 


| though it may be accidentally beneficial to particu- 


lar persons, is far from being profitable to all en- 


gaged in it, or to the nation that authorizes it. In 
the beginning of a war, some rich ships, not on 
their guard, are surprized and taken. ‘This en- 
courages the first adventurers to fit out more armed 


vessels, and many others to do the same. But the 


enemy, at the same time, become more careful, 
arm their merchant ships better, and render them 


|not so easy to be taken: they go also more under 
|the protection of convoys. ‘Thus, while the priva- 


| teers to take them are multiplied, the vessels sub- 


ject to be taken, and the chances of profit are di- 
minished, so that many cruises are made wherein 
the expenses average the gains; and, as is the case 


in other lotteries, though particulars have got 


| prizes, the mass of adventurers are losers—the 


whole expense of fitting out all the privateers, du- 
ring war, being much greater than the whole 
amount of goods taken. ‘Then, ther the na- 


tional loss of all the labor of so many men during 


ithe time they have been employed in robbing— 


who, besides spending what they get, in riot, 


| drunkenness and debauchery, lose their habits of 
| industry, are rarely fit for any sober business after 


| peace, and serve only to increase the number of 


highwaymen and housebreakers. Even the under- 


takers, who have been fortunate, are, by sudden 
'wealth, led into expensive living, the habit of 


which continues when the means of supporting it 


cease, and finally ruins them—a just punishment 


|for their having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined 


many honest, innocent traders and families, whose 


| Subsistence was obtained in serving the common 


interests of mankind.” 
“Tt is cowardly.” observes a French writer, 


‘for its object is to attack the unarmed. [t is 


odious, for it has no other principle than a base 


self-interest. It is barbarous, for the flying mer- 


{chantman is compelled to submit, by murderous 
‘ broadsides.” 
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Martens thus expresses his opinion of it—* In- 
different to the fate of the war, and often of his 
country, the privateersman has no other induce- 
ment but the love of gain—no other recompense 
but his captures and the prizes conferred by the 
state on his privileged piracies. ‘l’o encourage in- 
dividuais to fit out privateers at considerable ex- 
pense, it is necessary to present them the allure- 
ments of a rich booty ; and by prescribing them a 
moderation which they are fully determined not to 
observe, it is necessary not to intimidate them, by 
imposing on them too many restrictions.” 

Nor ought the testimony given on this subject | 
by the excellent Clarendon, to be overlooked. 
When, in 1664, great inducements were held out 
by Charles II to his subjects, for fitting out priva- 
teers against the Dutch, that wise Chancellor thus 
testities to the evils which they carry with them— 
“It was resolved that all possible encouragement 
should be oiven to privateers; that is, to as many 
as would take commissions from the Admiral, to 
send out vessels-of-war, as they call them, to take 
prizes from the enemy; which no articles or obli- 
gatioas can restrain from all the villainy they can 
act, and are a people, how countenanced soever, 
or thoucht necessary, that do bring an unavoidable 


scandal, and, it is to be feared, a curse upon the 
justest war that was ever made at sea. Besides 
the horrible scandal and clamor that this class of 
men brought upon the King and the whole govern- 
ment for defeat of justice, the prejudice which re-| 
sulted from thence to the public, and to the carry-'| 
ing on the service, is unspeakable. All seamen 
run to them. And though the King now assigned 
an ample share of all the prizes taken by his own 
ships, to the seamen, over and above their wages, 
yet there was a great difference between the con- | 
dition of the one and the other. In the King’s| 
fleet they might gain well, but they were sure of 
blows ;—nothing could be got there without fight- | 
ing. With the privateers there was rarely fighting. 
They took all who could make little resistance, and 
fled from all who were too strong for them. And 
so these fellows were always well-manned, when 


the King’s ships were compelled to stay many days 


for the want of men, who were raised by pressing, 


and with great difficulty.” 

Similar would be the effects upon the American 
Navy of this species of warfare at this time. The 
well-known enterprise of our citizens, and their | 
fondness for privateering,* would cause hundreds 
of their ships, interrupted in commerce, to be fitted | 
out as private-armed cruisers. The inducements 


* The passion for privateering was so strong at one time 
in the New-England States, that agriculture was abandoned | 
to pursue it.— Robert Morris 

I do not wish to see a new Barbary in America. I fear 
lest our privateering success in the two last wars, should al- | 
ready have given our people too strong a relish for that most | 
mischievous kind of gaming mixed with blood.—Dr. Frank- 
lin, 1783. 


lages given them over the Navy. 


rebuke it. 
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held out by these, would entice seamen away from 
the ships of the Navy, as Clarendon informs us 
they did from the King’s ships, and as we know was 
the case in the war of 1812-14. Each vessel act- 
ing separately and independently of the rest, would 
enfeeble, instead of strengthen, the maritime re- 
sources of the country. During our last war, 
Commodore Stewart thus wrote to a Committee 
of Congress: ‘* Many (seamen) are in private armed 
ships and privateers, owing to the exclusive advan- 
By this means, 
the glory and maritime reputation of the nation is 
made to yield to the inglorious warfare of plunder, 
which deeply affects some individuals of the ene- 
my, but makes only a small impression upon the 
nation at large.” Now, by training officers in 
the school-ship, after the manner proposed, for 
the merchant service, the power and the means 
would be conferred upon the government of invest- 
ing these same vessels with a more noble charac- 
ter. By putting them under the command of its own 
officers, they would constitute an important part of 
the great national marine ; and by acting in concert 
with the regular Naval forces, they would serve 
mightily to strengthen our means of offence as well 
as of defence. 

But there are higher considerations than those 
of mere State policy, which urge to the abandon- 
ment of this species of warfare. Justice, morality, 
and religion, are opposed to and condemn it. For 
centuries back, up to our own day, good men from 
the chair of state, the cloister and the bench, have 


been heard, from time to time, raising their voices to 


Thus, St. Augustin in his Canon Mili- 


tare—* militare non est delictum, sed propter pre- 
|dam militare, peccatum est.” And Grotius—* to put 


men to death for the sake of perishable and uncertain 
possessions, is irreconcilable with charity.” ‘ Most 


certain,” says Molloy, in his treatise of 1676, De 


Jure Marilimo—* these sorts of capers, or priva- 
teers, being instruments found out but of later 
ages, and it is well known by whom,* it were well 
they were restrained by consent of all Princes; 
since all good men account them but one remove 
from pirates—who, without any respect for the 
cause, or having any injury done them, or so much 


|as hired for the service, spoil men and goods, ma- 


king even a trade and calling of it, amidst the ca- 
lamities of war.” 


Soecenius, from his Academic pursuits at Upsal, 


| raised his voice in not less emphatic terms— When 


a Naval war is unavoidable, it is far better to assail 
the enemy with domestic levies under officers and 
discipline, than to give license to pirates, the vi- 
lest of mankind—who, once authorized to plunder, 


| soon forget all restraint, and spare not even friends, 


nor those who have never injured them, or their 


employers.” In the last war ships were fitted out 


* The Prince of Orange in his war with the Netherlands, 
though some writers trace them back much further. 
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in our own ports, and sent to sea to cruise as Eng- 
W here 


for 


lish privateers against American commerce. 
is the hand that shall draw 
men let loose to plunder, the 
and honor 
the other? 


on the ocean, 


sea- 
line between glory 
on one side, and rapine and murder on 
In 1744, 
‘Would 


ancient custom of comme 


the question was mooted in 


France 





not be possible to revive the 


rcial truces, and to make 


war without involving in it commerce and mercan- 


tile navigation?’ And at a later day, Dr. Franklin 

(who cannot be too often quoted) said—* This will 
be a happy improvement in the law of nations. 
The humane and the just cannot but wish success 
to the proposition.” ‘ Without such a check 

wrote Capt. Spence, United States Navy, to the 
Governor of Porto-Rico, in 1822, “ what is there 


to limit the mischief done by 
who, 


men of this order, 


stealing from their dens and lurking places, 


pollute the ocean with the blood of defenceless sal- 


lors, and gorge their cupidity with the spoils of 


plunder and ravage! The good of every nation, 


and the honor of some, require that so foul a 


SYS- 
tem should be made to cease, that every navigable 
be rendered sate 


rprise.’ 


sea may to the honest efforts of 
enter 


On the land, the property of unresisting citizens 
is considered sacred by the conqueror;—on the 
water, it is the property of him that can seize it. 
The half-unladen ship that lies along side of the 
wharf in your river is prize to the captor; but the 
part of her cargo that lies on that wharf, and along 
side of the ship, neither sailor nor soldier can touch. 
What would not only we, but all Christendom, say 
of an enemy, who should issue commissions to pri- 


vate adventurers for entering our territory by armed 


bands, that they might pillage and rob, for their own 


profit, our citizens engaged 


honest pursuits ? 


in their peaceful and 
What constitutes this difference 
between the property of citizens in storehouses and 
in ships? 
ful, or are its results less beneficial to the general 
welfare, than agriculture manufactures! ‘The 
same code which forbids the citizens of neighbor- 
ing nations at war, to 


Are the pursuits of commerce less peace- 
or 


into the 
enemy's territory for the sake of murder and pil- 


make excursions 
lage, ought also to forbid it on the ocean—the com- 


mon highway of the world. And, as pertinently 


asked by Linguet, ‘* Whence comes this difference 
between fleets wad armies, squadrons and regiments, 
corsairs and hussars ¢” 

The 
be deprecated, on the water as it is on the land. 
by the and 
‘what motive has the privateersman but plunder ”’ 


We judge of men’s actions motive : 


Could inquiry ascertain, it would be curious and 


interesting to know what effects pris in 
the contest between Spain and her Americ 
had 


piracy that was established about that time-in the 
West-Indies, and broken up at such cost to the 


ateering, 
"an de- 


pendencies, bringing about the system 


} 


practice is as demoralizing, and as much to 


of 


ig the Navy. 


Navy. Vessels, equipped for privateers in war, 
offer, at the cessation of hostilities, a rea ily means 
for another and a worse species of robbery; and, 
by acting on the cupidity of the dissolute, they do, 
no doubt, often present temptations not easiiy to he 
overcome.” With the dissolute and vicious—those 
whose notions with regard to‘meum and tuum’ are 


vague—there is but a step from the privateer to the 


pirate. "The demoralizing influences of the former 


fit them for the work, and prepare them ke 


the 


to ma 


kle SS 


and 


and pl- 


change of character with a bold and ree 


And 


! 
fa send 


mind, between the two in war, ‘the land 


the s« forth their re ports of murders 


' ‘ { 
LSis Ul 


as if the out 


iety had become emulous of glory, 


. itis » arabal 
racies and daring robberies, 


SO- 


and resolved to 


hide disgrace in the magnitude of crime! 

It is true, we 
teers the many 
The the 


and after her loss, the old Teazer’s ch 


are indebted to American priva- 


in last war for brilliant achieve- 


ol | T eazer, and young? v azer , 


ost, and many 
both a 

The 
graceful fall and clorious ruin of the General Arm- 


her 


gallant spi 


others, did yeoman’s service—they were 


terror and a dread to English ship-owners. 
famous in 


strong privateer, have made 


But the 


song 


and in story. ‘its and noble 


deeds which adorn the annals of American priva- 
should 


judgments, with regard to the immoral! 


teering, not blind our minds, or warp our 


influences, 
the individual calamities and the national evils at- 
in for 


ruelty of avarice—* 


tendant upon it. the mele plunder, who 


shall say to the ¢ It is enough; 


stay thy hand?” ‘The evil consequences of it 
spring up aS we go; an | you and your rea s, Mr. 


Editor, need not the hand of another 


to po nt them 
out. 

It is not consistent with the object of this pay 
to discuss more at large the practice of privateer- 
ing, or to point out the course to be taken for its 
said that 
it is a general evil and a national sin; and that the 


suppression. Enough has been to show 


taking of effective measures for the abolition of it, 


would, first of all, confer upon us as a people the 


proud satisfaction of diminishing the calamities of 


In the 


war. next place, it would add to the se- 
curity at sea of the life and property of peaceful 
citizens, by clearing out from the ocean, those 
swarms of sea-he ggars (gueur de m r) that live 


by plunder and prey upon commerce. It would make 


doubly formidable in war the ‘richt arm of the 


na- 
* The four pirates who were executed at B ! 819, 
contess¢ d that they ad serve d In priv ilcers so ! 
notorious Gibbs, ] Lv LlIeEVeE 
+See a most valuable paper | an Ame y 
privateering, presented to the 16th Co ( 
and entitled “An appr il to » Gove ne Lo ss 
of the United states, against the depre ] Ss ¢ ed 
> Americal privateers on the commerce i ~ 
with uns:” 1819. Those who wish to see a mast 
siti n of the ev Is atte lant ur m privateer - é I ed 
to that paper, which has been of great assistance to the 


writer on the present orcasic 
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. : 
tion :’ and by lessening for our commerce the 


of capture, it would prove for the nation both a 


tower ot streneth and a fortress of de fence. The 
vast numbers of seamen swallowed up in the busi- 
ness of privateering, would then be reserved for 


more national purposes, and 


And 


chant service, who had been trained in the school- 


more honorable war- 
fare, in the Navy. the officers in the mer- 
ship, would, at such a time, constitute a most valua- 
ble corps of re erve,’ vhich Wo i] | be sufficient to 
furnish officers enough for those seamen, and for as 
many of our fast-sailing merchant vessels as the go- 


vernment should deem it expedient to buy and equip 


as men-of-war. 

But, let us turn from remedies to the disease, 
that we may fully understand the present condition 
of our Naval system, before we proceed to consider 
by what means its wonted health and strength and 
Che 


and the administration of the law, will be found no 


vigor may be restored. ' court-martial code, 
less defective than other parts of the system. 
There is at in the 


junior officer, who has come thousands of miles 


this time United States, a 


from a foreign station, for the purpose of bringing 
to trial the Captain of 


who is charged with hich misdemeanors. 


an American man-of-war 


He is actuated 


solely by his love of order and of morals, and by 


LL 


or motives of personal animosity. 


his zeal for the service. The months that have 
elapsed, since his arrival, too plainly intimate the 
impotency of outraged laws under an evil system. 
His efforts to sustain good morals and law in the 
Navy, bid fair to prove as fruitless at home as they 

abroad. to 
out, to the commander of the squadron, this 
But the 
commander refused to take cognizance of the of- 


have done 


pointed 


There, he is said have 


offender wallowing drunk in the streets. 
fence. He, whose duty it is to sustain the law, 
and who connives at the infraction of it, becomes. 
to all intents and purposes, an aider and an abettor 
of 


crime. And, under a well-regulated system, 


would not this officer be relieved from his com-| 


mand, and put upon trial with the other ? 

It has been stated in the public prints, and the 
statement has not been contradicted—the report 
too is current among Navy officers, and generally 
believed by them—that the commander of another 
public vessel, in mere wantonness, tarred and fea- 
thered one of his crew. ‘The sailor has learned, 
by painful experience, that there is no law under 
the present system, to protect his person from vio- 
lence, or his rights from outrage ; for justice has 
not been allowed to put forth her hand upon this 
officer. Ido not know that the proper authorities 


have received official representations of this trans- 


action.* It is probable they have not; for those 


who witnessed the act were young officers, and 


* We are credibly informed, that three sets of charges 


‘ 





have been lodged against this officer.— Ed. 
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cases, 


His ac- | 


cuser 1s operated upon by no selfish considerations, 


' 
officers are arraigned 


Olle 
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they had too much reason to be 
tations by them, in this, as they had done 


| 
worse than useiess. 


would prove 


table publie 


i 


journals have a 
tention of the proper authorities 
[ 


this officer. And are statein¢ 


nts, coming from such 


a source, nothing Do not the well-be ing of the 


community in which you live, and the wholesome 


administration of your municipal laws, require the 


constituted authorities tot 


ike cognizance ot outrage 


and crime, through what channel soever the per- 


; " ri } + 2 + + on _ 
petration of them is breught to their knowledge ? 


With you, the offender is apprehended and brought 
to punishment, both as an example and a terror to 
evil doers. Not so with us in the Navy, when the 
offenders are Captains. ‘The grounds were boldly 


vo. ina Naval 


taken, and openly maintained, years a 


court, that laws were not made to be held as rods 
ver Captainsinthe Navy. What was then dogma 
has since become doctrine with some, and bids fair 
to be engrafted upon the Naval code as a fixed 


principle of law. 
A ps 


allen upon evil times— 


* + l \ * : 
for we have come to that pass in the Navy, when 


4 
} 


are looked 


its statutes upon as mere sayings, 
and the law has ceased to consider those of a 
high and of low degree with its boasted impar- 


tiality. The difficulty of bringing officers of rank 
in the Navy to trial, has passed into a proverb. 
And in this fact is to be found an explanation for 
the frequency of trials by courts-martial, held of 
late in the Navy. 

Under this much abused and faulty system, young 
brought to trial upon 


ali¢ 


charges, in some instances, altogether frivolous 


and vexatious. 


~ 


Officers of rank, who are notorious 


‘nders, but eannot be brought to trial, are to be 


found bringing in their bills of indictment against 


their juniors for the most petty and trivial offences. 
\t their instance, courts-martial are unhesitatingly 
ordered. ‘The officer who is said to have tarred 
and feathered one of his crew, has brought two 
young officers to trial in the course of a few months.* 


Change the case, and Jet a young officer accuse 


one of this favored class; and a trial is out of the 


question, or hedged about with difficulties which 


only public opinion oft expressed can break down. 


|The proceedings of the court-martial that is fresh- 


est in the minds of your readers, afford cases in 
point—for it is not necessary to go far back in 
search of examples. Before that court, a junior 
officer was tried upon charges preferred by an offi- 
cer of rank—and an officer of rank was tried upon 
The last had 


been endeavoring for years to bring their superior 


] 


charges alleged by young officers. 


* Not that these officers ought not to have been tried, or 


that the crimes of the superior will justify the offences of 


the inferior. ‘[t is a shining mark that makes the bright 
) d or for evil. 


example,’ whether for And there is a pe- 


+ y y uit >t ~}- . »L 
culiar unfitness in one, with an unplucked beam, to be pick- 
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officer to trial—first, through the regularly consti- 
tuted authorities—then, through Congress—and, as 
a last resort, through the force of public opinion, 
operated upon by statements in the newspapers. 
After so much difficulty—enough, but for the ex- 
traordinary character of the personalities involved, 
to have insured for the accused perpetual immunity 
from the law—a tardy and reluctant trial was 
granted ; charges and specifications were proved ; 
the accused was found guilty, and sentenced ac- 
cordingly. 

Now turn we to the ather case before the same 
court. An officer of rank imagines that his dignity 
is insulted by a junior. He arrests the latter on 
the spot, and instantly demands that he shall be ar- 
raigned before a court-martial, and there be made to 
answer for the offence. A trial is forthwith granted. 
Not a charge or specification is proved ;—and the 
His 
accuser, at the very time that he is arraigning this 
young officer for a fancied infraction of law, has, 


accused is honorably acquitted by the court. 


himself, charges of a grave character floating 
against him. His offences have come to the know- 
ledge of the proper authorities. But he is of the 
favored class, and the law proves a dead letter in 
his case. His accusers are not actuated by mo- 
tives of personal hostility, as the accusers in the 
other case were. ‘They have made known his of- 
fences to the authorities whose duty it is to take 
cognizance of them. In this they have done their 
duty, and there the matter rests. Although this 
officer has added to his other offences the guilt of 
arraigning before a military tribunal a brother-offi- 
cer on false charges, he still goes unwhipped of 
justice. 

Do not these facts indicate that the laws of the 
Navy are kept in two phials—one of which is 
closely sealed, and seldom permitted to be opened— | 
the other, large-mouthed and convenient, ready at 
all times with its wrath to be emptied out upon the 
younger, and therefore the weaker and more frail, 
members of the corps? Within the last five or six 
years, but two officers of rank have been brought 
to trial in the Navy. In both cases, their offences 
were officially represented to the proper authorities, 
who declined to take cognizance of them—in both 
cases, young officers were the accusers—in both 


eases, trials were obtained only through the force 
of public opinion, to which the parties aggrieved | 
appealed as a dernier resort—and, in both cases, 
the accused were found guilty, and punishments | 


I 
were awarded. 1 both eases, such were the 


T 
at 


But 
difficulties of opening the sealed phial, that, had not 
personal insults and injuries of an extraordinary 
character inflamed the minds of the accusers, and 
impelled them on to ‘leave no stone unturned’ in 
their efforts to be avenged, the outraged laws would 
have remained sealed up as a dead letter to this 
day; and their vengeance would never have been 
let loose upon the guilty heads of the ofvenders. 
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Allusion has been made to these cases, not from 
any ungenerous motive or unkind feeling towards 
the officers concerned, but for the purpose of pro- 
perly illustrating the defects of a system, under 
Un- 


der an imperfect and defective system of jurispru- 


which we, they, and the Navy, are laboring 
dence, reason teaches us to expect an imperfe ct 
and the 
tory of the recent courts-martial exemplifies still 


and defective administration of law his- 
further the defective manner in which the laws of 
Let i! 


recent, 


the Navy are administered. us take for 


lustration, because the most the facts fur- 
nished by the proceedings of the courts, that, 
within the last 


vened in the 


twelve have been 
United States, for the trial of com- 


missioned officers of the Navy. 


months con- 
‘Two of these cases 
have been already cited. ‘The other two were of 
junior officers. One of them was arraigned upon 
the broad and open grounds, that he had offended 
against good morals and the law. 


found guilty, and punished. 


He was tried, 
The other, as in the 
case before cited, had disturbed his Captain’s bile, 
and therefore he was guilty, in the opinion of his 
accuser, of a grave and serious offence in military 
law; and (poor fellow—requiescat in pacem! a more 
correct officer or a better man never lived) if suf- 
fered to go unpunished for such an act, he would, 
according to his accuser, destroy the morals of the 
Navy, trample the law and his superior officers un- 
der foot, and bring irretrievable ruin upen the 
whole service. A trial was granted without diffi- 
culty, and here is an extract from the finding of the 
court. 

“The court, after mature deliberation, find the 
accused, Lieutenant — 





, not guilty of the char- 
ges exhibited against him by Commander ——-—. 
Nor are the second specifications proved, except 
such parts of them only which relate to his having 
written the several letters appended to the proceed- 
ings ; and they do therefore honorably acquit him. 
And the court are further of opinion, that the char- 
ges and specifications are FRIVOLOUS and vexa- 
T1ous ; inasmuch as after having kept Lieutenant 





— suspended from duty for nearly three 
months, and voluntarily restoring him to duty, to 
bring these charges against Him for the offence, for 
which he had already been TOO SEVERELY PUNISHED. 
And the court would respectfully call the attention 
of the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, to the 
very loose and irrelevant manner in which the va- 
rious specifications are drawn up; so that it has 
been with,the greatest difficulty the court have 
been able to separate the superfluous matter with 
which they are surrounded.” 

An officer, like Cesar’s wife, should not only be 
free from guilt, but above the suspicion of it. 
Like her’s, his character is tainted by the charge. 
And when he is falsely accused, the simple find- 
ing of ‘ not guilty’ does not wipe away the stain. 
Who of your readers, Mr. Editor, if falsely in- 
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dicted for crime, and publicly arraigned as a cul- 
prit on the criminal’s bench, would consider the 
cold verdict of not guilty, enough to return his 
good name to hin 


before t Does your law overlook false imprisonment 


as spotless and as unsullied as 


and malicious prosecution ° and, in such a case, would 
When an offi- 


cer is arraigned before a court-martial for neclect 


it afford the citizen no redress? 


of duty, and for conduct unbecoming the character 


of an officer and a gentleman, it is prima facie evi- 


dence (for it is a court martial, and not a court of 


enquiry,) that he has laid himself liable to the 
charge, and therefore in the minds of the many, the 
stains of guilt are upon him. 
nol guilty does not wipe themaway. Is it nothing 
it nothing that this 
officer, who had done no wrong, should have been 


to be falsely accused? Was 


confined for months in a floating cell; and in the 
language of his judges, TOO SEVERELY PUNISHED; 
and that too in advance, upon charges which the 
altogether 


court were constrained to pronounce 


frivolous and vexatious 2? Would not the laws of a 


healthful code, faithfully and impartially adminis- 
tered, require that this Commander should have 
been arraigned in turn, upon charges of cruelty 
and oppression, and been made to answer before 
that very tribunal for falsely and maliciously accu- 
sing a brother-officer ? 

The court-martial code in the Navy is so vague 
and imperfect in many respects, that entire pro- 
ceedings are by no means unfrequently vitiated and 
set aside on account of informality. And in this 
way the guilty sometimes escape. 

Laws that are defective, or only partially ad- 
and those that are un- 
And, that 
we may still further illustrate the necessity there 


ministered, beget offenders ; 
wise in their provisions create abuses. 


is for revising the present Naval code, turn we 
now from the dead letter of the law, and unpun- 
ished crime, to point out abuses that are practised 
according to law. It is lawful in the Navy, to re- 
ceive on board, and to carry from place to place in 
our men-of-war, gold, silver, jewels and the like ; 
and it is also lawful for the Commanders to charge 
and receive as pay, a per-centage for thus lending 
to the property of the citizen, (for merchantmen 
can transport it as well,) the security afforded by 
The 


the Spanish American republics, 


the national character of public vessels. 
merchants of 
make their remittances to this country and to Eng- 
to the unstable 
condition of the governments under which they 


land mostly in bullion. Owing 
live, the private property, both of residents and 
citizens, often becomes unsafe in its place of de- 
posite on shore. Hence, plate and bullion find 
their way, in large amounts, on board of the public 
vessels sent to cruise in the waters of those coun- 
tries. For thus receiving this property in a secure 
place of deposit, a per-centage of one or two dol- 
lars in the hundred is levied upon it, as the Cap- 


And the finding of 
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tain’s perquisite. Ships of war are maintained at 
the public expense, and for the general welfare. 
They are sent abroad to maintain that respect 
among others which is due to their nation; to pro- 
mote the interests of commerce ; and to give pro- 
tection to the rights and property of the citizen 
engaged in his lawful pursuits. If then, in con- 
formity with any one of these objects, the officer 
be required to receive on board the public armed 
vessel, the property of the citizen, when presented 
in the shape of gold and silver, it is his duty to re- 
ceive it, and to afford it all the security his vessel 
can give. And those wholesome principles of the 
law which requires him to give convoy and protec- 
tion to the private property of the citizen, in the 
form of ships and their cargoes, and fordids him 
to charge or receive any thing whatever for so 
doing, obtain with as much force in this case as in 
that. 


ty of the citizen in the one shape as in the other. 


It is as much his duty to protect the proper- 
; ] proj 


He is employed by government to do his duty, and 
If the 
perquisite be allowed on the grounds, that to re- 


to it alone he should look for compensation. 


ceive and transport specie in a man-of-war be ex- 
tra service for the Captain, it is also extra service 
for the other officers and the crew by whom the 
labor is performed—and they too, should be enti- 
tled to extra compensation. If the service be at- 
tended with any dangers, hardships or privations, 
as it frequently is, all are alike exposed to them— 
and the jaws which govern in the case of salvage, 
and in the distribution of prize-money, ought also 


‘to obtain here. 


But as unjust as the present law is, its injustice 
is nothing in comparison with the abuses to which 
it gives rise, and the evils which it entails upon the 
Navy. 


to abuse—and in this, the allurements held out to the 


Perquisites of office, in most cases, tend 


officer, by the prospect of private gain, often lead 
him from the direct path of duty, into abuses, of the 
nature and extent of which none but those who 
have seen for 


have cruised in the Pacific, and 


themselves, can form proper conceptions. Money 
for transportation may be sometimes offered at the 
North, when duty, the interest of government, and 
the welfare of its citizens, all require the presence 
But the 
amount thus offered may reach one or two mil- 


of the officer with his ship at the South. 


lions—and some ships have obtained greater sums. 
The Captain’s per-centage will nett him $40,000 
or $50,000—the trip may be made in two or three 
months—he is thousands of miles from home—and, 
although we are taught, from infancy up, to pray, 
“lead us not into temptation,” here it is presented 
in the most glittering and seductive shape. In less 
than two years in the Pacific, one officer is said to 
have realized $100,000 from this perquisite alone. 
And others have made large sums——some thirty, 
This 
source of gain is not as fruitful to the officer now, 


some forty, and some sixty thousand dollars. 
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as it has been; yet it is sufficiently lucrative, es- 


pecially on the Pacific station, to give rise to evils 


that ought not to be. If it be expedient to charge 


freight for the transportation of money in our pub- 


lic vessels, the proceeds ought to go into the hos- 


pital or some other fund—and not into the pockets 
of individuals. 


By what rule the present number of officers has | 


been assigned to the several grades in the Navy, I 
have never been able to discover. 


and neither has any relation to the number of ships. 


The due proportions, between the materiel and offi- | 


ciel of a Navy, are governed by certain laws, and 
are as easily to be determined as the ratio between 
any known quantities in mathematics. By failing 
to observe these proportions, the history of the Re- 
public 
ready 
taken And, after an interval of forty 
years, the time is once more at hand, when reor- 


been considered necessary, and has actually 
place. 


ganization according to these rules, or reduction | 


again ad libitum, is required. Navy officers and 
men-of-war, like quantities in Algebra, constitute 
an equation in the national marine, by which the 


value of all other of its parts may be deter- 


mined ; and according to which the acts of the| 


government with regard to its Navy ought always 
to be regulated. But, hitherto, government has 
acted in the matter, neither in conformity with the 
doctrines of numbers, nor the rules of quantity. 


By improper, and therefore injudicious alterations 


and substitutions, transposition and elimination, | 


the proportions of the great equation have been 
destroyed. And now, that it is required to clear it 
up, it becomes necessary to know what is the 
proper value of every term and part, and what are 
the just and natural proportions between its mem- 


bers, before the process by which the desired | 


equality is to be restored, can be known. Wise 
men and the public interest alone can determine 


what that process shall be—whether subtraction on | 


one side, or addition on the other. If by the for- 
mer, let ships be sold, or sunk, or burned, (as said 
before) till the Navy, as it now is, can afford to 
each ship that remains, her due quota cf officers. 
If by the latter, then let the number of officers be 
increased, until every ship be provided with her 
due complement. Whether by increase, or di- 
minution, this is the standard to which the Navy 
must be brought at last. And, until the practical 


adoption of this standard, the Navy will be unsta- 


ble—as liable to unhealthy increase at one time, | 
There | 


as to unwholesome stagnation at ‘another. 
can be no time more propitious than the present, 
for the introduction of such a system. 
agement and injudicious legislation have reduced 
the Navy to a state of confusion and disorder 
never before witnessed. A thorough overhauling 
is rendered necessary to save it from ruin—its of- 
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The number of 
juniors is independent of the number of seniors; | 


. ' * a ! 
shows that one reduction of its Navy has al- 


Bad man- | 
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ficers and their country from dishonor and dis 
grace. 


The public expenditure incident to such an over 


of the 
Navy, would swell the aggregate of the annual 


hauling, and to the consequent increase 
Naval appropriations but little, if any, above their 
| present ratio. 


In 1837-38, a law was passed to 
authorize a squadron of armed ships to be main- 
|tained in service along the Atlantic sea-board, but 
| The 


now 


ithe law has never been carried into effect. 


duties of the Revenue service, which 1s a 


separate corps supported at an annual cost to the 
public of $200,000, or $300,000, mizht be transfer- 


red to this squadron, with the most beneficial re- 


|sults, both on the score of economy and efficiency. 


This service consists of fifteen vessels and seventy- 
\odd Captains and Lieutenants, whose salary, in 
gross, may be stated at $70,000 ; all of which, by 
transferring its duties to the Navy in the manner 
proposed, would be saved. 


Besides protection of 


the revenue, this arrangement would give constant 
and useful employment to nearly one hundred 
Lieutenants inthe Navy. Moreover, if the neces- 
\sary number of steamers and officers proper to be 
/maintained in the Navy were put in commission, 
i the expense of the Revenue service might be en- 
tirely dispensed with; for those steamers, without 
‘the additional cost of a dollar, might perform all 
the duties of the Revenue service, and, in doing 


‘this, they would the more completely subserve the 
purposes of the government, by affording useful oc- 
cupation to alarge number of the officers, who other- 
wise would be without it. Such service would make 

them familiar with the and 


teach them to become pilots of our own ports and 


bars and channels, 


harbors ; an accomplishment which, in the exigen- 
cies of war, often proves of the first importance to 
the Navy officer. 

The enormous rate at which work is done for the 
Navy, may fairly be charged as another evil of the 
present system. The experience of every Officer, 
who has had an opportunity of judging, will con- 
‘firm the statement, that the cost of work at the 
public dock-yards greatly exceeds the of 
In some in- 
The 


She 


cost 
‘similar work at private ship-yards. 
stances the expense is many times greater. 
schooner Pilot was built at a Navy-Yard. 
cost the government $33,000, and was sold before 
she had performed her first cruise, for $3000, (I 
think). 


the Pilot’s place, (and there was no material dif- 


The schooner Active, bought to supply 


| ference in the size of these two vessels) cost $8,000. 
She was taken forthwith to the New-York Navy- 
Yard, and repaired at the cost of $13,700. She was 
further repaired at Norfolk, the cost of which is 
not known. 


And without having been to sea, she 
|was sold, after receiving all 
| $4,500. 


| 


| Such are the effects of the system adopted, that 
- 3 : > . » 
it has induced the mechanics of our Navy- Yards 


these repairs, for 
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to vie with each other in doing little, rather than | 


much. For, say they, ‘‘do our interests require 


the work on hand to be finished, that we may be 


have been heard to boast—one that he had painted 
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worm-holes, which, though they indicate that the 
system is faulty in detail, are alluded to for the pur- 


| pose of showing that the ‘leakage’ under it, is by 
discharged for the want of employment?” They 


percolation and by drops, as we!l as by steady jets 


|through open seams. 
a wash-board in a day; another, that he had put a} 


The delay in getting ships out upon their sta- 


lock on a door. The price of each of these day’s | tions, and in relieving them when there ; the prac- 


work was $2,00, or $2,50. 
The sloop of war Falmouth was repaired in| 
1834 :— 


Cost of materials, - — - . $ 20,035 45 2 9 o5 747 5 | 
do. Labor, - . 5,7 2 20 ( a , . 


‘Ta | 

Sloop St. Louis, do. 1838 :— 
Cost of Materials, - - $55,021 43 
do. Labor, - - - - 48,400 00 + $119,435 28 | 
do. Stores, - - 16,013 855 | 


Mark the difference between the price of Labor | 
and of Materials in the two cases. By the esti- | 
mates of 1824,* the building of a sloop of war of| 


the Ist class, cost—Materials, $30,866 26; Labor, | 


$15,650,—making $46,516 26; and her equipment | 
is set-down at $38,483 74—making the total cost | 
when ready for sea $85,000. On the opposite | 
side of the river, at New-York, packet-ships, larger | 
than the St. Louis by one half, are built, fitted and | 
found in the most elegant manner, with bulk-heads 
of bird’s-eye maple, stairways of inlaid mahogany, | 
airy saloons, splendid cabins, and magnificent apart- 
ments, all for $ 75,000, or $80,000. Whereas to | 
repair, ata Navy-Yard, a ship but two-thirds the | 
size of one of these, costs $119,435 28! And 
this case is not selected as the most extravagant. | 
The mechanics at our Navy-Yards are employed | 


by the day, and are not subject to Navy rules and 


regulations. When an officer demands more work | 
of them than is required by their rule of private 
interest, he does it at his ownperil. You recollect | 
the Major Lendrum affair, recently enacted in Bal- 
timore! Navy officers have long since learned, that 


lettres de cachet may be also issued against them. 


There is a quiet way of putting one under the| 
: 3 a 

ban in the Navy. | 
Forty-five dollars a ton for pig-iron is at this| 


time paid, at one of our Navy- Yards, to make cas- | 


tings for the Navy. Ask one of your own iron-| 
. B 5 | 
mongers the price of this article, and he will tell| 
g : , ' | 
you that thirty or thirty-five dollars is all that he | 
, ’ ' 
. . . ry | 
making the purchase of such articles. ‘They see) 


the abuse andcomplain of it; and the Commandant | 


can get. Navy officers have nothing to do with 


of the Yard, at which such prices are paid, will tell | 
you, that, had he the authority to exercise a proper | 
control over the matter, he could save to the Go-| 
vernment the salary of every officer attached to the | 
Station. A United States steamer, already man- | 
ned and equipped, is lying idle at Norfolk. Her| 
officers and men would be glad of any active em-| 
ployment. And six dollars a head, for the trans- | 
portation of seamen from Baltimore to Norfolk, | 
are paid to other steamboats. But these are mere 


* American State Papers— Class vi. vol. i., p. 899 


| tice of keeping their crews abroad, at greatly in- 


creased wages, after their terms of service have 
expired; and the delay* which sometimes occurs 
in paying them off when they do return, occa- 
sionally involving an expense of five hundred or 
six hundred dollars a day, are fairly chargeable 
upon the system. They are evils and injuries 
to the public service, which ought not to exist, and 
which a proper organization would not fail to eor- 
rect. In 1833, (I have no statistics of a later date) 
the American trade with Canton was valued at 


|sixteen millions of dollars. It has been nearly 


eighteen months since the East-India squadron 
left Canton for the United States, and more, since 
another squadron ought to have been in readiness 
to relieve it. That trade has been interrupted by 
an armed force, and nothing has been done to pro- 


tect it. This delay shows that great difficulties 
|must exist under the present system, in getting 


ships ready for sea. In this fact, we have an apt 
illustration of the condition in which the Navy is 
at present. No emergency can arise, short of a 
state of actual warfare, which calls, more urgently 
than this, for despatch. In the Spring, it was an- 
nounced that a large squadron of ships was to be 
fitted out with all possible expedition for the China 


‘seas. In the Fall, that squadron has dwindled 


away to one sloop of war, and along-legged, crank, 
six-and-thirty-gun ship—of all vessels in the Navy, 
the one least suitable for such service. But not- 
withstanding these efforts at expedition, and the 
urgency of the case, these two ships can scarce be 
said to be in a state of forwardness, for the time 
of their sailing has not yet been appointed.t If the 
Navy were under that system of management, 
which the general weal requires it should be, the 
timber, since the order was issued for the fitting 
out of these ships, might have been cut from the 
forest, and better ships than they might have been 
built and sent to sea long before these will reach 
their station. 

What further proof need we that the plan, by 
which the affairs of the Navy are conducted, is 
defective in its details—that the whole system re- 
quires amendment and reorganization? Is the na- 
tional peculiarity, which requires facts to precede 
opinion, so strong among your readers that it is 
necessary to multiply proof? If so, let them bear 


in mind the fact, that, during the present year, but 


one ship only has been equipped and got to sea in 
time to take her place on her station abroad. With 


* The delay—more frequent formerly, than of late. 
+ They have not sailed at the time of going to press.— Ed. 
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this exception, every ship that has returned from|and other failures in ship building—transporting 


her three years of foreign service, has been com-| 
pelled to leave her station before another could be | 
got ready to take her place. The Columbia and) 
John Adams, as before stated, frem the East-In-}| 
dies—the Lexington, the Falmouth, and the Boxer, | 
from the Pacific.—the Independence from the, 


Brazils, and the Vandalia from the West-Indies, | 


And 


have all returned under such circumstances. 
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guns from the Lakes, where they are wanted, to 
New-York, where they are not wanted. 
recollect the inconvenience suffered 


You well 
in the last 
war, by the delay of getting guns to the Lakes. 
They were literally dragged there at an immense 
cost of labor and of money. And, as though guns 
may be never wanted on the Lakes again, they 


have been dragged back to New-York. The last 


though some of these left their stations more than | tidings of them were given by the Inspector of 
twelve months ago—and none less than six—the | Ordnance, a few years ago, who found them placed 
Independence and the Boxer are the only ones | within the reach of salt water tides, undergoing a 


among them whose places have been supplied. Does 
this look like the workings of a well-regulated sys- 
tem? Or does it not rather resemble the labor of a 
machine, the cogs and wheels of which are rusted 
and broken ¢ 

A judicious reorganization would prevent the 
recurrence of such evils, and dry up the sources 
of much useless expense which now exists. Be- 
sides this saving, as an offset and a recommenda- 
tion, the balance-sheet would exhibit a ten-fold 
efficiency for the Navy, with an entire column of 
important national advantages in favor of increase 
and reorganization. An account of the savings 
effected in the first year after reorganization, might 
be stated roundly somewhat in the form below,—| 


The grade, with a list of 200 passed Midshipmen, 


rapid process of rust and destruction. 

Another charge under the head of ‘ blunders,’ 
may be laid against a timber-dock, that was built 
|many years ago at Norfolk, for water-seasoning. 
After this dock had been in use for some time, it 
| was thought that water-seasoning impaired the du- 
rability of ship-timber; and the dock was filled up, 
‘and a ship-house built over it. Not many years 
afterwards, and, under the auspices of the same 
‘Official body, (whether composed of the same indi- 
viduals, I know not, nor does it matter, for my 
| purpose is not to attack individuals, but to gain for 
|the service, by showing the workings of an old 
|and a bad system, the benefits of a new and a better 
} 


one,)—under the auspices of the same body, then, 
another timber-dock has been commenced at Nor- 





abolished, - - - - $160,000 | folk, larger and more splendid than the first. 
do. do. 17 passed Assistant Surgeons, - 18,000; Thousands of dollars have been expended upon 
7 Teachers ; > ofessors F 20.00) ps i * ms . : 
do. do. 17 Teachers and | geen ; 0,000) it. and it is not yet finished. The work upon it 
Duties of Revenue Service transferred from a ; ad . 
ae steal has been suspended for the want of an appropria- 
separate and distinct corpsto Home Squadron, 225,000} : p 
Repairing old ships at more than their original cost, wom, or from some other ape, erhaps the same 
putting new upper-works on rotten timbers, official body has again decided that water-season- 
e.g. Frigate United States, with ‘ many a blun- ing does injure timber, and that therefore it is use- 
le 4 o lhel , } > . ’ 
ler and foolish notion’ besides, not hnown to less to complete the dock. 
the public, - - - - 250,000 


ate Sad, In 1820, long before this dock was commen- 
$673,000 | ced, the Navy Commissioners wrote pages in 

A sum more than sufficient for the pay of the ad-| proving to Congress that timber docks would be 
ditional officers required under the new sysiem. | worse than useless. And what is still more re- 
In explanation of the items menticned above, | markable is, that the Board should have advocated 
and to show that they are not overcharged, a fur- the building of this stupendous dock, after crown- 
ther statement is necessary—and Ist. The Frigate | ing, on that occasion, their objections in the fol- 
United States was repaired lasi fall at the cost of | lowing language—* ‘The Commissioners beg leave 
$80,000. She was manned, equipped and got | here to observe, that if the objections already urged 
ready for sea, when the carpenter reported that | to the practice of immersion (preserving timber in 
some of her timbers were rotten. She was ac-| water) should not be considered as conclusive, still 
cordingly surveyed and was condemned as unsea- lit would be highly improper to resort to it at any 


worthy. Besides the $80,000 thus wasted, there 
ought to be taken into the account, the pay of her 
crew of nearly 500 men and officers, that were on 


‘of our building yards, where the worm is known 
to frequent, Norfolk and New-York for instance.* 
But fully to understand the splendid folly of this 


board of her for months—the cost, with the wear! un‘lertaking, you must bear in mind, it is not to this 
and tear of getting her from Boston to ! 


New-York,| day a settled point, whether water-seasoning is an 
‘ . 7 : e a " . ° . 

and from New-York to Norfolk—also the pay of | advantage or a disadvantage to ship-timber. Some 
her crew while waiting for another ship to be got | maintain that, in the process, an acid is generated by 
ready at Norfolk. T'o which ought also to be add-| the action of the water upon the juices of the wood, 
ed the injury sustained by our fellow-citizens and | which is highly injurious to the latter. Others, with 

} : : iJ Cc > 7 2 > d 7 1 2) . > ry Co . - 

the public, in consequence of the delay in relieving | * Letter of Dec. 9, 1820, in reply to queries propounded 
an important station. 2nd. ‘Many a blunder and] on 24 Nov., 1820, by P. P. Barbour, chairman of Naval 


foolish notion.’ Videlicet: The steamer Fulton’ Committee, H. R. 
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equal plausibility, on the other hand, maintain that |reported, by Mr. Secretary Crowninsiield, to the 


the destructive properties in the wood (described | 14th Congress, in 1816, to be $153,475. The re- 
by the } 


: . . j . ‘ . o ° ° 
Navy Commissioners as certain acescent | pairs put upon this forty-four gun-ship in the course 
fermentative qualities of the sap juices) are neu- | 


of seven years, amount to more than twice that 
tralized, by the infusion of 


| 
a pickle which serves | sum. 
to preserve it. ‘Though of such doubtful utility. Repairs of Frigate Brandywine, in 1834: 
| Materials, - - - 
and there was no one to institute a series of| Labor, - - 


this Dock was built, destroyed, and built again; —— oe. 


$69,836 08 
31,636 48 


experiments, in order to determine whether water- | 
seasoning 


Stores, not ascertained. 





$101,472 56 


preserves or destroys timber. Un- 
der a well-regulated system, would not this ques- 


tion have 


Repairs of the Sloop Natchez, in 1835: 
Materials, - ° ° $31,653 00 
27,830 00 


$59,483 00 


: : The rule among merchant-ship-builders is, that, 
malfeasances of office are! oy account of what they call ‘ dead labor,’ the cost 
not chargeable under the present system upon any of labor compared with the cost of materials, is 
one. For, had the expenses been hundreds of | much greater in a large ship than a small one— 
millions instead of hundreds of thousands, I would | 4), scaffulding for a large ship is much higher, and 
still defy you, Sir, to set before the public that offi- | the timber much heavier—therefore more labor is 
cer at whom you could point the finger and as-| required to hoist it up as well as to handle it. But 
observe how completely this very obvious rule is re- 
versed in the cases of the Brandywine and Natchez. 
The former is more than double the tonnage of 
$38,000 difference 
the cost of materials, there are but little more 


I have n, from good au- | than $3000 difference in the price of the labor. 
thority, that one oi our s!oops-of-war, which cost | 


- - - 


been settled, before estimates were 


“hai : | Labor, - - - - 
made, or an appropr.ation asked for this Dock? 


Stores, not ascertained. 
At whose recommendation soever the enormous 





expenses of thus putting up and pulling down 
were incurred, wilful 


suredly say, ‘that’s the man upon whom rests the 
blame of this thing.’ 


| 
So true, and so applicable | 
under this system, is the old aphorism, that “ in| 

J 


faa eed ne we is no individual res sibility.”” 
divided power, the re isn rindi idual respon ibility. |the latter—and while there are 
It has been said that ships are repaired at more | 


lin 
than their original e4st. 


sage . Refer to statements already made as authentic 
originally $85,000, was recently repaired at a cost | 


\as the foregoing, and derived from the same source, 
” &; » ) j ’ é tar « } : 4 nse se y 4 : 1 ' j 

of $120,000. And ufter all this expens , she would leoncerning the repairs of the Pilot and Active, and 

hardly be worth—for the purposes of war—the salt | 


,of the Falmouth and St. Louis. 
contained in the water which she displaces. 


Dull | , . err , 
b d } rr t] t] | The Ohio, 80 guns, repaired at New-York prior to trip to 
vO 2, she e ithe } ‘ith | a . 
STOUR SERETErS, SHS Com Renner come Up pion : | Boston, in 1838-’39, (timbers not touched :) 
Phe | Materials, - - 
original cost of the schooner Shark, was $22,000;! Labor, — - . 


an inferior, nor escape from a superior force, 


$219,637 31 
193,970 20 


and when last repaired, her repairs alone cost | Stores, not known 


$46,000. In proving that the system is a ruinous | Repairs at Boston, - + + + - 101,000 00 
ne \ Lae | Stores, not known 
one, I am willing that the above facts may be set | veer 
d c ’ evid : .| Repairs after return from Boston, - 79,371 00 
aside as ‘hear-say’ evidence ; and that the proof! gj.65 do. in a . 97.377 00 


should rest upon the testimony of the expenditure- a 
books themselves—a very few extracts from which 
have found their way into the “ Lucky Bag.” By 
such testimony then, partial as it is, let the system 
be tried. 
afforded by the following statements: 


Total as far as ascertained, - - $621,355 51 
To estimate at these rates the cost of such a 
‘ship from first to last, is like calculating the dis- 
I challenge contradiction to the evidence |tance of the most remote star that can be seen 
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Repairs of the Frigate U. States, in April, 1832: 
Materials, - ° . . $131,281 78 
Labor and stores, not ascertained. 


In December, 1834—after an interval of only 
thirty-two months—this frigate was again under 


repairs. 

Materials, - - . - $52,210 10 
Labor not ascertained. 

Stores, - - - - - 23,285 00 








$75,495 10 
This frigate was again under repairs in 1839. 
After having been repaired this last time at a cost 
of $75,000, or $100,000, she was found to be rot- 
ten, and is now lying at Norfolk unfit for sea. 
The cost of building a forty-four gun ship was 





through the telescope of Herschel. The result is 
so overwhelming, that the mind cannot grasp it 
when expressed in the ordinary terms of measure- 
ment ; and the astronomer tells his pupil how many 
years it would take a cannon-ball or a ray of light, 
travelling with all its velocity, to reach that distant 
world. The money which this ship, now on her 
first cruise, has already cost the Government, if run 
into bars of silver, would, without hyperbole, be al- 
most enough to ballast the largest of our live-oak 
built frigates. 

By Admiralty regulations, the cost, under peace 
rates, of building and eguipping for sea a ship of 
120 guns in the Royal Navy, (furniture and sea- 
stores ineluded,) is about $348,945, (.£78,135.) 
The ratio between the cost of materials and of la- 
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bor in England, is stated at one-fourth or one-fifth. | on the 3d aaa: 1823, her cost is stated to be 
You have seen by the statistics furnished above, | $294,042 97; of which 109,878 23 was for labor. 
that under our system there is no such thing as| But you have seen that the labor to repair her in 
rule or ratio in practice, though the rule by which | 1838-39, cost not less than $280,000; and that to 
estimates are made is about one-third. Another | | tepair her on/y once, cost, under the present system, 
remarkabje feature in this system is, the frequency | | $62 1,355 51*—almost three times her original 
with which repairs are called for. Men-of-war|cost. What would you, as a man of business, think 
are built of live-oak—merchantmen of white-oak,| of a ship owner, who, instead of selling his old 
usually. After a three years cruise, it is generally | ships, should proceed to repair them at such rates? 
deemed necessary under the present system, tho- | With such an exhibit as the above, meagre too 
roughly to repair a man-of-war. A white-oak mer- | of items as it is, do you not think the estimate of 
chantman, carrying cargoes heavier than the bat- | $250,000 too small to cover the ‘ blunders and fool- 
tery, the provisions and crew of a man-of-war, | ish notions’ incident tothe present systemt Would 
usually runs ten or twelve years—frequently much| you not say that the savings to be effected under 
longer—before she is touched. She sails on the | this head alone, by reorganization, would come near- 
same seas, encounters the same gales and tem- | er to $1,000,000 annually? To satisfy the cry of 
pests; and, without having in her frame the sub- | retrenchment and reform raised in the land, members 
stantial materials, or the strength of the other, out-|of Congress, at Ay last session, seized upon the 
lasts her by many years. Al! of which is the fault | C ommissioner of Pensions, increased his duties, 
of thesystem. ‘The ‘Great Henry,’ before alluded land reduced his diohk But the abuses here set 
to as the first ship with port-holes, was launched forth are not to be corrected by bringing down the 
in 1515—and, without having been repaired, she| pay of a Midshipman, or a Commodore. Honora- 
was fit for service, when she was accidentally burnt 


ble legislators are warned that the evils are deeply 
thirty-eight years afterwards. ‘The ‘ Sovereign of 


‘seated in the system itself, and are not to be re- 
the Seas’ was launched in 1636, and sixty years af- | moved by merely the plucking of a leaf, or the lop- 
terwards she began to require repairs. But let us| ping off of a limb: the axe must be laid at the 
come down to our own times. Ata 





cost, in round root—for nothing short of thorough and complete 
numbers, of not less than $370,000, we find the live- | reorganization will do. 

oak built frigate,‘ United States,’ undergoing a pro- To what page soever I turn, I find my note-book 
cess of thorough repairs no less than three times in| filled with memoranda Which exemplify the evils of 
the course ofseven years. By statementsmade many |the present system. However distinctly, within 
years ago, and befure this system was adopted, it | the walls of the Navy Department, usage may have 
appears that the repairs of this same frigate, from | | drawn the line of demarkation between the duties 
1802 to 1809—a period also of seven years—cost | lof Secretary and Navy-Board, or however well it 
but $46,924 14.* The United States schooner | may be understood there, you wi/! find but few able 
Dolphin went to sea in 1821, and was kept out of|to trace it out of that building. Ask officers of 
the reach of this repairing system. She continued|the Navy, where the duties of the Navy-Board be- 

in active service on the Pacific Station and among| gin? or where its responsibilities end! or where 
the Polynesian Islands for rourTEEN years, and| rests its accountability '—and no two will agree in 
was never once repaired during all thattime. The|their reply. Ask the best informed citizens the 
United States frigate Brandywine was built four|same question. Some will tell you that the Navy- 
years after the Dolphin, and has already been re-| Board is a power behind the Secretary, greater 
paired three or four times. The ships of some of|than the Secretary himself—that there is a Master- 
the packet- lines from New-York, after having run| Spirit in that Board which rules the Navy. Others 
as ‘liners’ for eight or ten years, are then sold; and, | will tell you that the evil genius of the Navy 
without recciving any repairs whatever, go cruising | presides at that Board. Him they unjustly charge 
round the world in pursuit of whales. The calcu-| with every thing that goes amiss, and would hold re- 


lation is, that the large Liverpool packets that are| sponsible for the present condition of the Navy. 
now built, will run as sound and good ships for 





fourteen years. *In the building of merchant-ships, the cost of labor 
M4 > . . , : c-half t} > . is + loawy . 
By the estimates of 1816+—from which time the | '8 about one-half the cost of raaterials. In wy avy, the 
‘ j Idi : ~ | frigate P é st $178,320 09— ras $87,039 69: 
present system is pienepietes building of a sloop-of- frigate Fotomas cast S£79,500 GBs-tae tater wan Gor eae OS 
Materials, $91,280 40. 
war cost $46,293. But you have already seen that 
M < al ’ 74 
the repairs put upon the sloop-of-war St. Louis at} The Columbus, 74, cost 





, Cle Materials, - - - - ‘ $ 222,693 64} 
one time, cost $119,435 28. By the same estimates, Lat - ‘ 204: ‘ > 7 

° ° = om ‘. > nme J ’ ” ad o e e bad ° sea i 
the building of a 74 is put down at $217,412. The ae 
Ohio, 86guns, was commenced about this time. And, | co ee ee ee $426,931 114 


_ . ° ‘ = A 
in a communication to Congress from Mr. Monroe, | But in consequence of the pulling to pieces, the cost of la- 


* American State Papers: Class vi., vol. i, p. 253. rc bor compared with materials, ought to be greater in repair- 
+ Ldid, p. 400. ‘ing than it is in building. 
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Or go to the act by which that Board was created, | pride; and, under such calamities oft-repeated, we 
and you will find that it may be nothing at all, or| might expect to hear the many-tongued and merci- 
every thing—so vague is the law. [less voice of popular clamor, crying aloud for the 
A few months ago, when, in the opinion of many, | blood of some unfortunate officer more innocent 
a war with England was more than probable, anjand guiltless than they who cry: for the people 
officer in command abroad, anticipating such an!now, while it is time, may correct the evil and 
event, wrote, that he could neither run, nor chase. | prevent disaster, by placing the Navy upon a pro- 
All that he could do, would be to stand and fight | per footing. 
whatever force should choose to attack him; for} In no period of equal duration have as many im- 
there was not a vessel in his squadron, except one, | provements been made in Naval architecture, as 
that, under the most favorable circumstances, would | there have been within the last forty years. But 
sail more than five knots an hour. Whom would you | on this side of the Atlantic these improvements 
hold responsible for the building of these tubs!| have becn mainly confined to the commercial ma- 
Under the present system, the law makes no one | rine. 
amenable. ‘Therefore, admitting that every officer | 
who had any thing to do with their models, their 


As our merchant ships have advanced in ele- 
gance of model, combining the qualities of strength, 
capacity, and fleetness in admirable proportions, so 
construction, or equipment, did his duty, you must | have our men-of-war receded. The vessels of this 
charge the fault upon the system, and hold up the | five-knot squadron are all new ships. It is well 
fact as an example in illustration of the defects of| known that the vessels built by Humphreys and 
the present organization. We have seen in a for- | Eckford—before the present system came into ex- 
mer number, how officers, acting under a defective | istence, or had fairly fastened itself on the Navy— 
system, ‘ preserved the line’ in fleet engagements, | are to this day the favorite and the fastest ships in 
did their duty, and brought defeat and disgrace | the Navy; and some of them were built more than 
upon the arms of England. Like causes produce | forty years ago. The cause of this is fairly attri- 
like effects. Assuredly a$ war comes upon us with | butable to the system adopted in the Navy. The 
the Navy in its present condition, as assuredly will | Constructor is subordinate to the Navy-Board, and 
there be disaster at sea; and, in a general confusion | the Commissioners may approve, alter or reject the 
and consternation, officers may expect to see the| model which he is required to submit to their in- 
tragedy of Byng reénacted on the quarter-deck of | spection. 
some American ship. A few months ago, an Eng-| It is well known that the Commissioners had 
lish sloop-of-war, called the Rover, (one of Sym- | their own way in the building of the Columbus 
monds’ ships,) challenged the whole of this five- | seventy-four ; for they undertook to make her the 
knot squadron to a race. The one that was the | model-ship* of her class for the Navy. They failed, 
least dull among them took up the gauntlet and|and produced a ship—the masts and hull of which 
was distanced with ease. alone, cost $426,931 114! It is said that Eckiord 
For the sake of further illustrating the practical | insisted on having his way too in the building of 
effects of a system, under which it can so hap-|one ship. He produced the Ohio, eighty. She is 
pen that a nest of tubs can be turned out upon|to this day the crack-ship of her class in the Navy; 
the Navy, and sent to sea as men-of-war, let us|andthough much larger than, did not cost as much 
suppese that the question of the North-Kastern | as, the Commissioners’ ship, by $132,888 14! 
Boundary Line had been settled by a resort to} Ship-building and ship-sailing are entirely dis- 
arms. ‘This five-knot squadron would have been/|tinct and separate professions. A knowledge of 
employed in the Gulf of Mexico, where it now/the one no more implies a knowledge of the 
is, to give convoy and protection to the com- lother, than grave-digging implies a knowledge 
merce there. Suppose it to have under convoy,|of medicine. Naval Architecture forms no part of 
from Mexico, Texas, New Orleans, Mobile and| the education of our Navy officers: and when the 
Pensacola, a large fleet of merchantmen, freighted | Constructor exhibits the model of a ship to the 
with the rich products of the Mississippi valley, of | Navy-Board, the Commissioner, like the dealer in 
the mines of Mexico, and of the West-India Islands. | pictures, may or may not be a connoisseur in the 
The ocean is whitened for leagues with the sails|art. He may tell by the eye, whether the piece 
of this fleet-—the breezes are fresh and fair, and| before him be in comely proportions—whether 
the Rover falls in with it. With crowds of ean-:| there be too many hollow lines, too many curves, 
vass spread to the wind, the American squadron | or proper water-lines—whether too much breadth 
are ‘sweating along’ under as much as they can|here, or depth there. But let either the picture- 
drag at the rate of five knots an hour. The Ro-| dealer or the Commissioner touch a line, or attempt 
ver is cutting about them at the rate of ten or | to alter the piece before him, and the whole will be 
twelve knots; and, in spite of the best exertions of| blotched and spoiled. When the models of the 
officers and men, burns or destroys the whole fleet | Constitution, the United States, and the Ohio were 
of merchantmen. A series of disasters such as * Model-Ship. Sce letter from Navy-Board to the Sec- 
this would not fail deeply to wound American’ retary of the Navy, Sept. 5, 1822. 
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drafted, there was no Navy Board with its Com-| 


missioners to supervise—to cut off a little here—to 
add a little there—and to take away or mystify re- 
sponsibility. Every body knows who built the 
Ohio; but who can tell the father of the Fulton, 
or of any other of our new and dull ships? Eek- 
ford and the elder Ilumphreys were each wholly 
and entirely responsible for the success or failure 
of his own model. 

Dull ships are not the only evil results expe- 
rienced in the Navy from building on bad models. 
It is an opinion often expressed among old sea- 
men, that the character of officers depends in a 
great measure upon the ship in which they sail. | 
Such, they say, is the influence which the charac- 
ter of a ship exerts upon the youth who serve in 
her, that a dull sailer seldom turns out active and 
energetic officers. A fast ship on a beautiful mo-| 
del is the pride of a sailor’s heart—she bends grace- | 
fully to the breeze ; and, bounding over the deep, 
bears him safely and swiftly along; she rides out 
the gale like a duck on the water—and in the storm 
she behaves like a thing of life, dashing the foam) 
from her bows and leaping over the waves; or 
stopping to buffet some threatening billow, she| 
rises, trembling from the shock, as though she were | 
conscious of her danger. On board such a ship,| 
duty is a pleasure, and is always performed with 
alacrity. Active herself, and quick in her move- 
ments, those on board are required to exert them-| 


selves in a corresponding degree, and thence are | 
formed brisk and active habits in the performance | 
of duty. Their affection and pride endow her with | 
qualities that call forth the most unremitting care 
and attention on the part of the officers, who seek 
to add to her efficiency and to improve her appear- 
ance by giving her an air of more perfect order 
and neatness. ‘Thus a spirit of energy is kept 
alive, and habits of dilivence too are formed that 
are greatly to be desired. 
with old and young. 


She is a hobby at sea 
Her proportions are studied; 
and, like a bride for the altar, they strive to beautify 
and adorn their ocean-favorite in the most comely 
rig—not a rope-yarn is loosely laid; and no part 
about her escapes the ever-watchful care of her 
officers. They note her appearance with pleasure 
point her out to others—tell of her noble qualities, 
and descant upon her beauties with feelings of 
pride and exultation. Excelling other ships herself, 
it becomes a lively principle with them and her 
crew also to excel in their turn. By such influ- 
ences do good ships tend to model good officers. | 
But your slow ship, Sir; she is ‘an old droger’-—| 
a mere log in the water. Dull herself, her officers | 
become habitually so; the crew suiting their ac-| 
tions to her’s move lazily along,—and thus her| 
character is impressed upon those who serve in her. | 
Awkward and uncomely in appearance, every thing | 
looks lubberly. There is no pride of ship about her | 
to excite and give energy—nothing to combine 
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pleasure with duiy, or give zest to exertion. Un- 
rig and refit, change and alter as you may, her tub- 
lie. proportions and qualities remain as they were ; 
th 


compensate for his trouble, and nothing to gratify 


» officer finds in her no improvement to 
professional pride. Like the Goede Vrouw of the 


Dutch Communipaws, she sails nearly as well 
sidewise as endwise, and serves as a mark for the 
cutting jibes and jesis of seamen. ‘To attempt to 
compete with other vessels is certain defeat; there- 
fore the effort 


emulation among 


is 


useless, and there is no spirit of 
her officers. ‘The shafts of keen 
ridicule that are aimed at her reach them; they 
soon become callous and manifest an indiflerence 
to the appearance and condition of their ship, which 
is a sure presage to habitual carelessness and neg- 
lect in the performance of duty. ‘A quick ship for 
smart officers, and a dull ship for lubbers,’ is one of 
the most approved on the list of ocean proverbs. 
In this way you perceive it is that a ship impresses 
her traits upon the habits of officers, and gives tone 
to their feelings and actions. ‘She is the mould in 
which they are formed; and the connexion between 
the qualities of the one, and the character of the 
other, becomes as close as the umbilical cord. 
When a bad model is constructed for the Navy, 
those who adopt it entail evils upon the service that 
are more lasting than the dull ships they build. 
Like the influence of the first crime on the actions 
Naval system 
is linked to a thousand evils in detail, which those 
who do not witness can never understand. 


of individuals, one gross error in the 


In viewing the Navy under so many disadvan- 


|tages, there is one redeeming quality about it to 


cheer its friends, and to make glad the patriot’s 
heart—and that is its moral condition. The tone 
of morals among officers in the Navy was never 
better, or at a higher pitch than it now is. About 
twenty years ago examinations for Midshipmen 
were instituted in the Navy; and before they can 
be examined, regulation requires, as a sine gud non, 
that they furnish the Examining Board with testi- 
monials that their moral character is good. About 
the same time another regulation was introduced, 
by which those who enter the Navy as Midship- 
men, are required to undergo a probationary service 
of not less than six months at sea, before warrants 
are issued to them. Both of these regulations 
have been attended with the happiest eflects; and, 
in connexion with the encouracement that has been 
given to the introduction of libraries on board our 
public vessels, have served greatly to elevate the 
tone of morals in the Navy. 

That no vessels should have been built under the 
auspices of the Navy-Board, comparable to the 
frigates of 1797, surely cannot be ascribed to any 
want of talent in the country. The fact ought 
cribed to the defects of the system: 
for the finest merchant-ships that ever floated, are 
now built in New-York and other seaports. Hum- 
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phreys and Eckford were merchant-builders; and | 


the merchant service now ailords finer specimens 
R: 
a. 


ther than the present plan should continue in the 


of Naval Architecture than they ever saw. 
Navy, it were better to contract as formerly with 
private builders of well-established reputation—to 
say to them, the Government wants a ship of such 
and such materials to mount so many guns—detail 
that the 





an officer to sce per rials be used. 


the 


iro ite 
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and that work be faithfully performed—and 


leave model and every thing else to the builder. 


But I find that the “ 
tails of a plan, suggested by others, and highly ap- 


Lucky Bag” contains the de- 


proved of by officers generally, that is greatly pre- 
ferable to enter into 


examination of this plan, 1 wish you to consider 


this. And before you 


well the evils of the present system. There are 


many officers of sound judgment and experience, 


who will tell you, that,in case of war, they had ra- 
ther command one of the New-York packets, fitted 
up as a man-of-war, than any corvette or second 
class frigate in the Navy. ‘They will promise you 
more execution against the enen 
cient protection to a convoy, than any such dull 
sailers could give. ‘The principles of what is called 
Symmonds’ plan—on which the Rover and other 
vessels of the Royal Navy are built—have obtained 
for years in the construction of the New-York 
packets. 
the chief characteristics of ths plan—a feature 
that is remarkable in the packets ; for the packet- 
built ships now of 
more water, than the packets of only three hun- 
dred or four hundred tons did twenty years ago. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in obedience toa 


call of Congress, submitted at its last Session a plan 
That 
plan as far as it goes, and with some modifications, 


for the reorganization of the Navy-Board. 


is such as the necessities of the service require. | 


We have seen the want of individual responsibility 
in the Navy-Board. ‘The duties at present re- 
quired of it might, with great advantage to the 
public interests, be divided into at least three sepa- 
rate departments or Bureaux. 
who compose the Navy-Board, could then preside 
over these Bureaux—with this very obvious ad- 


vantage and improvement—that, each Bureau being 


independent of the other, the head of each would 


be wholly and entirely responsible for his own acts. 


Besides these three, the Naval service embraces 


two other departments, each of which obviously 


requires for proper management, qualifications o! 
a peculiar kind—these are the Medical, and the 
Architectural Departments. 

The art of ship-building is a profession of itself, 
and is only to be acquired by great diligence, 
after years of previous and special instruction. 
The clumsy ships of the Navy afford eloquent— 
because they are practical—commentaries on the 
defects of a plan, that requires the master of such 


Reorganizing the 


an | 


and more effi- | 


Increased breadth and lighter draft are | 


a thousand tons do not draw 


The three officers | 
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an art to suvmit his models and drawings to the 
inspection and alteration of a Navy-Board, which 
is likely to be, and no doubt has been, compo- 
sed men who have never read a treatise on 
ship-building, much less have studied it as a 
science. 


of 


To remedy the evils, which, as we have 
seen, do arise from such a plan, a Burgau or Con- 
STRUCTION, under the management of the Chief 
Naval Constructor, is thought necessary ; and is 
considered by intelligent officers as one of the 
Inost important features in the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. Like the head of each of the other Bureaux, 
he should be independent of all the rest, and re- 
‘sponsible to the Secretary alone, and subject only 
‘to his orders. When a ship is to be built, he 
should be informed of the number and size of the 
guns it is intended she shall carry. But her model 
should be left entirely to him; and he should be 
held responsible for her faithful and proper con- 
struction. He should have an Assistant Constructor 
ateach Navy- Yard, to see that his model be adhered 
to, that all his designs be faithfully carried out, and 
personally to superintend the construction. Offi- 
eers of the Navy should have nothing to do with 
the ship, until she had passed from the hands of 
the Constructor into the water. She could then 
be turned over to the Bureau of Equipment, and got 
ready for sea. 

Under the present system, the Medical Depart- 
ment is as much under the control of the Navy- 
Board as you have seen that Naval Architecture is. 
And the Surgeons are quite as much hampered as 
the Constructors, by the defects of the plan. To its 
‘corps of Surgeons, the Navy points with pride— 
for it can boast of some of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in the country. We find them side by side 
|with learned professors and prominent members, 
‘occupying chairs and places in our most celebrated 
colleges and institutions of science and literature. 
/Ruschenberger’s vogages, and Harris’ life of Bain- 
bridge are among the most popular works of their 
As collaborators of medical journals, and 
contributors to the science of medicine, Surgeons of 


| kind. 


the United States Navy are held in great repute 
| both at home and abroad. Horner’s Observations on 
the climate and topography of the Mediterranean 
is a work of acknowledged merit. Barton's Flora 
| Americana is sui generis. And Harris’ numerous 
contributions to medical journals, are peculiarly 
rich and instructive ; they are received with eclat 
amonz the learned doctors of every land. Yet 
Such are the anomalies of the present system, that 
the Navy-Board are required to make rules ac- 


|cording to which these men shall treat their sick. 


| And what is still more extraordinary, when one of 
| these Surgeons is ordered to sea, it rests with a 
| Captain to say what medicines shall be laid in for 
ithe cruise. The Surzeon’s schedule of medicines, 
| like the model and drawings of the Constructor, 


‘must be submitted to the inspection of, and is sub- 
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ject to be altered by, officers who know nothing 
of the art; and the former too frequently finds the 
pen of authority drawn across this or that item, in 
his list of articles for the hospital. 
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‘of reorganization, the propriety of establishing a 


National Dispensary in connexion with this Bureau, 


strongly recommends itself for consideration. 


Here, under the direction of the Surgeon in Chief, 


out under its vulgar name, it may be reéntered the medicines for the Navy might be prepared and 


under the technical abbreviation of its Latin name ;! put up in suitable cases. It is desirable that our 


in which case it seldom shares the same fate. | public vessels when bound on long and distant eruis- 


Thus I knew a Commodore who erased ‘ gold leaf’ 


es,should not only be supplied with good medicines, 
from 


a 


Surgeon’s requisition, as an article unne- 
cessary in the dispensary of a ship bound on a 
three years cruise; but he had no objection to the 


same quantity of “ fol. auri. dent.” 


|but that these, especially the vegetable medicines 
which are so liable to damage on board ship, should 
'be put up and sealed, in small quantities convenient 
Such are the 


'for use. Thus powd. Jalap might be put up in ounce 
little artifices to which even these distincuished 


‘HOSPITAL U.S. N.’ in the 
mould, and sealed with glass-stoppers. When the 
/ship returned, those that remain unopened, might be 
turned over to the Dispensary, as fresh and as good 
‘as they were when first received. 


bottles, marked 
Surgeons are sometimes compelled to resort, in or- 
der to procure the various items which they deem 
necessary and proper in the practice of their pro- 
fession on board ship. It is customary 
Not a great many months ago, the Surgeons had 
cause to complain of the regulations as to recruits, 
on the grounds that they were vague, and did not 
point out what should constitute disability. The 
Navy-Board were directed to point out to the Sur- 
geons the defects, diseases and affections which 
should disqualify a sailor for the Naval Service. 
The result is, that the recruiting Surgeon is 


now, to sell the damaged medicines which remain 
jat the end of a cruise. The utterer of spurious 
coin or false notes is hunted down as a violator of 
the law, and an offender against good morals. 
What then should we think of a system, under 
\which Government itself sets the example of re- 
| tailing spoiled medicines, doubtless to the hurt of its 


as citizens? Ifa National Dispensary were to serve 
much at a loss now as he was before ; for if he be | no other parpose than that of correcting so baneful 
governed by the new code, he wi!l seldom find an |a practice, it were well to establish one. But I 


XN 


able-bodied seaman at all, and the Navy must per- 


doubt not experiment will prove that economy and 
ish for the want of men. 


Baldness, dandruff in the | efficiency are both in its favor. 
hair, ring-worms—for a!] manner of ‘ cutaneous dis- 
eases,’ under this new code, constitute disability 


for the 


For the medicines 
are bought up by the apothecaries, repacked, and 
frequently again sold to the Navy as fresh and good. 

Ordnance, Supplies, and the Equipment of ves- 
sels for service, each, of itself, constitutes a sepa- 
rate and distinct department, which requires the 
supervision of experienced and intelligent officers. 
Some are of opinion, that to these three Bureaux, 
each under the control of a Post Captain, should 
‘be added a Hyd graphical Bureau, and a Bu- 
/reau to take charge of the Department of Steam. 


Naval Service. The holding of officers 


of one profession responsible for the duties of ano- 


ther, which they have never studied, and do not 
understand, (which is frequently done under the 
present system,) is not only unwise, but mischie- 
vous. For besides exposing to ridicule the officer 
who is required so to intermeddle, it serves to lessen 
one’s respect for the laws, and to bring ‘ rules and 
regulations’ into disrepute. ‘The instance is of re- 
cent occurrence, wherein a Surgeon, being ordered!The Bureau system has been already tried and 
on a particular service, found it necessary to go|approved in the Army, and therefore ought not to 
first to the Navy Department, and ask that ‘some | be considered in the light of an experiment for the 
particular rule or regulation might be revoked or; Navy. But neither steam nor hydrography is as 
suspended, to enable him to do his duty and perform | yet made of sufficient importance in the 
the service required, without laying himself liable 
to be tried by a court-martial. What beneficial 
results does common sense teach us to expect from 
a system, under which Navy Commissioners are 
made responsible for the model of the architect, and 
Navy Captains for the duty of Surgeons ? That 
excellent guide teaches us, that the first step to- 
wards an effective system of accountability is to 
confine the attention of officers to their proper de- 
partment, and to hold each one responsible for his 
own acts—*“ A ship-builder to build a ship—a sai- 
lor to manage a ship—and a doctor to take charge 
of the medicine chest,” is the homely, but common- 


» 
Navy, to 
The Navy 


|Commissioner, whose duties are explained below, 


‘entitle either to a separate Bureau, 


‘could detach the necessary officers for these de- 
partments, without any special law on the subject. 

The duties of the Secretary of the Navy admit 
of subdivision and improvement, no less than the 
duties of the Navy-Board. The Secretary of the 
Navy is usually selected from among politicians, 
|'who have never made Naval affairs any part of 
itheir study. Neither is the selection made on ac- 
‘count of any peculiar fitness or qualifications on 
‘the part of the incumbent for the duties of his of- 
fice. Your readers are too well informed on the 
sense rule, in conformity with which a Medical | subject, to require any explanation of the motives 


> ° . i . ‘ ° om ¢ a 
Bureau is advocated for the Navy. In the work ' and considerations which prevail in the selection of 
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Cabinet members in this country. ‘The Secretary 
of the Navy usually comes into office uninformed as 
to the condition of the Navy, ignorant of its wants 
and usages, and unacguainted with the official cha- 


racter and standing of most of its officers. Ac- 
cordingly he goes to work in the dark, and, of 
course, blunders and mismanagement ensue. It is 


a postulate granted by common sense, that a know- 


ledge of detaiis is as essential to the proper 
management of the Navy, as to the proper man- 
agement of every other business, whether pub- 
lic or private. ven to conduct the details of a 
ship, where every thing is reduced io the compass 
of amere shell, the Captain requires the assistance 
The 


Commander of a fleet finds it necessary to assign 


of an officer exclusively for this purpose. 


the details of the fleet to one officer, and the de- | 


tails of his ship to another, that he may give that 
attention to the general superintendence and man- 
of 


agement the whole which the general wel- 


fare requires. If then, these officers, whose par- 
ticular business it is to manage ships, both singly 
and in squadrons, find the assistance of others ne- 


cessary merely for the purpose of issuing orders 


and giving directions, how much more necessary | 


must such assistance be to the Secretary, who is 
charged with the management of a whole Navy, 
and who comes into office ignorant of details! 

In remodelling the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, it is proposed that all the details of the ser- 


vice, such as ordering officers on duty, directing 


sea, and the like, should be entrusted to a sort of 
Under-Secretary,* who shall be a Post Captain in 
the Navy. And that the attention of the Secretary 


. - . ° | . . r 

himself should be directed to a general superin-|s9 common, and to the truth of which most officers 

tendence of the various sub-departments proposed ; | 
} 


that the heads of them shall be amenable to him— | 


and that he should exercise an appellate jurisdic- 
tion over them; that he should direct what forces 


shall be employed, and where they shall cruise; 


that he should give instructions to our Command-| 


ers abroad; order courts-martial and revise their 


nA ~e > 2¢ “ie. = smawel | , — 66 
proceedings; and be responsible for the general | with the official “ well done. 


It is proposed that the | 


management of the Navy. 
style and title of this under-Secretary, be that of 
Commissioner of the Navy; that his department 
be constituted, like the rest, into a separate office 
or Bureau; and that, being next to the office of 
Secretary, the Bureau of Commissioner take pre- 
cedence over all the which have been 
named without any regard to the order in which 
thev should stand. 


others; 


Within the last twelve years, there have been 
four citizens called at different times to fill the of- 
fice of Secretary of the Navy. This has given us 
on an average, a New Secretary at the end of every 


* Under-Secretary. The duties of whose office shall be to 


the Navy, what those of the Adjutant-General are to the 


Army. 
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in his favor. 


\the Navy, and the most honorable 
the shipment of men, the equipment of vessels for | 


\sea in an officer’s favor.” 


lowing to thr 
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|three years. _ Within this time it is impossible that 
jany one of them could have formed a proper esti- 
|mate of the professional merits of officers, more 
|thana thousand in number. Although the archives 
jof the Department contain, for the most part, a 
| just account of the peculiar qualifications and ca- 
pabilities of every officer, they are of but little 
‘avail to the New Secretary; for the brief time 
| of his official career, if devoted to nothing else, 
‘would not suffice for overhauling the musty re- 
‘cords of the Department, in order to get at the 
‘character and standing of officers. Therefore, 
|whenever a change of Secretaries takes place, 
ithe officers, especially the junior, feel that their 
|peculiar good name, as far as the Navy Depart- 
{ment is concerned, is blotted out and forgotten. 
The Secretary knows nothing of past services, 
and every officer has to commence, as it were, his 
‘career anew. You know the chief characteristics 
Your officer of 
true merit thrusts not himself forward, but delights 
to be sought out. 


‘of true, and of fictitious merit. 


Your man of mere pretensions is 
forward ; he delights to be made conspicuous, and 
Under the 
present system, when a new Secretary comes into 


‘is loudest in his own commendations. 


Office, those. of the latter order are most apt to 
_crowd around him, seeking to ingratiate themselves 
For this they are often pushed for- 
Hence it find the claims of real 
merit modestly set forth, so often thrust aside in 
posts and im- 


ward. is we 


portant service confided and entrusted to those, 
whose want of qualifications many a time totaily 
unfits them for such trusts. Such circumstances 


have given rise to the remark which has become 


will subscribe ; viz: “a cruise of a few months in 
Washington tells more than a three years cruise at 
In 


things, we have found one or two spirits among us 


this condition of 


base enough to stoop to acts of sycophancy and 
adulation—and we have even seen such coming 
forth crowned with Naval honors, and commended 
” Now, the details of 
the office of Secretary, conducted in the manner 
proposed, would put an end to all such scenes and 
acts. A change of Secretary would not be follow- 
ed by a change of Commissioner. And if it were, 
another Post-Captain would succeed to the office, 
who, having spent his life in the Navy, would be, 
ex-officio, as well acquainted as his predecessor 
with the character and standing of his brother-offi- 
Had the modification proposed of the Sec- 
retary’s duties no other recommendation but this, 
it would of itself justify the change. For one 


cers. 


source of the present dissatisfaction in the Navy, is 
circumstance, that merit among offi- 


‘cers so seldom meets with its just reward, but is 


rather made to give place to pretension. 
in adopting this system of Bureaux, every officer 
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in the line of promotion would look forward to the | 


day when he should himself preside at the head 


of some one of them. ‘Therefore, as well from 


motives of economy, as for the sake of making’ of- 
ficers familiar with the details of the system, it is 
proposed that the clerks’ duties of the Post-Cap- 
tains’ Bureaux be performed by Navy officers. ‘The 
Bureau should be a Com- 


ab- 


chief assistant of each 
mander, who, in case of sickness, or temporary 
sence of the chief officer, might supply his place 
Th officers 


It 


is necessary to maintain more officers in the Navy, 


and act in his stead. subordinate 


e 


should be relieved at least once in three years. 


than are barely sufficient to perform the service 


connected with it in peace. Therefore, the duty 


of these Bureaux, if conducted by Navy officers, in 


Edward Cleone’s Bible.—Onward. 


the manner proposed, would afford them useful and | 


honorable employment, and would not be attended | 


with the additional cost of a single dollar—for with 


or without Bureaux, those officers would receive | 


their recular salaries. 


EDWARD CLEONE’S BIBLE. 


Passing d 


our ever-busy Metropolis, chance led me to the door of one 


own one of the crowded streets which intersect 


tho dd receptacles for every variety of old trafhe, a 


st { 


second-hand auction shoj . | was about t away, wien 


the 


nines 


from within 


sonore's voice pours da into my ear these 
mystic words :—** walk in gentlemen—walk in,—its a real 
continentaler, and no mistake—here it 1s, print d many a 
year before either of us was born,—how much for it?” 
The quaint binding of the old volume struck my fancy, 
and I bought the book. It proved to be a copy of the Bible, 
which had the appearance of having been W I] read and 
carefully preserved. On the first leaf was written, In a 


female hand, ** Edward Cleone’s Bible—from his mother,- 


to be ré ad 


every day.” 


On inquiry, | learned that it came under the au 


hammer on account of the recent decease of 


old man, who was { 


ound dead in his chair a few week ’ 

The neighbors among whom he resided, crowded round me, 
and related his brief history in the simplest manner. Few 
'of them but shed tears over his mournful stor He died 
/in extreme poverty, but uney said his Bible was his cor 

| stant study. When he was first discovered, his hand was 
; al " +] 
resting on the opened volume, whichjhe had appar ly just 


The taper is lighted and the wax is in my hand, | 


but before | proce d to close up the * Lucky-Bag” 
forever, and to seal it, allow me, Mr. Editor, to thank 


been perusing. On the poor worm-éaten t ible by | 


were found these lines, traced by the|tremulous hand 


‘on a blank leaf which had dropped from his time-worn 


you for your kindness, and your readers for their 


attention. 


Permit me also to say to those of my bro- 


treasure. 


ther officers, who (if there be such) may feel that | Gog, 


any of the foregoing statements bear hardly upon 
them, that I have sought 
“‘ Nothing to extenuate, 
Or set down ought in malice.” 

Actuated by the desire to see abuses reformed, 
and the Navy placed upon its proper footing, I have 
felt it my duty, not to put forth bills of indictment, 
but to take my stand asa witness before my fellow- 
citizens, and tell what fifteen or twenty years of 
service inthe Navy have enabled metoknow. That 
things do go 


wrong, every officer will admit. 


To} 


show wherein they do go wrong, and how they may | 


be set right, has been the sole object with me, in 
ripping open the “ Lucky Bag.” 
[ sought to call public attention to the condition of 
the Navy, knowing that if once properly directed to 
the subject, wholesome correctives would be applied 
If such a result be not accomplished, the fault is 


And 


whatever be the result, his only reward will be the 


not with the subject, but with the writer. 


By this means have | 


satisfaction, which one derives from the conscious- | 


ness of 
good. If, with this explanation, Mr. Editor, there 
be any to compare the abuses and the evils set forth 
with their own acts, and to complain—in homely 
phrase, | can only say to such—*if the cap fits, 
wear it.” If called on in relation to any thing con- 
tained in the “ Lucky Bag,” 


the 


you are at liberty to 
raise mask, which conceals your friend, 

Harry Buvrr, 
{ nited Nrate 


3 Na vy. 


OcToBER, 1840. 


Vor. VII—4 


having cast in one’s mite for the common} 


Reader! ’tis a beautiful lesson, the death of that old 
man! He had seen “ better days,” but he never forgot his 
Joun v: 39. 
Search the Scriptures! Seek and ponder 
Mighty Truths in everv line— 
Mighty Trut v | 
When the feet of childhood wander, 
Toward the heavenly page incline. 
Search the Scriptures! daily, nightly, 
Truth that on life’s threshold stands ;— 
Like a beacon, burning brightly, 
They will warn of treacherous sands. 
Search the Scriptures! pray, believing, 
Aged man with locks of snow,— 
Trust in God! go on, receiving 
Joy the world can never know. 
Search the Scriptures! Jesus taught them 
Way, and Truth, and Life are they ; 
Saints in heaven long hum)ly sought them 
Saviour! help us to obey! F 
Boston, November, 1840. 
— . 
ONWARD. 
“Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Remembered like a tale that’s told, 
We pass away.”— Long fellow. 
Onward, swift, the river flies, 
Bounding to the silent deep,— 
Onward, through the azure skies, 
Far the glitt’ring planets sweep 
Onward wing the summer birds 
Toa distant, brighter sky,— 
Onward float the mutt’ring words 
p 
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tS Speak So solemnly 
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Onward thus, a fleeting band, 


Swiftly all our moment’s fly ; 


Onward to the silent land, 


Onward to eternity 


SABBATH EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Ever since | was a child I have always thought 
the Sabbath to be the most beautiful of days. In 


of wealth, in a distant clime, among strangers; but 
in the prime of manhood he was called to die, and 
Another 

Ambi- 


tion urged him onward, and the world did for a 


the cypress now sighs above his grave. 


said—* 1 long for the applause of men.” 


‘time listen to the magic of his name; but alas! he 


‘too is among the forgotten dead. 


These three, the 


dearest friends of my boyhood. have gone to the 


| one of all, is still in the land of the living. 


world of spirits; and the fourth, the most unworthy 


Strange 


'and mysterious indeed are the workings of Provi- 


the pilgrimage of life it is our resting-place ; and | 


as we approach it we may lay by all our cares, 
and prepare the mind for the society and converse 
of God and holy angels. Who is there, in the 
Christian world at least, that does not welcome 


with joy the Sabbath evening? To me it comes 


fraught with a thousand pleasing recollections of 


‘ignorant of the fact that they all must die. 


childhood, and in faney I behold myself innocent | 


and happy. It is the hour best fitted for calm and 
sober reflection—for the veil of twilight is spread 
over the landscape, and seems to hide from view 
the busy cares of the coming week. 

[ have been standing ‘this afternoon beside the 
mound where lies interred the body of a dear 
friend. Even beside his grave I was not sorrow- 
ful, for 1 knew that he had died a Christian; and I 
remembered the many happy hours we had passed 
together, when we were young and strangers to 
the world. It does not make me sad to think of 
the departed, when | know they have been cleansed 
in the blood of the Lamb. 
ing upon death should make the heart gloomy! Is 
it because we wish our friends to live forever in 
this “valley of tears?” Are we so selfish as to 
mourn, because they are happy in another and bet- 
ter world? I love the poet and the Christian who 
could write these words: 


I would not live always ; I ask not not to stay, 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ! 
The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 


Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 


It is twenty short summers ago, this day, that 
four happy boys were seated upon a beautiful hill 
in New-England. ‘The services of the Sabbath 
were ended, and they had gathered there to gaze 
upon the setting sun. They looked with pleasure 


at the golden clouds, lingering in the west, but lit- 


tle did they think those clouds were emblems of 


themseives. [ remember with what fond antici- 
pations each looked into the future. Before théir 
visions, every thing was bright and full of promise. 
One, a dark-haired, noble boy, said, “I would be a 
sailor.” He left his home to roam upon the sea ; 
but the voice of the tempest does not disturb him 
now, for his body is beneath the wave. Another 


He 


also left his home and friends, and became a man 


said—* I wish to be an opulent merchant.” 


A 


| 


' 


I know not why think- | , 
: ‘selves too, must all be gathered to the cold grave— 


| sion.” 


denee! 


In thinking upon a great city, | have often won- 
dered at the carelessness with which its inhabitants 
look upon a passing funeral. They are so much oc- 
cupied with temporal pursuits—so anxious to become 
great, and rich and powerful, that they seem to be 
It is 
strange that men should be so heedless of that so- 
lemn hour, when the soul leaves the body and wings 
its flight to Eternity. 

‘That we must die, the works of the whole crea- 
tion bear ample testimony. All bespeak change, 
decay, and death. We twine our affections about 
the heart of a young and delicate child; we delight 
to caress it, and we hope the innocent creature will 
live a long and joyous life; but in one short hour it 
is cut down by the rude hand of Death, and perishes 
like a flower in the bud. Ought we to weep be- 
cause that child has gone to rest in the bosom of 
its Godt Every thing that we love must die. 
The father and mother, the tender husband and 
wife, and affectionate brothers and sisters, and our- 
to that earth which is the receptacle of all. ‘The 
grave-yard is a silent city, where we shall all re- 
pose in peace, and where the beggar is equal to 
the king. 

In view of these things, to what must we look 
for consolation’ Conscience answers—“ to Keli- 
J.et us think less of the vanities of earth, 
It would be 
better to lead a Christian life, even if there were 
no reward beyond the grave. 


and more of God and his kingdom. 


The memory of a 
good man is more sacred than that of an infidel or 
worldling, and therefore in this point of view we 


should be gainers. But there is another world, 


and there are rich rewards awaiting those who fol- 


| religion. 


low the religion of Jesus. It is a pure and holy 
How beautiful when it is the guardian 
spirit of old age! How unearthly is its influence 
upon the heart! Look at it, when the young man, 
in the vigor of life, is guided by its sweet and hea- 
venly voice. Far beyond the boundaries of this 
world he beholds a light, and urged by the happi- 
ness which it points out, he pursues, with a strong 
proud step, the journey of life, until at last he 
reaches heaven, and is a glad worshipper in the 
presence of his God. 


Ts any young man anxious to win to himself the 
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love of the wise and good, and is he anxious of be- 
coming the leader of the brave and noble, he must 
be guided in all his actions by the spirit of virtue. 
To him the voice of wisdom says—* Let no earthly 
fascinations, no corrupting sentiments, no hollow 
example, seduce you from the pati of virtue, 
and plunge you into whirlpools of inevitable 
ruin.’ 

Religion! how beautiful, too, when it has made 
its home within the bosom of a young and beauti- 
ful female! See her at the hour of rest, when, 
bending before her Maker, she offers up a fervent 
prayer, beseeching Him to forgive her sins, and 
lead her in the path of uprightness and virtue. 
With a clear conscience she lays her head upon| 
her pillow, and her slumber is peaceful and happy. | 
Borne as it were on the pinions of faith, her mind 
soars upward, and she beholds her future home— | 
the heavenly Jerusalem. | 


she awakes from her refreshing sleep, and enters) 


When morning dawns 





again upon her duties of kindness and of a 
| 


Religion will make us happier even in this world. | 


Can it be denied that angels look upon such a being 
as upon a sister spirit ? 


It is this alone which can administer consolation| 
It | 
calms the troubled feelings of a bereaved mother, 
for it whispers in her ear that God has gathered | 
to himself his own, and that she will meet the| 
loved one in a few short years in a land where} 
parting is not known. It tells the afflicted sister| 
and beloved friend, that the time is coming when| 
they will be reunited to the companion of their | 
childhood; the brother that he will yet meet his| 
departed and much loved sister ; the father that he| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to the mourner, the persecuted, and the poor. 





will again meet his lovely and much loved child. 
As for me I had rather be the poorest being upon 
the earth, the despised of the despised, than to be 
deprived of that sweet enjoyment which 
alone can impart. 


teligion | 
When sorrow and disappoint-| 
ment gather around my path, to cloud my cherished | 
hopes, | look upon the bright and perfect form of 
Religion, and, notwithstanding the chilling blast, I| 
am resigned and happy. 

The foundation of true Religion is everlasting. | 
“The creations of the sculptor may moulder into| 
dust ; the wreath of the bard may wither ; the throne | 
of the conqueror may be shivered by an opposing | 
power into atoms ; the fame of the warrior may no| 
longer be hymned by the recording minstrel; the| 
hope of the youth may be disappointed; but that| 
which hallows the cottage, and sheds a glory) 
around the palace—virtue It! 
is celebrated by the angels of God ; it is written on| 








shall neves decay. 


the pillars of heaven, and reflected down to earth.” 
I would rather be in his place ; I would rather have) 
the inward glory with which the poor man is crowned, 
than overshadow the world with my martial ban-| 
ners. Rather would I be the humblest of the lowly, | 
and unknown to earth, but a Christian, than to have. 


To the Coffin Worm. 


27 
the reputation of the highest famed for genius, and 
be without Religion. 

Religion is the only antidote for Death. If we 
walk in the path which God has pointed out in his 
Holy Bible, we shall not be afraid to die. If we 
keep his commandments, and follow the example 


of the meek and lowly Saviour, when we are called 
to pass through the valley which leads to Eternity, 
we shall be supported by His omniptent hand, and, 
at y Him 
gels into that glorious kingdom, prepared for the 
ld. 

er! this very night thy soul may be required of 
] 


last, shall be weleomed by and his an- 


rizhteous from the foundation of the wor Read- 


if 


thee—therefore, | warn thee to prepare to « 


TO THE COFFIN WORM. 


O! worm of darkness and the tomb ' 
O! thou who livest midst the gloom 
Of man’s last narrow bed ' 
Reveal! thou loathsome reptile—tell 
The secrets of thy dayless cell- 


The dreamings of the dead! 


Thou batt’nest on the best we give,— 
Alike on those too good to live 

And those too bad to die! 
Ye revel in the brave man’s blood, 
Ye drink the craver’s watery flood, 


When breathless here they lie! 


But when thy fangs doth touch the heart, 
Say, does the dead man ever start, 

And, muttering, turn him o’er? 
Or lift an arm to drive aback 


? 


The crawling, it 


The 


creeping race, that slack 


1 
i 


r hunger in its core? 


Or, does he ever shrink and c 


} ] , 
scathiess agony, 


ry 
Aloud, in ¢ 
A midst 


And wrap him ec 


thy ban 


} 


i 
osely 


uetings ; 


n his shroud, 


i 
To keep aloof the horrid crowd 
That goad him with their stings? 
Speak out! Speak out! O speak, I pray' 
I have a wish to tear away 
The veil which hides from me 
The secrets of my charnel home, 
Ere, pulseless as a clod, I come 
To dwell alone with thee! 
Thou hast thy fearful feast upon 
The lowliest and the haughtiest one, 
Ay, e’en on sceptred Kings ; 
And can they with a pang awake, 
And bid you, witha frown, go make 
Your food of meaner things ? 


And Beauty too, must fill her grave, 
To thee become a crouchant slave, 


When lost the world above ; 


; 
But when within the Tyrant’s clutch, 
~ 


she tee a, 


is thy cold and slimy touc 


Brings that y thoucht of lox oe? 
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Thinks she, when heave you ’midst her hair, 
The fingers of her lov’d one there, 
And murmurs vows of faith 


Or does her pale blue lip e’el 


i quiver, 
Or doth a blush come mantling ever 
At words the dreamer saith ” 
. * a ¥ - 


ry? "4 i ‘ 
| iV liie, Y worm thy lile ay, liane— 


as mine, 


Hath joys perchance, us well 
Perchance thy hours of mirth / 

Strange regulated sphere, where we 

Must weep the hand which gives to thee 
Thy feast beneath the earth ! 


SHELLEY. 


Boston, Dec. 10, 1840. 


Mr. T. W. Wuire: 


Dear Sir:—In a letter which appeared in your 


last number, animadverting upon my remarks on | 


Shelley, occurs the following observation—*‘ I do 
not pretend to be minutely acquainted with the de- 
tails of his life, having never read his letters re- 
cently published.” And yet, confessedly ignorant 
of the subject as he is, your correspondent goes on 
to repeat and exaggerate the various slanders 
which have been heaped upon the name of one 
whom [ still believe should rank among the most 
noble characters of modern times. It is not a lit- 
tle surprising that while, in all questions of science, 
men deem the most careful inquiry requisite to 
form just conclusions, in those infinitely more sub- 


tle and holy inquiries which relate to human cha- 


racter, they do not scruple to yi ld to the most | 


reckless prejudice. tar otherwise do I look upon 


such subjects. When an individual has given the 
most undoubted proof of high and generous charac- 
ter, [ reverence human nature too much to credit 
every scandalous rumor, or acquiesce in the sug- 
gestions of malevolent criticism, regarding him. 
Had your correspondent examined conscientiously 
the history of Shelley, he would have discovered 
that he never abandoned his wife, and thus drove 
her to self-destruction. ‘They were wholly unfit 
companions. 
for the kind eare she took of him in illness. It 
was the impulsive act of a generous but thought- 
less youth. They separated by mutual consent— 
and sometime elapsed before she committed sui- 
‘That event 


cide. is said to have overwhelmed 


Shelley with grief, not that he felt himself in any 


manner to blame, but that he had not sufficiently | 
considered his wife’s incapacity for self-govern- | 


ment, and provided by suitable care for so dreadful 
an exigency. After this event Shelley married 


Miss Godwin, with whom he enjoyed uninterrupted 


domestic felicity during the short remainder of his | 


life. 


Shelley married her from gratitude, | 


His conduct accorded perfectly with the! 
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| views, and, in a great measure, with the practice of 
Milton. With that prying injust 


terizes the English press, 


ce, which charae- 
in relation to persons 
hol ing obnoxious Opinio! S, the facts were misre- 
presented, and Shelley des¢ ribed as one of the most 
eruel monsters. So much for his matrimonial ca- 
reer. Now. as to his views of Religion and Mar- 
riage, “A Friend tu Virtue” is shocked at my re- 


opinions are not in themselves le 


mark, that * oiti- 
|mate subjects of moral approbation or censure.” 
| He should have quoted the whole sentence. ‘The 
| reason adduced is, that they are “* znd: pendent of 
| the vill.” 


|not what are the grounds upon which ‘fA Friend 
lof Virtue” it i 


This | maintain to be correct. I know 


estimates his kind. For myself, it is 


lmy honest endeavor to look through the web of 
‘opinion, and the environment of circumstances, to 


ithe heart. Intellectual constitutions differ essen- 


} . ryy . . . 
itially. ‘They are diversified by more or less ima- 


|gination and reasoning power, and are greatly in- 
| fluenced by early impressions. Accordingly, it is 
very rarely that we find two individuals who think 
ven in the same 


precise ly alike on any subj CT. 


person opinions constantly change. ‘Their forma- 
tion originally depends upon the peculiar traits of 


His 


particular moral and mental experience afterwards 


mind with which the individual is endowed. 


modifies them, so that, except as far as taithful 


inquiry goes, he is not responsible in the premises. 
We must then look to the heart, the native dispo- 


|sitions, the feelings, if we would really know a 


man. ‘Thus regarded, 


Shelley has few equals. 


Speculatively he may have been an Atheist; in his 


inmost soul he was a Christian. 


This may appear 
‘eye fgg 

paradoxical, but | believe it is more frequently the 
case than we are aware. An inquiring, argumen- 
|tative mind, may often fail in attaining settled con- 
victions; while at the same time the moral nature 
is so true and active, that the heart, as Wordsworth 
may “do God’s work and not.” 


Savs, 


know it 
|‘Thus I believe it was with Shelley. Veneration 
|was his predominant sentiment. His biographer 
and intimate friend, Leigh Hunt, says of him: “ He 
|was pious towards nature—towards his friends— 
towards the whole human race—towards the mean- 
est insect of the forest. He did himself an injus- 
|tice with the public, in using the popular name of 
He identified 
it solely with the most vulgar and tyrannical no- 


the Supreme Being inconsiderately. 


tions of God, made after the worst human fashion; 
and did not sufficiently reflect that it was often 
used by a juster devotion to express a sense of 
the Great Mover of the Universe. An impatience 
‘in contradicting worldly and pernicious notions of 


a supernatural power, led his own aspirations to be 


misconstrued. 


As has been justly remarked by a 
writer eminent for his piety—‘ the greatest want of 
| religious feeling is not to be found among the great- 
est infidels, but among those who only think of re- 


ligion as a matter of course.” ‘The more impor- 
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tant the proposition, the more he thought himself 


bound to investigate it; the greater the demand 
upon his assent, the less upon their own principles 
of reasoning he thought himself bound to grant it.” 
Logical training was the last to which such a na- 


ture as Shelley’s should have been subjected. 


Under this discipline at Oxford, he viewed all sub-| 


iects through the medium of mere reason. Ex- 
ceedingly fond of argument, in a spirit of adven- 
turous boldness he turned the weapons furnish- 
ed him by his teachers, against the venerable 
form of Christianity, and wrote Queen Mab. Be 


it remembered, however, he never published it. | 
The MSS was thus disposed of without his know- 


ledge, and against his will. 


teen hours a-day—lived chiefly upon bread, in or- 
der to save enough from his limited income to assist 
poor scholars—stopped in his long walks to give 
an orange to a gipsey-boy, or purchased milk for 


a destitute child—talked constantly of plans for the 


amelioration of society—was roused to the warm- 
est indignation by every casual instance of oppres- 


sion—yielded up his whole soul to the admiration 
of moral excellence—and worshipped truth in every 


form with a singleness of heart, and an ardor of 


feeling, as rare as it was inspiring. He was, ac- 


cording to the same and kindred testimony, wholly 
unaffected in manner, full of genuine modesty, and 


. . ‘ . } 
possessed by an insatiable thirst for knowledge. 


Although a devoted student, his heart was unchilled 
by mental application. He at that time delighted 
in the Platonic doctrine of the preéxistence of the 
soul, and loved to believe that all knowledge now 
acquired is but reminiscence. Gentle and affec- 
tionate to all, benevolent to a fault, and deeply 
loved by all who knew him, it was his misfortune 


to have an early experience of ill, to be thrown| 


rudely upon the world—to be misunderstood and 
slandered, and especially to indulge the wild specu- 
lations of an ardent mind without the slightest 
worldly prudence. Shelley, phrenologically speak- 
ing, had no organ of cautiousness. Hence his vir- 
tues and graces availed him not in the world, much 
as they endeared him to those who enjoyed his in- 
timacy. In these remarks I would not be misun- 

I do not subscribe to Shelley’s opinions. 
I regret that he thought as he did upon many sub- 
jects for his own sake as well as for that of so- 
ciety. 


derstood. 


The great mass of his poetry is not conge- 
nial to my taste. And yet these considerations do 
not blind me to the rare quality of his genius—tdo 
the native independence of his mind—to the noble 
aspirations after the beautiful and the true, which 
glowed in his soul. I honor Shelley as that rare 
character—a sincere man. I venerate his gene- 
rous sentiments. 
which I seldom find among the passive recipients 
of opinion—the tame followers of routine. I know 
how much easier it is to conform prudently to so- 


Yet at this very time | 
his fellow-student tells us that Shelley studied fif- | 


I recognize in him qualities| 


Rose. 29 


cial institutions; but, as 


far as my 
coes, they are full of error, and do great injustice 


experience 


to humanity. respect the man who in sincerity 


of purpose discusses their claims, even if Le 
| N | ( 


ie i’ 


cannot 


coincide in his views. or is this all. -annot 
lose sight of the fact, that Shelley’s nature is but 
partially revealed to us. We have as it were but 


Had it 


fully risen above the horizon instead of being pre- 


a few stray gleams of his wayward orb. 
maturely quenched in the sea, perchance its beams 
would have reflected at last the holy effulgence of 
the Star of Bethlehem. Let us pity, if we will, 
the errors of Shelley’s judgment ; but let not pre- 
judice blind us to his merits. ‘“ His life,’ 


his wife, “‘ was spent in arduous study, and in acts 


says 


‘of kindness and affection. ‘To see him was to love 
9 


him.” Surely there is a redeeming worth in the 


memory of one whose bosom was ever re ady to 


support the weary brow of a brother—whose pur- 


poses were high and true—whose heart was ena- 


|mored of beauty. and devoted to his race 


| 


———__—_-——if this fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
| And earth’s base built on stubble. 

i. 

lruly, yours, 


| 


| 


H. T. Tuckerman. 


' 


THE ROSE: 


VERSIFIED F 


LY MRS. 


ROM THE GERMAN. 


E. J. EAMES. 


“1 see all the flowers around me die, yet only of me they 
say—Alas! for the fading Rose—the early perishing Rose!’ 
| 
ee 
L. 

The Queen of the Flowers sat on her Throne, 

But the rosy gems from her crown were falling 
And a paleness was o’er her beauty thrown, 

For she heard the Death-Spirit on her calling! 
Lowly she bent her royal head, 

And mourn’d in tones of plaintive sweetness, 
That mortals should call her the fading Rose— 


The Rose of early perishing fleetness ! 


Il. 





* Ungrateful man! do I not make 
My span of life (though short) delicious— 
Yield you rich perfumse—e’en after death ” 
Yet there is no bound to human wishes. 
I see all my sister flowrets fade, 
And their blighted forms around me lying ; 
Yet only of me ‘tis sung and said— 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Alas! for the Rose so early dying ' 


Ill. 


“Be not displeas’d with us, lovely one,’ 


Said a fair young maiden standing by her-- 


! 
| 


i 
| oy 
a 
4 
x 
{i 
Fg 
: 


| “Tis not that thy race is so swiftly run 
But we fain would fix thy destiny higher. 
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30 Old Willy: A Sketch. 


We see all the flowers around us die, 


: 
And esteem it their fate: but their lovely sovereign 
We would cro 1 With an immortalily, 
] | asfeat ‘ » 1 } 
And all beautiful spirits round her hoverin 
IV. 


Then call not that thankless which is, in truth 
The promptings of deep and tender affection ; 
And pardon the sorrow with which our youth 
Sees, and mourns in thee, but a sad reflection! 
For all the beauty and joy of our life— 
All the loves and the hopes that our spirits cherish, 
We liken to thee 
We say, “like the Rose, how soon they perish!” 
Eames’ Place, Nov. 1840. 


,—and when they fade, 


OLD WILLY: A SKETCH. 


BY A. F. OLMSTED. 


O Reader! had you in your mind, 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader! you would find 
A tale in everything. Wordsworth. 

Holy and beautiful is age, as the twilight of its 
day is melting away into the silent night. Long 
years have shown to it somewhat of life’s mys- 
tery, and the thousand little charities and kindly 
sympathies our being asks have taught a cheerful 
faith in humanity, and to love “ the human heart 


by which we live.” Venerable, too, is age. The 


shadows of the grave seem lenethened almost to 


the ground over which it steps so feebly, and its) 


silence to be falling on the voice which speaks to 
us so gently and tremulous. 

Old Willy !—how pleasantly my heart lingers 
with the sound! Memory is busy with it, and 
younger days from the younger past come at a 
bidding. ‘Thou art not lying in the village grave- 
yard, far away: nor have I grown up to wrestle 
with the world ‘till sometimes my heart weighs 
heavily within me. A blithe boy, I pause this 
bright spring morning, to return thy kind greeting, 
as sitting in thy cottage door, thy head resting 
upon the propping staff, thou art wooing the sun- 
shine of the pleasant May. 
memory—lI wander. 

Reader! I have no tale for your ear. ‘The pic- 
ture which employs my hand will have little charm 
of coloring; but should it touch the heart for a 
moment with the mild light and shade all its own, 
1 shall have succeeded. “Tis a truthful sketch, 
and my heart whispers to me that some one who 
reads it shall say, ‘ | too remember such an one.” 

Old Willy, as he was called, and he rejoiced in 
the name, was an old man of my native village. 
He had lived while well nigh an hundred years 
had been creeping away to their shadowy homes. 

None could tell of his early history, for those 
who should have remembered the youth of the old 
man, had long since been gone; and all alone he 


Ah! ‘tis a trick of 
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| had strayed down from the paths of younger days. 
It would doubtless have little to interest. could 
we tell more of his history, and I have told you 
True, Willy him- 


self would sometimes grow garrulous of other days 


my story is not one of incident. 


| and scenes ;—but his memory was weak and wan- 
| dering, and always grew wildered in attempting to 

call up the past. He could gossip much, though, at 
| times, to some curious antiquary, carefully search- 
|ing the village grave-yard with book and pencil, 
}and could tell the births and deaths of many whose 
|names could scarcely be traced on the stones, all 
|mouldered over and sunken in the ground. Inno- 
| cently, [am sure, must have passed his morning, 
| whose evening gathered so quietly beautiful. No 
|memories of bad deeds could speak to his heart 
| from shadows falling so mellowed around his way. 
| 


| deeayed cottage, 


So long as I remember, he was living in a small 
with no companion save the old 
| woman who minded his few household concerns. 
| He was poor, but his wants were few, and he 
itilled a small plot of ground, which, with some 
| slight pittance laid by in former years, satisfied his 
scanty desires. In the summer, when not busied 
in his garden, he micht be seen sitting in front of 
his home, under the shadow of * his elms,” as he 
delighted to call The this. 
Many years before, at a time none but himself 
could remember, Willy, together with others who 


them. reason was 


had since dropped around him like their autumn 
leaves, had brought the trees, younglings then, 
from a near wood, and set them in a row from one 
end of the street to the other. Methinks all would 
have loved the old man for this, if for nothing else; 
for the villagers were ever proud of their beauti- 
ful elms, and the traveller often paused to admire 
their glories. In truth, they were a goodly show, 
| those fine old trees; magnificent in the bravery of 
their summer greenness, and none the less, when of 
a winter-night, the snow having fallen on their 
broad spreading branches, in the morning you 
might see them bending lovingly with their fleecy 
burthen, as if the white-winged clouds had been 
caught in their arms and rested there :—or when, 


as sometimes they were, encased in icy panoply, 


all elittering in the golden sheen, like a row of 


stout and steeled knights of the olden time. 
Jeneath them, as I have said, Willy loved to 
sit on a summer-day, his hat laid by his side, the 
light wind lifting the few locks from his temples; 
and so to look upon the boys so blithe and game- 
some in their sports, it made his heart glad to 
see, and he would smile pleasantly upon them. 
And they would leave their games, and gather 


around him as he thus sat; for although, as he 
said, he had never been himself a’soldier, vet he 
had lived through the great wars of the Revolution, 
and could tell how our good friends the French, so 
he called them, had once passed through our quiet 


village, encamping in the church, and in the “ Sil 


i- 
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ver Lane”—so called, from the fancies of the good 
dames at the great store of the precious coin the 
French had brought over, as they thought. 
would speak too of some, the companions of his 


youth, who left their homes to fight their country’s 


| 
battles, but had never come back to their own 


firesides ;—and many a young heart, | doubt not, 
throbbed high with its first lesson of patriotism at 
the old man’s reminiscences. 

He had stories too for our ears, of the Red men, 
who within his memory were yet lingering in the 


neighboring forest, and by the beautiful stream | 


winding through the green meadows of the vil- 
lage. 

How his heart clung to the young! His presence 
He 
would prattle simply to the babe upon his knee, 
himself a very child. 


ever brought gladness to the door he entered. 


1 He would follow every sad 
train that walked to the quiet resting place of the 
dead, whether age had fallen like ripe fruit in au- 
tumn, or a sweet blossom had dropped in the 
spring time. He would be with 


every merry 


gathering, and hada blessing for the youths and | 


In the winter, 
his favorite place of resort was the little inn, where, 


maidens on their.wedding festival. 


in the long evenings, the villagers would gather to | 


gossip innocently of their neighbors, and discuss, 
in their homely way, things of state. 
always nestled in his corner, for none ever robbed 
him of his chosen nook, with his chin propped upon 
his staff, mingling in the talk only when something 


touching the village history in olden time, and its | 


He; 


departed fathers, might task his memory. 


could not trouble himself now to learn what was 


going on in the great world :—his own little village 
was a world to him, turning by itself, while the 
world without went around. He saw the golden 
grain waving on sunny hill and plain, and when 
Autumn came on, gathered in with the rich fruit- 
age by the busy husbandman, with “ none to mo- 
lest or make him afraid ;” and when he saw happy 
faces arouud their winter-firesides, the old man too 
was glad, rejoicing that he had outlived the trou- 
blous time gone by. 
So passed his life. 
ping noiselessly by, and how happily was old Willy 


treading withthem away. It was not well, I doubt, 


although his neighbors meant kindly to him, when, | 


because they said it would fall in upon him, they 
won the old man to leave his poor cottage for a 
new snug home. I do not think he was so happy 
everafter. His face, always before cheerful, some- 
times now grew sad :—and when the old cottage 
was pulled down, he would go mournfully among 
the ruins, carefully turning the relics with his staff 
as if to find something he had lost. Or he would 
gaze long into the old well :—his heart had grown to 
the mouldering stones, the green moss, and sweet 
waters. He missed too, he would say, the voice 


of the wind among the loose boards on a stormy 


Thalassion. 


He 


Willy was | 


Year after year was step- 


31 


night; and we know not of what sounds the old 
sometimes make music. 
He still sat 


‘and in the winter clung by the fireside of 


in summer beneath his broad elms ; 
the vil- 
lage-inn. 

One bright spring morning he was found dead in 
‘his bed by the old domestic, who had long waited 
his rising, and venturing in, thought at first he was 
had 


heard no noise or stir through the still night, so 


sleeping, so quietly the old man lay. She 
gently had he passed to the home of the weary. 

And ona lovely afternoon they bore him away 
‘to the * silent land;’”—and as the long train walk- 
led hushedly beneath the shadows of the tall elms, 
I thought their branches drooped mournfully to 
| the breeze, stirring their leaves to a strain solemn 
yet passing sweet. 


THALASSION. 


A piece of wreck the waves did waft ashore, 
The which a mother and her infant bore ; 





Her arm upreared the child aloft did hold, 
So that it might not touch the waters cold ; 
And though she felt her own life blood to chill, 
And all that lack of pain she knew must kil 





| The child she still would hold, with hope to save, 
If not from death, yet from that ice-cold grave. 
And lo! 


po 
rhe place of billowy strife, and on the shore 
! 


at length a wave hath borne them o’er 


She safely lay—that mother with her child. 


She did not move, but yet her fixed eyes 





Told with what love she watched that little prize 

| That she had rescued for a life she could not hope to share 
And there was ‘neath her lids a joyful tear, 

That would not burst its prison house, for fear 


| It might an instant cloud her view of that loved infant there 


She hopes for life, though knowing she must die, 

Sut life for him she holdeth in her eye ; 

A hope undimm’d by doubt, that makes her way 
I ; 

To gloomy death, as joyful as the day ! 

Her bosom burneth with the thought it brings, 

And in her heart a gush of rapture springs, 


And all forgotten is her dying woe! 





And in one quick, absorbing dream, the past 
| 
And future too, come rushing in at | 


That with its flood of feeling ma 


ast, 
kes her white cold face to 
glow ! 


|—The mother to restrain it could not stretch her hand 
| , 
And dazzled by the breaking surf, it moved 


‘Ay 


The child arose, and crept along the sand, 


| And held its arms that way, as to a thing it loved, 

| Until it reached, and plunged among the waves! 
| » ‘ , 

And heedless, fearless, thus its death it braves. 


And to and fro they dash the helpless thing, 


Till, bruised and cold, this tender bud of 


| Spring 
Is early nipped, and death has cut it close! 
} 

The mother wept not, for the fount was « ‘d, 
Nor moved to save what the rude waves had kill’d; 
But yet her eyes could see, to tell the tale 
And give the silent pang for that she could not wail 
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-~A groan of death—for lo! now all is still, 
And grief is quicker than the cold to kill 


J. S&S. KIDNEY. 


LORD BYRON. 


Byron, in the world of literature, is like the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes—a mighty structure. In the 
field of poetry, he stands like the Trojan Hector, 
surrounded by his noble compeers—pre-eminent. 
He has traversed his sphere of light, and left a name 
for which posterity may cull the sweetest flowers to 
decorate. He was the child of nature. His spirit 
of inspiration flowing from her ethereal fountains, 
his heart delighted to commune with her wonders, 
“There is society where none intrudes.” 
Nature he learned another language, and he became 
her fostered child. She taught him her wonders, 
and touched the chords of his soul-stirring lyre. 

Poesy extended to him her right hand, and 
enchained his affections by her incense-breathing 
melody. Within his bosom lay passion’s essence, 
like a lake calm and unruffled, reflecting the im- 
agery of the starry world, until a whirlwind of un- 
governed thought would dispel its glass-like sem- 
blance, and raise its waters into troubled fury ;—as 
day is followed by night, so is its calmness dis- 
turbed by wildness. Even in his calm and lucid 
lines, we can discover sorrow’s gloomy lay : 

‘‘ it was the night,—and Lara’s glassy stream, 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam: 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide, like happiness, away.” 

Byron’s melancholy temper may be considered 
the effect of various misfortunes. ‘The first fatal 
stroke of anticipation he received from the rejec- 
tion of Miss Mary Chaworth, who, preferring ano- 
ther, linked herself with him in the golden chain 
of wedlock. It proved to be an unfortunate one, 
and drove her to an incurable despair. Byron loved 
her with all the zeal of poetic romance; and it 
grieved him to the heart. ‘A change came over 
the spirit of his dream,” and he was an altered man. 
Her unkindness was the groundwork of his melan- 
choly. Inthe ‘“ Dream,” he has introduced her, in 
the feelings of his distempered thought : 

‘The one to end in madness—both in misery.” 

He delighted to imitate the works of nature. In 
the calm stillness of the night he would seek 
some lonely spot where his soul seemed to com- 
mune with that of Nature’s—reposing upon some 
high precipice, to look upon the roaring cataract,— 
watching the moon as she resumed her silent reign, 
reflecting her mellow light upon the yellow waters. 
In this pensive mood would he gaze upon elemen- 


Irom | 





Byron. 


[ JANUARY, 


hought. His poetry abounds with the lively imi- 
tation of natural fancy; the eye is pleased with the 


semblance; the ear is charmed with the 


| ee 


flow of his 
terrible pathos”—sometimes smooth like a clear 


| Stream, through which we see the gems below; 
| then again, he is wildly sublime, enchaining our af- 
|fections by his impetuous imagination. 

| His history is justly told, in two lines from Lara: 
‘‘ Left by his sire, too young such love to know, 

| Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 

Ile entertained a desire to travel; to visit the 


|relics of antiquity, and the ruins of those republics 


| whose word but yesterday gave law to the lesser 


{nations of the globe. impires are but bubbles that 


sparkle in the sun’s rays, which burst and leave but 
| the froth of their former magnificence. 
ito visit the tombs, 


He longed 


‘* Where dead, but sceptred sovereigns, 


Now rule our spirits from their urns.” 


Another efficient cause that strengthened the me- 
'lancholy of Lord Byron, was the fatal end of Shelley. 
| His melancholy temperament is shadowed out in all 
| his characters or heroes, in his Manfreds, Laras, &c. 
(On account of his separation from his wife, and 
ithe sly insults with which the press teemed, and its 
papers abounded, when their vials of wrath were 
/poured out upon him to emptiness, and became 
|harmless of venom, he left England never again 
'to tread the soil whose critics and writers so abused 
‘him. His feelings upon this subject, are nobly ex- 
| pressed by one of the Foscari. 
‘¢' The soil !—Oh no, it is the sod of the soil, 

| Whoe’er persecutes me ; but my native earth 

Will take me as a mother to her arms.” 

It was in his voluntary exile, that he encountered 
| Shelley, whose misfortunes were so like to his 
lown. He too was parted from his wife ; the law re- 
| fused him his child; he was forced from his native 
| England, as Byron was. 


met, under the 


When these two spirits 
same circumstances, having en- 
{countered similar misfortunes, their hearts were 
‘in unison. Does it 


not then follow, that their 


‘names should bloom in “ social sweetness” on the 
'self-same bough of poesy ! 

| ‘The unfortunate death of Shelley, as before said, 
| increased this distemper. He had lost a friend, 
the “ immediate jewel” of his soul—he had lost a 
brother bard. ‘The world had lost her Shelley, 
and sought to commemorate his fame, by preserv- 


|. ; 
|ing his productions. 


A passage from the Prophecy of Dante, may be 
'quoted : it is written in Byron’s peculiar manner. 
‘*] have met 
Destruction, face to face, in all his ways.” 
Milton is styled the Prince of Poets; but so far as 
true poetry is concerned, and semblances of nature, 





imagery, of fancy and of imagination may be 
thrown into the scale, the Prince of Poets will be 


|cast into the shade, by the superior genius and 


tal strife, and pour from his soul a wild chaos of 'transcendant talents of Lord G. N. Byron.  H. 
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| 
‘ SONG | lief, that like the caterers who once set out before a certain 
sets ; | dignitary their olla pedrida, he intended to have a course if 
. BY J. 8. KIDNEY. which every one might find something suited to his own 
Gaily do the spirits dance, taste ; - which case the pupil could follow up more ‘ spe- 
When there are no cares to weich: | clally those branches of studies best suited to his peculiar 
As the merry sparkles glance | turn of mind. 
When the sunbeam gilds the spray. | ; We infer that Sir Isaac thought the plan of the Naval 
| ¢ ollege at Portsmouth defective; for he directed that all 
Like a rainbow is the heart ithat is taught there, and many things besides, should be 
Decked with many joyful hues ; | tanght in his schools. If then such a fund of information 
Now they brighten, now depart, | be so important to the mere trader, what must it be tothe 
Yet the brightness still renews. Navy officer—a man to whom are entrusted the most im- 
Banish care '—a frosty Kinge— portant interests abroad.of his country, and upon whose 
‘Though in proudest domes yon be, practical information and knowledge, often depend the lives 
Cheerless splendor you may sing ; of thousands? That a Naval School.on a proper founda- 
No such icy pomp for me ! ‘ tion for training up our future Commodores, is considered 
Let the heart’s own ivy grow, a matter of tue first I eal to the well-being m the 
Andean arbor passing ee American Navy, we could cite the sgt ol ¢ very adistin- 
Will its Ww reaths around you throw — d office Jeon eT j and — rreehend 4 yaa 
is hae teen ie Annes of pang of American statesmen from General Washington down to 
|} the present time. The great difficulty heretofore has been 
sped | a difference of opinion with regard to the details of the plan 
SONG. } on which a school for the U.S. Navy should be conducted. 
BY THE SAME. We have conversed niuch with Navy officers on this sub- 
* | ject, and have had excellent opportunities from other sour- 
Yesterday, to-day, to-morrow ! | ces, of learning their opinions. ‘They all agree that the most 
_Come, and come, and ever go ; | Suitable plan yet proposed, is detailed in “+ Scraps from the 
Each the others’ rapture borrow ; | Lucky-Bag,” which we have already given to the public. 
Gutter ever as ye flow! | Why not give that plan a trial? [t would cost but a mere 
* Now I’m whizzing through the clouds, trifle. The experiment, if unsuccessful itself, would not 
Now upon the distant sea fail to lead to some definite and effective plan of education 
With the wind among the shrouds, jin the Navy. 
’Neath the waters soon to be. Sir Isaac cancelled this will by tearing off the name and 
a ne ae ee Oe date. He then gave the original to an American Naval ofli- 
Or dea tetean: Siceaen alice cer, who Gepeines it iors ite lee ping in the archives o! ae 
Whisp’ring yes the tend’rest tales town en Nantucket, from which our copy was ob- 
Telling love in sweetest rhyme. tained. ]—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess: 
Fancy—fancy hath her way, ae 
1 am dancing with the jade; . This is the last will and tesixment of me, Sir Isaac Cot 
: *Mong the rocks she makes me play, FIN, Baronet, an Admiral in the service of His Majesty 
‘Then in swiftest streams to wade. George the Fourth, King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Ilere are friends, and here is wine! Britain and [reland. , 
Richly paint the passing hour ; I direct all my just debts, and funera 7 xpenses, and the 
Rosy space in life of mine, cost and charges of proving this my will to be paid. And 
As among the leaves the flower! | holding in grateful remembrance the manifold blessings | 
have derived from the principles instilled into me while at 
Boston, in the state of Massachusetts, the pl ice Ol my na- 
—_———___—_______- tivity, and feeling that my success in this life, is mainly to 
be attributed to the excellent education I received at that 
hs aie las place, and wishing that none of my relations, being lineal 
NAVAL SCHOOLS. descendants of Tristram Coffin, who scttled in the Town- 
ADMIRAL SIR MAAC COFFIN, BART. R. N ship of Salisbury, near Ne whury-Port, in the said state of 





Massachusetts, in or about the year one thousand six hun- 

Che subject of Naval Schools attracting much of the , - Dp . ae. 1 ae 

[The subject of Naval Schools attracting much of the! dred and thirty-two, and of Peter Coffin his Brother, and 

public attention at this time, we are enabled by the kind- 
] 


bearing or taking the name of Coffin; may never want the 
ness of a friend, to lay before our readers the will of the } 


means of obtaining those advantages so bountifully be- 


, ait ‘ . ‘ # { y . 1 t} | 
late Admiral Sir Is Lal Coffin, Bart. R. N., pro iding jor stowed on me, | vive and bequeath all the personal prope rty 
three such schools in Massachusetts:! of which I mav be possessed, or to which I may be ent 


\ il 


the establishment of 


Though circumstances afterwards arose which induced the | tled at my death, in possession, reversion, or expectancy, 
Admiral to cancel this will, there is no doubt that he was in 
earnest at the time of making it; for he actually purchased 
a brig, supplied her witha crew from his schoob at Nan- 
tucket, and kept her cruising for ten months en the plan in-| yal Education. One at said Boston, one at Nantucket, in 
tended for “the Seaman’s Hope.” Sir Isaac was an old and| the state of Massachusetts, and one at said Newbury-Port. 


. . » ‘ ¢ ° - ts , ele ‘ | : 2 
distinguished officer in the British Navy ; his opinions, } And for the purpose of maimtaining and perpetuating such 


to my executors hereinafter named ; in trust, to transfer 


the same to seven Trustees, to be appointed as is herein af- 


ter provided, for the establishment of three schools for Na- 


therefore, concerning the manner of educating sailors, and | establishment, according to this my last will 1 do appoint 
the branches in which they should be instructed, are enti-| five Visitors or Overseers of said trust, that is to say; 
tled to great weight. | whoever shall be for the time being successively the Gov- 

Among the many branches he directed should be taught) ernor of the said state of Massachusetts, the President of 
in his schools, the want of details leaves room for the be-’ Harvard University at Cambridge, in the said state, and the 


Vor, VIL—5 
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3 4 Nav ul Sc hoc | Sir 


Mayor of said city of Boston, with two others, to be chosen 
by the said thre And t said Vis rs 8! have ft 


f " ‘ ¢ ] , +} - 


power to fill all v i! us 1 OCCU f ( 


body, whether by ¢ th or resignation of any \ tor that 
may be c sen as 3 1, or from Ul discontinual > O! 
other ¢ i ¢ I i 


as may be afte y dece » no und a SeVE 
discreet and é is, to be Trustees for the estab 
lishment of the said three sci s; and if they shall not 
make such pointment within one year after this my will 





shall have Lye 


nm aduly proved, and allowed, then | 1uthor- 
ize and request my executors to appoint the said seve 
owe ‘ } ‘ 2 
Trustees ; and the said Trustees when appointed in eithe: 


of the modes above mentioned, shall forever thereafter fill 


all vacancies in their own body; their election in each 
case to be submitted without delay to said ¥ ors for thei 
approbati mn, and to be void if disa prove d by the Visitors ; 
and if the Trustees shall refuse or neglect to fill any such 


vacancy for the space of three months after the same shall 


occur, and for the same length of time after being not: ad 





to proceed to achoic , the then said Visitors, are authorized 
and r¢ quested forthwith to fill such vac y by the appoint- 
roent of a Trustee. And I do further authorize the said 
, to remove any ol! the said Trus- 
10n ot th V isit » wut ne Inca- 
we, firmity, or y olher cause, 

Lis ¢ Lc 
equ my @ itors herein after 
named, as soon as may be after my decease, to pay 
over, deliver, assign, and transfer to the said Trustees all 
my said personal estate herein above bequeathed, to the said 
Trustees, to be held by them uj] yn the trust and lor the pur- 


pose: following, that is to say ; all that part of my said es- 





tate, which may at the time of my decease be invested in 

the British funds, to be kept to accumulate by investing the 

interest, trom time to time in the like stock, ind addll t 

to the prm inal for sixty years after my decease, and if the 

rules of Law or « juity will allow it; otherwi for any less 
time than sixty years that shall be allowable—and if fro 

any cause it shall become impracticable, or great y disad- 

vantageous to the ad establis to keep the said t 
art Ol iny ¢ te invested as atoresa in t 

s, then I authorize the said Trustees with th 

a re iF oT the said \ rs, to witadraw 

the said monies from the Britis funds, and 

un ( r stock, or funds, or in real estate, 

or put thes 1c out at interest, to be accuimulated as afore- 

said as they shall t < best for said establishment; and in 

either case when the said fund shall cease to be accumula- 





ted as aforesaid, whether by force of the above written li 





tation, or of the rules of Law, it shall be appropriated to- 


cether with the other property herein be queathed, to the 


maintenance of the said schools as 





herein atter provided; and, as to the residue of my said 
ved as aforesaid, (as alsothe part thereof last 
tioned, when the said trust for accumulation shall 
cease) the said ‘Trustees shall, from time to time, invest 


the same in any stocks or funds, or in real estate, or put the 


same out at interest, as shall be warranted and allowed by 
Law, and shall appear to be seeure and most for the advan- 
tage of Said esta shiment And if it shall hereafter appear 


1 Y ‘ if 


ae cai tors ‘ ere? Lo } * ort 1 
o the said Visitors and Trustees, that the property herein 








1 ) e t . ' ae ' 
given to the Trustees can be better managed and secured, 
‘ —w P C4 7 } ‘ } 
and the rposes Ol 5 Will be better attain d vy an 

' ' t gaia re os. : 

in p 1 ot the ud tees and Visitors, or either of 
hem. | is { t 
them, 1 Go nereoy ¢ 3S in fi Ss, ent to such incor- 
poration, and do re est tuat the Same may be granted ac- 
ae = ¢ ' ' Cs 

cordacingiy Dy tue c¢ pet t autho y | i | state ol! 
‘ B4 , ] t } 
Massachusetts, on the application said Visitors and 
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Trustees And the said Trustees shall have the care and 
ediate oversight of the said schools, and may make all 
iry $s and i] s, forthe disc e and In- 
S I i ve ent thereol, proviaed they 
es or esulat that be f con- 
t l 3; my Ww s andr ns 
! ( it s caicd by the 
v) e 
It n | VW l i direct t ( Ss i scl ols shall 
on t! to ! I n, é \ lation, viz: each to be 
, d “Sj, Is 1a "¢ % © wl”? () o}] such schoois, 
e} the first estal ( to be at Bos » In suc 1 Situa- 
t i thatthe s il may be near 1 watersk i have 
ready access to the Hart ur The sel to consist of 
venty-four scholars ; twelve of them, if so many may be 
! , are to be t} male descenda ts, deriv r tel de- 
scent rough maiecs, oi the s | Tristrem Coffin, 1 of the 
said Peter Coflin 1 ectively me of them, and to bear, 
7 re entran to the schoo!, to take and assume the 
ie of Coffin. If male relat deriv t edigree 
through males, should t be found, t n ce endants by the 
i le line, may be ¢ en, a they to assume and il 
l d writ the name ol { nin, bef re t y ent r the SCHO I. 
And I direct that s VELVE yiars of ¢ $ ol, shall 
be fed, clothed, « lodged, out of the 1 me o! t funds 
of the estat nent And | ect that thre Masters be 
1} ited for each scho¢ viz: a Masterof a Ship, a Ma- 
Lhe tical Mast: inda Drawing Master, « 1 to be of 
od 1 Is and reputation and we | qu lified I s de- 
| tment Suc! It ( perso 3 will LImMy MMe dine t 
be sufficient to pre} i l DOY xy the prolession they are 


designed to follow. And I direct that the remaining twelve 


} ; as R } 
sons of honest and industrious inhabitants of Boston, who 


nay | desirous of breeding up their Sons for a Nautical 
‘ . af » 1] ; } f ¢} 2 

life. And it is further my will that the sons of the poorest 
1} } arr } lat } , } 

citizens Shall ve prelerre d, and that no boy shall be eligibl. 


1] } "os } lily def t . ] hall t 
lali have any LOaLIY Geiormilty, OF WHO Shali NOL ve oO} 





e had the sma 


a sound constitution, or Who Sfhali n 








POX gor have been vaccinated It is further my will, that 
o boy shi be {mitted until he shall have attai d tl aze 
een years, { that each boy should be able to read, 
nd o to write a legib! nd, and have a competent 
i ledye of Arithmetic, and be of the Christian persua- 
yin And fac ssical sch ir, he S$ on that acc int to 
} titled cele S 7 . - relerence Ke cn oy shall 
leave the school at t oft ¢ teen, and | direct that the 
; l respectively be native citizens of Massachusett 
| Ite m.—A > my said property may not be sufhiei it to kk und 
| the three schools to commence at the same time, Id t th 
| sc hool at Boston to be first established, and as the funds 
accumulate, to form the second f such establishment at 
Newbury-Port, and as future funds accumulate to form the 
thir l a l last esta is ime t at Nantut ct A l | di ect 
that each of such schools s educated on sim ur plans, 
and each school to be mited to the number of .twe ty-lour 
boys: and all the boys beyond the twelve of the Coffin fami- 
ly, to be chosen by the Trustees out of t respective 
Towns in which such schools are to be established; and 


tt 


on failure of that mumber, then to be selected from any 


other part of the state of 





prevent the Trustees from admitting a 


;on payment of such sums for their tuition as the ‘Trustees 


“1 } ' } 
} 


shall prescribe, when it can be done without injury to the 





establishme nt. An } whereas the branches oI! the family of 
the said Tristram Coffin and Peter Coffin, ar spre id over 
the Continent ol N rt A ie! L al | K , » a Ll: ( [ 

relations, [ direct that any of them and of whatever coun- 
try they may be natives, shall forever be eligible to be 
placed in each of the said schools. The number of twelve 





1841.] 





such relations being always entitled to the I 


sen lars on each of such found il 


and if such relations can be traced, and the said Trustees 
shall have the exclusive right and power of certifying the 
fact of descent, and right of eligibility. And1 direct that 
jor admission of each boy, licat shall be 
m to the said Trustees, thre ri months before ‘ 
can be admitted upon any vaca And that the day of 
admission shall be the sixteenth of Mav in every yea) 


} eS 


(UCINE till 


no candidate 


anniversary of my birth day.) 
shall be admitted, unless a physician and sur- 


geon, to be appointed by said Trustees, shall certify to them 


‘ } ] »*1 
after due ¢ xamination, that such candidate is as to bodily 


health, fit jor the jile as be- 


of asailer. And I direct that 





tween duierent applicants for admissi | Trustees 


on, the Sai 


ne major part of them, shall have the selection and choice, 


and that proximity of blood among persons of the sir name 
or being descenda 1e said Tristram Coffin and Pe- 


nts from t} 


, Shall not confer any right of 


direct that 


ter Coffin, respectively 
nee, And ] 


should, if it be deemed ex} dient, be 


preter- 
adjacent to each school, a house 
obtained | 
and furnished for the 
And I direct that tl 


faster for each school shall have t d 


y purenase 


or hi cas residence of the 


ip Master of 


ring on 


TN 


e ch sch ol. 
} 
ang 


rection, care 
hat 


pe a 


superintencence of the said boys, foundation to 


of { 


cratis in 


which he shall be attached, and ‘d and lodzing 


And I 


| 
i 


and his board and lodging 


direct 


nouse, 


iture for board and lodg- 


that the accounts of expend 


ing shall be submitted to the ual inspection of the 


rould there be occasion) 
Visitors, re 


said Masters for misconduct or want of qualification. 


Trustees, and that the Trustees (s 


may with the consent of the rs anv of tl} 


move 


Item. —For promoting the welfare of the said establish- 


ment, I direct that for each of the said schools, a sloop of 


ty tons, coppered and copper fastened, shall be built or 


, 
provided at the expense of the establishment ; combining 


streneth, convenience 


i€ 





i, fast sailing, ana durability; and 


furnished with bed places and 
And that 


ition shall be exerci 


all requisite conveniences 
for the scholars. the scholars of the Boston foun- 


Naval School—Sir Isaac Coffin’s Will. 


se 


a proper age, | 


ve ' | 
airect that 


sed it cruizing in Massachusetts Bay 


and the neighboring coast, from the tenth day of May-to 
the tenth day of September in each year; by which means 


7 





they will become excellent pilots, and they are to put into, 

and survey all the harbours from Passamaquoddy to Nan- 
_ 4 ’ 

tucket, and t and dredge, on every part of the coast, | 


- ' ane 
and on all occasions to try to discove he treasures of the 


r 4 


deep ; and to keep an accurate journal of their proceedings, | 
and use their fishing lines of every kind, when opportunity 
may offer, and by keeping the body and mind in constant} 
activity, they will prepare themselves for the arduous career 


nha 


A 


ronomical and 


incident to the life of a seaman. they are not to lose 
any opportunity of making Ast 
servations ; the sloop to be caulked 


¢ hol} 
ingand nul 


and kept in repair, in 


sails, rigg , by the personal labor of the Master and 


Scholars, and to be called the “ Seaman’s Lo} e,” carrying 
And I direct, 
that the boys in the two first classes of each establishment 


tabli 


a white flag with a pine tree in the centre. 


shall be exercised two years in the slocp of such « sh- 


. . ; , ' 
ment prior to leaving school. And I direct that the sloop 
i 


belonging to the Nantucket school shall cruise from Cape 
Cod one way to Ne w-York, the other way trawling and dred- 


el e } — ] j ! 
juously as the ground will admit, since I conceive 


ging assi 


many oyster beds may ! 


. 
ve discovered in Long island Sound, 
indy -Hook. 


} ‘ that 


is my further direction, that S 


and between Montauk Point and 8 

And it each 
school shall, from their entry to their departure, wearal 
nd third 


na or 
Winter, and 


tne hoy of 


" 
ive 


] 
i 
and trousers, of good cloth, of the 


1 e ] F + 
blue knit stockings of worsted, in 


jacket Seco 


quality, with 


cotton in Summer; and shall have an Anchor on the right 
arm of red cloth; by which t may always be known and 
distinguished. And as the vessel may go into the Bay in 


| for dinner, and in such proportion as may be eg 
| 
Nautical ob- | 


i} 
| 








vere weather, I direct that 


a competent number of 


of No. 4 can- 


eres 
great 
} 


e provide d, line iw 
] 


coats b ith baize made uy 


vass, and parnte d, and also foraging leather caps, to cover 

eir heads, and with a small Anchor in front of each cap. 
Also that a boat be provided and hoisted vp at any wharf in 
the viermity of each school, at which permission may be 
obtained, and rowing twelve oars double banked, and having 


cork apparatus sufficient to float her when overset and in 
that boat the two nior classes of each sx Ts) | shall be ex- 
; 2 
reised, from the tenth day of May to the tenth day of 
Sentember in each year ; thus combini exertion with 
’ } j 1 
jeasure. And I direet that each of th scholars shall learn 
Oo swim, and each acquire a knowled of the following 
trades or callings, that is to say: ship-bu r, caulking, 
aaa aaa . asi | — oe rat bhnilding 
rope MAKING, Mast MAKING, WICK MAKING, VOAL VUNG 9 
¢ ’ -* } 7 
cooprerine, h use carpenters and joine rs Work, DaKING, 
black smith’s work, cutting out and making clothes, knitting, 
making nets of all kinds, mixing up paint and painting ; 
the art of cooking in all its branches, the art of slaughter- 


1 


ranimals with due economy, also of preserving meat by 


pickling, salting or smoking. I also direct that muskets be 


provided and kept up, to belong to each school; that the 


be exercised by the Ship 


boysof the first class may 
at such time as he may think most con 


amark; and such guns always to be cleaned and put 





by t! lars of the said class. And I direct that the 
SCpOaArs be taucht the use ot t} Cc back tive irt of 

unnery and firelock exercise, and be at liberty to amuse 
themselves at proper times, with athletic Ke such as 
cricket, foot-ball, and wrestling, at the disc tion of the 
Ship Master and Mathematical Master, one of whom is al- 
ways to be in attendance on the sch irs as their charce 
And I will and direct that each boy iall be at his studies 
at five o’clock in the morning inthe Summet six o’clock 


in the morning in the Winter, the scholars to be at break- 
fast at seven o'clock in Summer, and at eight o’clock in 


Winter, and Winter to be reckoned to commence from the 


first day of November and to end on the thirteenth day of 


April: the boys to dine at one o’clock in Summer, and to be 


allowed one hour and ahalf for the interval between school ; 
to dine in Winter at one o'clock, and to be allowed one 


, 
11days 1 


;on the 


hour between school, and to have two half | n each 


veek, commencing from one o’clock; the boy foun- 


dation who shall not have any relations in town, to be regu- 
lated as to their absence by the Ship Master -andallthe boys 
to sup in Winter and Summer at eizht o’clock, and be in 
bed by nine ; their food to consist of rice, Indian meal, and 
read, with milk, and molasses or sugar for breakfast; mut- 


Baie vagetahi 


ton, beef, pork, and fish, with potatoes and 
ind soup, according to the judgment of the Ship Master 
ial to the 
several wants of the boys, avoiding waste and profusion ; 
the boys to have for supper, the same kind of food as for 
breakfast. , 

Ttem.—I will and direct, that the said Trustees shall visit 


and examine the said school in Boston, atleast four times a 


year, and oftener if they think proper, and | do request that 


the said Visitors join in such examination at least once a 
| year; and I further authorize and request the said Visitors, 


to depute and appoint the respective school committees, or 


Nan- 


tucket and Newbury-Port, or such other persons as the 


said ‘Towns of 


select men for the time being of the 
Visitors shall nominate, to make a like visitation and exami- 
nation of the schools in those Towns respectively, 


report their observations to the said Trustees, in order that 


. mr 3 ' é 
all defeets in the course of discipline, a truction, in the 
said three schools, may be discovered and corrected, and 
that such improvements may be made therein by the said 


Trustees and Visitors as they shall judge proper, not incon- 
sistent with the general o! ect arid plan of the schools as 
: 41 1 . — = 

expressed in this my will. And in case of the misconduct 


“a 
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of any scholar, which cannot be sufficiently punished or re- | 


pressed by the ordinary discipline of the school, the Trus- 


tees may on complaint by the Mathematical Master, or | 
Ship Master, enquire into the they 


if j 


proper, admonish the scholar, and on a second complaint they | 


same, and think 
may sentence him to a short solitary confinement, and if 
this should prove ineffectual, such boy may be expelled, or 
any boy may be expelled in the first instance, for any ag- | 
gravated offence that shows him to be wholly unworthy of 
enjoying the benefits of the school, and no boy once expelled 
shall ever be reinstated. 

tem.—As the Lancasterian or Bell system of education 
has in most countries been found very beneficial, I should 


wish the schools to be regulated as nearly as possible on 


that plan, or any improvement thereon, and | direct that in | 
each school, there may be four classes, and the boy most | 

. . : | 
conspicuous for talent and proficiency in each class, to be | 


placed at the head of that class as a Monitor. Each boy of 
the senior class to have aboy of the second class to instruct, 
and each boy of the second class to have one of the boys of 


the third class to instruct, and each boy of the third class to 


| 
| 
have aboy of the fourth class to instruct. By these regulations | 


knowledge will be rapidly diffused, and the education of the 
young men sooner completed. I wish the boys to be in 
every respect as well qualified in mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge, as the s Naval College 

fied, and ta complete 
the like plan as is observed in that Academy. And I will 
and direct, that each 


} 
cholars at the 


at Portsmouth, in England, are gnali 


his other qualifications should be competent to give lec- 
tures on the several heads of Natural Philosophy, namely, 
Pneumatics, Hydraulics, Optics, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Astronomy, Geology, Geograpliy, with the use of the gl 
and that a philosophical apparatus he {| 
pense of each establishment. 


should | 


vrrovided at the ex- 
And I direct that each school 
provided with Rees’ Cyclopedia, printed and 
published in America, and a competent number of Books 
which treat or may treat on professional matters. 
also that models of a Ship, Brig, Snow, Schooner and 
Sloop be provided in each school, and that the boys may 
be practised in rigging and unrigging the same during the 
Winter. And I recommend that ships be built near the 
school, wherein the different trades enumerated for the boys | 
to learn may be taught. I also direct that Arrowsmith’s Mer- | 
cators chart of the world, and spherical chart, together with 
maps of the four quarters of the globe, should he hung up on 
springs in each school, so that ready access gan be had to 
the maps, and that a pair-of globes should be provided for 
each school. And I direct that when either of the said 
schools should be completed, and the boys of the senior 
class be about to leave it, an examination should take place 
touching their abilities, when all the select men and Ma- 
gistrates, Captains and officers of the United States Navy 
residing in Boston, Newbury-Port or Nantucket, and re- 
spectable Masters of Ships should by publie advertisement 
be invited to attend ; and after such examination, I direct 
that each boy on leaving the school, should if merited have 
a mark of approbation, i. e. the first boy a silver medal, and 
I direct that the silver medal shall have engraved on one 


Naval School—Sir Isaac Coffin’s Wiil. 


| And | direct that a proper t 


that the Ship Master of each 


Mathematical Master in addition to | 
pounds a year in the funds 


| and stock in the French 


globes, 


] dire ct} 





side a ship completely rigged, with a motto, “1 aspire to 
command,” and on the other side, “‘ God is my guide,” with 
a wreath of laurel and a sextant. The second boy a sex- 
tant; the third boy a quadrant; the fourth boy a case of 
mathematical instruments ; the fifth boy a treatise on navi- 
gation; the sixth boy the book called “ A Coasting Pilot,” 
or the best substitute for it ; and if there be any more, the 
seventh boy a fishing line of sixty fat] 


, 
deakl 


1oms, with lead and 


or his clothes ; the ninth 
boy a Gunter’s scale and pair of compasses ; and each of the | 


six cod-hooks ; the eighth a chest for } 


others, a jack-knife ; each boy also to have a Bible, and a 
Certificate signed by the Ship Master and the Mathematical ' 





[Jaxvany, 


Master, that he was educated at Sir Isaac Coffin’s School 
0k be kept by each Ship Mas- 
ter by way of registry of the names of al! the schol 


i ars, Sta- 


ting their ages and their respective proficienc 


y in the sci- 
ences taught at each school. Such book, together with the 
| plans and drawings of the boys who may excel, to be pre- 


served in the library of the 


And it 


hool shall be thirty years of 


] } 
schodi. is my direction 


il Sé 


age before he shall be qualified to conduct the affairs of the 


establishment, and shall not be eligible after the age of forty- 


five years, and that he may, if he think fit, or be required 


by the Trustees, retire at any time after the age of sixty, 


with an annuity for his life of fifty pounds sterling per an- 


num; and that the Mathematical Master shall not be ad- 


mitted after the age of thirty years, and may retire at any 


time after sixty years, if he should so desire, or be required 
as aforesaid, with an annuity of filty pounds for his life; the 
Drawing Master to be admitted at any age between twenty- 


one and forty-five years, and may retire at, or at any time 
after sixty, if he should so desire, or be so required, with an 
annuity for his life of forty pounds.per annum. 
Item.—Having suggested so far as my expenses enables 
me the requisites for forming a set of men who may be use- 
fulto my native country, my consideration has been to pro- 
vide the funds for establishing tl 


ie sald foundation. I have 


at present standing in the names of the Trustees of my 


| marriage settlement, which after the death of my wife, will 


be part of my property, about seven hundred pounds a year 


in the English funds, and in my own name six hundred 


in the United States and mone y 


funds ; which sunis may be more 


or less; and 1 may cousiderably increase them in my life 


time. Should the income of the funds be adequate aftcr 


what is above disposed of, I direct that sums not exceeding 


fifty pounds per annum, should f 


be given to each of twelve 


(aged and infirm Masters of Merchant Ships, who may be 


worn out and unable to support themselves, at Boston, 
Nantucket or Newbury-Port, giving the preference to the 
descendants of Tristram Coffin, and Peter Coffin, in the 


male and female lines. And should there be any surplus 


|fund after supporting and maintaining the aforesaid three 
| establishments, and after paying the said annuities to the 


| said twelve aged and infirm Masters of ships, I direct that 


the surplus be given by way of annual income for the main- 
tenance of the aged and infirm branches, members for the 
time being of the Coffin family, from the said two stocks; 
in such way and proportion as the said Trustees may 
adjudge. 

all 


Jtem.—I revoke all other wills made by me at any time 
heretofore, and I nominate, constitute and appoint, Jonathan 
Amory, and Henry Codman, both of said Boston, Esquires; 
William Appleton, Janathan Amory, jr. Thomas Coffin 
Amory, Edward Gardener Davis, M. D., George Minet 
Dexter, William Davis Sohier, Edward William Bayne, 
and Thomas Amory Deblois, al! of said Boston, Esquires, 
tobe Executors of this my will and testament, and desire 
that all theiy expenses may be borne and paid out of my 
estate. 

In witness whereof, I have tu this my will and testament, 
contained in eight sheets of paper, set my hand and seal 
(that is to say) my hand only to the first seven sheets, and 
my hand and seal to this the’ eighth and last sheet, this 
fourth day of September in the ———— year of the reign of 
George the fourth, and in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand (the rest tarn off.) 

Signed, sealed, published and declared, by the said Testa- 
tor as and for his last will and testament, in the presence 
of us, who at his request and in his presence, and also in the 
presence of each other, have hereunto subscribed our names 
as witnesses. 
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THE CAPT 

My heart is like a 

Which in 

It flutte 
+ ill 


IVE HEART. 
a captive bird 

its pent cage sadly sings— 
’gainst the 


rs wiry walls, 


powerless drop its weary wings. 
Each bar which forms its prison cell 

Is forged of memories strong and dear; 
And through each bright aperture steals 


Those tones 


which whilome met the ear. 


The warbled notes of other years 
Still echo back from memory’s grot, 

But ah! they breathe a mournful dirge 
O’er cherished forms which now “ are not ! 


Ped 

Oh, who would seek to hush those tones 
Which round the heart are lingering yet ? 

in Hope’s bright smile 

‘ond Retrospection’s joys forget ? 

Fond j ; - 


Or who would e’en 


COUNTRY ANNALS 


BY MRS. MARIA GEORGIA MILLWARD. 


“ Scenes of my youth, when every sport could please.” 


Goldsmith. 
CHAPTER I. 
A piazza is one of the indispensable luxuries of a coun- 


try-honse. In Summer, when sheltered Ly vines, which 
form a natural trellis-work to exclude the ardent rays of the 
sun, it is the pleasantest retreat that can be resorted fo, 
either for idle indulgence, or for pursuing 
pations of life. It is not without its advantages, too, 
the cold blasts of Winter whistle ar 


dwe]l 


when 
vund the corners of the 
ling, or moan among the naked boughs; as it affords 
partial protection against those rude assailants which find 
their way through every crevice of our Southern mansions— 
none of the tightest, particularly in the country. 

My uncle, Daniel Allen, was so alive to these conveni- 
ences, that in erecting the frame-house that was to accom- 
modate himse!f and family, in place of the 
he -had been domici 


log one—where 
led from his first beginning life, un- 
gradually flowed in upon him to recompense his 
indef le industry—that he only 
faced but flanked by plazzas. This mode of architecture 
was happy in giving a light effect to the building, as well as 
affording facilities for a covert promenad 


til wealth 


atigal caused it not to be 


e in rainy weathe 
A moment ago, I clambered up a frail ladder, to assist the 
young tendrils of the butter-bean to catch the threads loosely 
suspended from post to post of the very piazza of which | 
am speaking 





nor did I refuse a helping hand to the travel- 


ler’s joy and jessamine, which appeared to have leagued to- 


anu at 


gether to oppose the entrance of the sun, which may be dis- 


cerned dimly emerging from the 
swamp skirting th 


ig the 


is refreshing and e 


vapors rising from the dank 


eastern horizon. 


>xhilarating to thos 


This “ 

his * hour of prim 

e who choose to breathe 
its sweetness in preference to sleeping late ; and | am one 
among the votaries of nature who delight to see her shining 


in the first gems she wears. Uncle Daniel is also up and 
abroad—not to view with the eye of a painter, but of a 
planter, the surrounding prospect. The early habit of anti 
eipating the dawn, which his days of povert 


y required him 
to adopt, 


has not been thrown aside—it has become 
nature, and it would cause him much 


second 


difiiculty to relinquis 


+ 


Heart.— Count iry 


the lighter ecéu- | 


r.| Th 
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the practice were it necessary for him to do Before 


{ left my couch, I heard the hoofs of “ Tarl 


SO 


ton”—named 


a = 
afier ‘that old English scoundrel,” as my uncle frequently 


was quite certain 


from this circumstance that day-light would soon appear 


For several mornings past, | have been employed in put- 


ting the 


' 

| 

| 

ire rema!kS—amble past my window, and | 
| last touches t 

| 


oa drawing of the spring-house— 
standing as it does over a clear rivulet, and under the fos- 
tering patronage of a cluster of catalpas, a solitary cedar, 
and . Pride-of f-India tree. My uncle more than once has 


| - 
but with the fickleness of 


1} s auaidaead it a muaster-piece ; 
' . , e ’ 
| my sex, | have laid down, my pencil for the 


quill, believing 
that I shall find more ample scope for the descriptive in the 
‘simple annals” of those around me. It would be expect- 
ing too much from a woman, and a young one too, that she 
pe should not be egotistical. I make no promise of standing 
back-ground of the scenes in which others may figure. 
‘he orphan niece of a flourishing planter, who, herself, pos- 
sesses much of this world’s idolatry—money, must neces- 
sarily form a centre, round which a sufficient quantity of 
regard is attracted, to render her, if not a heroine of ro- 
mance, at least a piney-woods belle. 
“A little serap of lard, 


batter-cakes 


if you please, mistress, for the 
“uttered by Sylvy, as she appears up to the 


elbows in flour—which has also thrown its striking contrast 


over her brow and nose—interrupts me, and I must not 
hesitate to obey a summons on which hangs the future fate 
of a conspicuous part of the matutinal refreshment. 

On resuming my employment, I would mention, that, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, I have little to do with my un- 


cle’s household. The charge devolves on an elilerly female, 


whose official capacity of house-keeper is audibly run 


‘ 


rat 
every step she takes, by a bunch of keys which are carried 


about in much state in a small wicker basket. 





| My first.entrance into my present abode, flits before me 
in indistinct reminiscences. 
black alas! 
doubly 


The pleasing novelty of a 
was the 


for it was worn 


frock—which, insignia of my being 


an orphan, for my last remain- 


ing parent, my mother—is among the most vivid recollec- 
Next, 


in his carriage, as he bore me thoughtle 


tions of the past. is the ride with my new protector 


ss and smiling from 


nc 


the then deserted roof of my late home, and wo 
tears that 


ering at the 
Un- 


is COn- 


forced their way down — rugged checks. 
his care | 


ided, and to it I am indebted for the port ss an 


cle Danie] is my maternal uncle; Wi 


| f | affection 
which have made ¢ 1 and uth happv 1 
whicn have maae my childhood an youth happy 


i I 
He 


val 
family ; 


r¢ riods, 


became a widower shortly after my his 


and feeling his inadequacy to rear 1 


rem ito 


ny Infant years, 
to superinte nd 


} 


prevailed upon a lady, eminently qualified 


the education of children, to reside under his roof, in cha- 
racter of preceptress to myself and cousins—two unruly 
boys who soon outstripped her authority, and were sent to 


a school in the néighborhood. 


e first genuine drops that ever flowed from 


my cyes, 


were shed on the decease of this exemplary woman, whose 


memory is never recalled but to be lamented. When in 
melancholy mood I sometimes walk towards the shady 
knoll, overgrown with unmolested grass and wild sensitive 
flowers—whence peeps the grey stone consecrated to her 
name—I feel that the ties that draw me upward, are as 
strong, nay, stronger, than those confining me below. It is 
not often within the precincts of piantations in this part of 
the country, that the graves of the departed are thus honored 
and defended. A rude enclosure of palings, or a still ruder 
covering of boards, is all general that denotes the spot 
where s!cep the mouldering remnants of mortality. Hisa 
holy and honorable sentiment, which prompts us to regard 
with marks of distinction, the last resting-places of our 
friends ; and a painful doubt of our refinement, has often in- 
trude d, as I} lave look ed upon the newle eted hillo ks, which 


would have been bare and level but for the springing weeds 
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and briers which derive their rank luxuriance from those | me ; for it was not always that 1 could persuade my cou- 
reposing beneath them—who thus rear for themselves a| sins, Nicholas and William, who would occasionally ac- 
memorial, whi h the Spring annu lly renews. | company me, to climb the trees and gathe r the 1 rich bloom. 

To one unacquainted with the character of the country, | The green balls that I plucked yesterday from the cypress 
it might create surprise, why my uncle should have over-|tree bordering the mill-pond, appear the same as those 
looked so many prettier spots, and built upon the site his | that used to fill my apron when I gathered them with the 
house- now occupies. His oh ice was the result of pru- 


eagerness of childhood, grasping at baubles fated soon to 


} 


dence, not taste ; for the pine-land settlements, though Jess | be neglected. The parent stems have not degenerated ;— 


attractive in scenery, are preferalle on sie score of health. | time does not control their natural powers, as its withering 
Some of the fine trees that grow near, owe their present lo- | influence does the mental energies of man 





nor can the phy- 

cation to myself; for even from my earliest days, I have | sical vigor of the lords of creation cope with that sturdy 

loved the shade cast by these noblest offspring of the earth, | strength which outlasts the circling seasons. 

and, when reading of the ancient Druids, have admired the 

solemn fanes in which they worshipped more than the gor- —_ 

geous temples reared by human art. 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” and it is a CHAPTER Il. 


pleasure in which I often indulge. The Summer after- a . eg , 
’ + . ‘ ——_—his looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
noons pass by as light and swift as the wing of the sparrow 1 . , ¥ A ln 
‘ . Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
which this moment I see flitting from bough to bough, while ' 9 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
I ramble through the forest without fixed thought or intent, Goldsmith 
roladsmul. 
and without fear; for Time has familiarized all—and all is 





dear. ‘The unbroken. sameness of the vast extent of pines The best eloquence is that which warms the heart—which 
which bound the distant view, has not palled upon my vi- 


comes home to our necessities and desires, our hopes and 
sion. The trees look as fresh and young as when first | 


fears—which addresses us in the various: domestic relations 


f 


learned to love the works of creation. I glance my eyes | of life, unlocking springs of consolation, support and encour- 


over the mighty host, and see them bearing themselves | agement, to cheer and animate us. It is such that some- 
proudly erect against the wind and lightning; for such as 
fall sacrifices to the elements cannot be missed among the 
unnumbered multitude. Yonder scathed and leafless trees, 


on which the tap of the woodpecker gounds the note of 


times flows from that sacred place, whence peace and joy 
have been communicated to many an anxious breast. Mr 
Barnes, the simple and untutored pastor of Piney-Grove 
Church, possesses in a degree this species of oratory. With 
their decay, seem to present the same fantastic outlines | little education, but some taste for reading, he has fortu- 
which their skeleton forms have shown forth for years. The | nately possessed himself of the best sentiments and most 
storm has enane over them without bearing away their 


|exalted ideas, from the perusal of authors whose liberal 
blasted branches, upon which the dark birds of prey congre- | minds, and strict principles of Christianity, entitle them to 
gate, and survey the scene below. These ruined monu-| rank foremost of the number of those who have attempted 
ments are also dear tome. They have early imparted the | to improve mankind in the knowledge of piety. 
lesson—“ that in the midst of life we are in gute of The situation of a clergyman in the country, is different 
One of my favorite walks leads towards the mills, which | irom that of one residing in a town or village. There is 
are turned by the waters of Brier Creek. / Along the dams | none of that affecting relationship subsisting between priest 
which confine the water, the pathway is hard and shining | and people in the first instance, as is common in the latter. 
with bright sand, and on either side overgrown with vines | Perhaps the remote distances at which himself and pa- 


and flowers. I have gathered there some of the sweetest | rishioners live apart, may be the reason why this connect- 
blackberries, and the most fragrant honeysuckles. My ap-| ing link is wanting. If sickness, misfortune or death enter 
proach is always welcomed by those at work, who hail me a household, the reverend man is not there to administer 
amid the plashing noise of the water, and the attrition of f| the healing balm of Religion. . He does not seem to enter- 
the saws; and when, after having rested awhile to admire | tain towards the children of the settlement, that paternal 
the industry of Cuffee and his compeers, | walk a short dis-| solicitude, so endearing, and so well calculated to promote 
tance onward and meet with a no less hearty greeting from the cause he has in hand. No lurking enmities are ad- 
daddy Jack, the miller, who never fails to remind me of an | justed by his mediation,—no private admonitions or re- 
old rat in a meal tub. [1 proofs, given with that mild persuasion, that pleasing anx- 
9 


“‘ How you feel yousef, to-day, missy iety and affection, which must subdue all but the resolute 


as Quite well, thank you, daddy Jack. How is your rheu- | transgressor. 
matism / Sunday is a sort of gala-day in the country, at least those 
“It a’nt so bad, missy—the pepper-tea done me heap of} Sundays on which there is service in the charch—for it 


‘ is 
good.” 








only on the morning of every other Sabbath that it is open 
for Divine purposes. The carriages of my uncle and his 

- Kit | sweat for truce, missy. Keep up sis a flusterifica-| wealthy neighbors are not the only ones that are sported 
tion.” 


“‘[t produced perspiration, I suppose.” 


on such occasions. Showy four-wheeled vehicles may be 





Daddy Jack sometimes presents me with a variety of | | seen leaving the poorest cottages. There is a great degree 


birds’ eggs, although I never fai! to lecture him on the crue Ity | 


|of pride and emulation respecting carriages among some of 
of robbing the nests of the feathered tribes 


s; but he does not} our country people. 
trouble himself to decide whether or not they are his lawful} | have known an old gig which has served a family many 
prize, so that I fear I shall not be able to reform his preda- 


a good tirn, suddenly sink into such disrepute on the ac- 
tory habits. 


cession of a new carriage to the post it once occupied, as 
I leave the interior of the a and station myself 


to cause a blush whenever it was accidentally alluded to. 
where I can watch the waters ground to foam by the ma- 


r 


The fictitious wants that pride produces, are superior to 
those that reason vainly urges on our piney-woods settlers. 


| 
| 
chinery, and look into the race Side I have in childhood, | 
when escaping from home, waded barefoot to gather the Their indalging in the luxury of a carriage, is rather a tri- 
} 


smooth pebbles glittering at the bottom. The tall Lirioden- 


bute to the opinion of the world, which admires pomp and 
ic © heir 4 yy< ; } ; " . } 

drons, which bear their Sowers too high to be rifled by the splendor, than a studious concern for that — onstitutes 

passer hy, have many a time been a cause of vexation to solid comfort. The commonest necessaries of life are often 
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absent from their hubitations ; and their horses are too much | 


required about the business of the plantation to be used— 
Sundays excepted— on excursions of amusement. 

The little church in the grove—its name denotes its loca 
tion—is a rude edifice built of logs, placed upright, without 
dome or steeple: for there is no bell to send its inviting 


echoes along the forest. Besides the fine carriages already 


. . | 
mentioned—muddy Jersey wagons—crazy gigs with rent 


tops—horses caparisoned for male and female equestrians, are 
seen sheltered beneath the majestic pines; while groups of 
men saunter near, waiting until the exercises of the day 
begin before they enter the church. Then follows the 
heavy tread—the short cough—the blowing of noses, with 
various other sounds, that drown the first sentences that 
proceed from the sacred desk. 

The equipment of a piney-woods girl @ cheval, may Le 
picturesque, but it certainly is not elegant. The long flow- 
ing drapery of the riding-habit and the smart hat, are un- 


known to her. She mounts in her usual habiliments—her 


head covered with a bonnet, from which often depend the | 


soiled folds of a gauze veil. 
unfavorable to the concealment of ankles, is remembered 
and discreetly guarded against. The legs and feet are care- 
fully enveloped in a piece of checquered or striped home- 
spun, and away she trots without fear, and without a beau 
to perform the requisite gallantry of assisting her in alight- 
ing. The best dressed portion of the congregation of Piney- 
Grove Church, is not always the best behaved. ‘The gen- 
teeler part of the assemblage seem to feel themselves li- 
censed to interrupt the solemnities of the day by audibly 
whispering, mingled with suppressed titters; for there is 
much food for the unamiable propensity of ridicule, in ob- 
serving the ill-assorted finery upon the persons of both old 
and young of the lower classes. To uncle Daniel, the Sab- 
bath is literally a day of rest. If by an extraordinary effort 
he keeps awake while Mr. Barnes is preaching, he is sure 
to make amends for it by dosing through many of the suc- 
ceeding hours of the day. It is at-such times, if the weather 
be fine, that he enjoys in a high degree his vine-mantled 
piazza. He sits under the bells of the woodbine and honey- 
suckle, with a Newspaper, a volume on Farriery, or an Al- 
manac, till sleep gradually steals over his senses. Read- 
ing is his grand soporific; and when inclined to indulge in 
a nap, he resorts as naturally to it as an ‘habitual laudanum 
drinker to the drowsy contents of his phial. 

When there is no service in the church, I often repair to 
some favorite haunt in the woods, where I spend many 
hours. The companionship of a book, which some might 
choose to assist meditation, I disclaim as vapid when com- 
pared to woodland scenery, which is best adapted to in- 
spire religious contemplation. 

The practice of Sunday visiting is too customary in the 
country, t 


» allow of my always passing the sacred day as 
would be most congenial to me. 
this objection, by refusing to admit those who differ from 
me in opinion respecting the most appropriate manner of 
employing the hours of the Sabbath; but I question whether 
turning a neighbor from the door, who, perhaps, has ridden 
many miles to see us, would be in strict accordance with 
that urbanity which should distinguish a Christian. At 
any rate, I am convinced it would war against uncle Da- 
niel’s notions of Christianity, setting aside what he claims 
as due to the rites of hospitality and good neighborhood. 

On such occasions, | have seen our dinner-table crowned 
with an abundance that might shock the prejudices of those 
who would make the day one of fasting. The smoking 
flitch, with its adjuncts of greens and corn-meal dumplings— 
the savory pig and broiled chicken, with vegetables gathered 
dew-sprinkled from the garden, are succeeacd by a dessert 
of potato custard, stewed fruit and buttermilk. 

There is not much diffidence observed in introducing the 


\ 
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The exercise of riding being 


. . . ' 
It is true I might obviate 
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hog family upon the table. Besides the animal figuring in 


| part and in whole, as already mentioned, it may be traced 
jin the stewed chine and souse, the head-cheese and sausa- 
|ges. We unhesitatingly proceed the whole pork in the coun- 
| try, though I have never yet learned to relish chitterlings, 
which are internal evidences of the general preference for 
ithe animal. 

It often happens that uncle is aroused from his Sunday 


1 


j 
| eae . 
|nap, by the “ Hallo” of some bewildered traveller. 


After 

| yawning and stretching himself, he proceeds to give a map 
of roads, more intricate by his description than the Cretan 
labyrinth. Perhaps itis Mrs. Dorsey’s, Widow Travers’, or 
Squire Thompson's house, that is sought for. 

| Will you not dismount?” says uncle. 

“ Why, [ mought as well light, for I’m mighty tired. I've 
| been knocking about in the bushes for more than @ hour. 
| My name is Beaseley—I reckon you've hearn of Jesse 

Beaseley.” 


””? 


Or, “ my title is so and so.” 

Betsey Polhill, our house-keeper, was all agog the time 
Jesse Beaseley made his accidental visit, which, however, 
was on a week day. 

It seems that in her youth, she had almost made a con- 


| quest of him, when, by the untimely interference of a more 
| successful candidate, she found herself suddenly dispos- 
| sessed of the affections of Beaseley. But the rival who 
|had supplanted her, was no more, The rusty strips of 
| black crape sweeping from the hat and elbow of the wi- 
| dower, confirmed the report that had previously reached 
her of the melancholy event. Such ascudding about as the 
| poor creature kept, rattling her keys “in transport and rude 
| harmony.” Fifty errands of her own contriving, brought 
| her as many times to the piazza, where Beaseley was sit- 


| ting. 
| ‘ ° ° ee ¢ . 
| ‘*What is the matter with Betsey?” inquired my uncle. 


‘She acts very strangely.” 

“She carries on like one that han’t got good sense,” said 
Beascley. 

‘“‘T never saw her so much excited before,” said uncle. 

“ Prechaps she’s insane,” remarked the widower. 

‘“‘Corally, my dear, do go and see what ails Betsey.” 

‘* Nothing is the matter with her, uncle.” 

“What the plague then makes her run and stomp about 
the house like a buck-rabbit ?” 

The footsteps of Time must have made more legible in- 
roads upon Betsey than upon her faithless lover, who did 





not appear to recollect her; while, on the contrary, she had 
recognized him ata glance. Perceiving her inability to at- 
tract his notice by her repeated entrées and exits, she placed 
herself where she could catch every word of conversation. 
There she sat—her cap-frill flying back—one leg protruded 


forward, clothed in a grey stocking—elbows expanded like 
| the wings of a flying-squirrel—and knitting so exergetically 
'as almost to elicit sparks from the shining points of her 
knitting-needles. 

‘“‘ How are the crops in your part of the country?” asked 
uncle Daniel. 

“ Why the craps is prime—it’s really distressing to see 
how the corn grows in my swamp field.” 

“You are a good farmer I understand, Mr. Beaseley.” 

‘“‘No better in the deestrict, I reckon.”’ 

‘* You are something of a stranger in these parts?” 
« Here Betsey popped out her head and gazed fixedly at 
the widower, who did not, or would not, call up the records 
| of past days. 





“‘T should he pleased to see you, Mr. Allen, if you would 
come my way,’’ he said. 


! 
“T should like very much to take a look 


your farm,” 
said uncle—- | know you are a prime manager.” 

| “Ife’s a mean scamp any how, take him up one side and 

| down the other,” cried Betsey, bouncing up, unable longer 

‘to contain herself. | 
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CHAPTER IIL 


|tress. Uncle often laughs at my maternal solicitude, de- 

“Bp the tone of tender joy claring that [ have an old head upon young shoulders. But 
ring me the rone Oo ender 1y | : a i a 

' ; jt me there is sumething very attractive in the unsophisti- 


ry 7 9 
hat breathed in thy last good-bye. ' a 
, & ’ |cated mind and manners of children. The free, bold look 


On the opposite side of the creek, stretching over the | and deportment of our youngest boy—his sparkling eyes 
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slope of a hill, is the ‘Grove.’ The family of Hazlewood 


occupied the place until within the last three years. Laura 
Hazlewood and I used to pass many of our childish days 


together. We are nearly of an age. 


separation we were just approaching our fifteenth birth-day. 
Fame spreads abroad the charms of my juvenile associate. 
No eye so bright as her’s—no cheek so richly dyed,—and 
her form, no far-famed sculpture can-surpass it. As Laura 
appears before my mind’s vision at this instant, in all her 
budding beauty, since ripened to perfection, I can easily 
believe that she is nearly all that she is represented to be. 
In fancy, I can now behold her tossing back the glossy 
ringlets from her fair, open forehead. I see the nicely chi- 


unrivalled white- 


ness—and what a bright triumphant glance she flings upon 


sclled lips parting to disclose teeth of 


me as she pauses beneath the “ huge oak,” the successful 
winner of the race in which she has distanced me several 
paces. 

From seeing the kitchen-chimney of the ‘ Grove’ sending 
its blue smoke up into the silent air, 1 was led to the con- 
clusion that the family had returned ; which was confirmed 
by a note from Laura, breathing all the spirit of her youth- 
ful attachment. 


The horses of my uncle, like those of many other planters, 


have “‘a deuble debt to pay,” being occupied in farming, as 


poor, lean, worn-out animals,that have patiently drudged | 


lias! { 


through the arduous tasks imposed upon them, are little fit 
to do credit to. the handsome vehicles to which they are 
sometimes attached in seasons of leisure. 


When I appeared before uncle Daniel with Laura’s bil- 


Jet, which contained an earnest request that 1 would spend | 


P 1 . } 
ay or, | was told that it was impossible to spare } . ar 
the day with her, f was told that it wi i O Spare | planters in our settlement, that of suffering their boys to 


a horse. 
“The mules and hogs have broke into the corn-field,” 
You 


must give up your broad to-day, Corally, for I want ‘to haul 


said uncle, “and have played the mischief there. 


rails right away to fix the fences.” 

Generally speaking our country ladies are not very good 
pedestrians. 
bounds of their own enclosures—the married ones being 


too much engaged in domestic duties to enjoy a ramble, | 


and the younger quite too genteel to be seen plodding along | 


the high-way that conducts to the residence of a neighbor. 
As for myself, I am not often beset with the delicate appre- 
hensions and refined ideas of gentility experienced by many 
others. With a bright sky above me, and dry path beneath 
my feet, I can find my way very pleasantly to the house of 
a friend, even though it be distant a few miles. 


visiting my friend Laura, for the ‘Grove’ is not far from us, 
but there had been a succession of rainy days, and the road 
swelled into a body of water much too formidable to be 
passed on foot. 
CHAPTER IV. 
“The child is the father of the man.” 


My good uncle, who seems to have been born to be the 


protector of his orphan relations, has within a short time 


been entrusted with the care of the two sons of his lat 


brother. These children were deprived of their parents at 


a very early age, and committed to the care of their grand- 


mother, who at her death consigned them to uncle Daniel. | 


Their arrival among us has opened a new source of interest 


in my heart, and called forth iny qualifications as a precep- 





|chief, is however the universal favorite. 
At the time of our | 


ito childhood. 


Their walks are seldom extended beyond the | 


was not |) : . 1: ae 
It was not | his deficiencies to cause him to be anxious for the improve- 


therefore the length of the way which deterred me from | 


; . }men are second Nimrods. 
in many places was impassable—each little rivulet having | 


and exuberant vivacity—I regard as indicative of intellect. 


nil 


The elder, a quiet, sedate child, seldom detected in mis- 
** Fabius is such 
a good little fellow—you seldom ever hear the sound of his 
voice. Louis, why are you not a good boy like your bro- 


ther?” is remarked by every visiter at the house. Now, as 
{ am not a parent, and, being a young lady, it might be 
thought highly indecorous to indulge the idea of ever be- 
coming one, it no doubt will be conceived presumptuous in 
me to warn parents against the encomiums lavished upon 
one of the best little fellows that ever was, provided they have 
such a one in their family. This pattern of infant excel- 


lence, early discovers that his silent, unobtrusive behavior, 


|is misconstrued into a freedom from every foible incident 


His immature mind, which can perhaps form 
a more complex plan of mischief than might be accredited 


to one of riper intellect, is ever fixed upon the character of 


] 
excellence he has acquired, and which he is desirous of 


mM 1 
To this 


is juvenile in- 


sustaining 





not from principle, but from pride. 
end, artifice is the shield beneath which all h 
Like the 
puts the automaton in motion, he enjoys in seeret the re- 


diseretions. are concealed. invisible power that 


sult of many a well-played game: in time, he becomes an 
] } 


adept at falsehood, and is conspicuous as a ready misehie!- 


| maker and tale-bearer. 
well as required whenever the carriage is to be used. Our | 


“*Cousin Corally, see what Louis has done to your 
1 


plants.” Uncle Daniel, there’s Louis chunking down 


the haws.” “QO! Miss Polly, only look how brother has 


done your muscovy-duck !” with various similar complaints, 
are hourly lodged by this little pattern-boy of my uncle’s 
family. At my suggestion, uncle Daniel has determined to 


depart from the custom so reprehensible in many wealthy 


arrive at manhood with scarcely any more than the rudi- 


ments of education; s6 that I hope our Roman-named hero 


'and his brother will not hereafter be as destitute of learn- 


ing, as the generality of our young men are at present. It 


is not unfrequently the case, that large sums are expended 
on some favorite daughter, who, at a fashionable seminary, 
acquires just sufficient to render her vain, foolish and dis- 
respectful to her parents and others whom she imagines 
her inferiors in knowledge ; while the son is left to revel in 


the liberty of untutored ignorance. In the instance of my 


|mother and uncle—the former possessed all the acquire- 


| ments of a well-educated lady of her day, while her brother 


Daniel was allowed only an occasional sip at the fountain 
of science. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, having 


been prosperous in the world, he has never sufficiently felt 


nent of bis sons, Nicholas and William, who have had as 
limited a share of instruction as himself. These two young 
Neither the heavy fogs from the 


swamps, nor the drizzling shower, can prevent them from 


pursuing their favorite pastime, when the day arrives which 


they have set apart for field-sports. They and their brother 
sportsmen scent the first breeze of the dawn, and, winding 
the musical horn, scamper off full of life and glee—whilst 
the welkin resounds with merry voices, and tumultuous 
sound of horse and hound. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘‘ Nothing in air or earth can be 
Fit type of my inconstancy.” 
sé You 


go and see her, cousin; | want you to renew your inti- 


‘And so Laura has come back,” said William. 


must 
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macy with her, for I have a great notion of courting her. 
What do you think of it, Corally ’” 

“You are not serious, | am sure,” I replied, feigning to 
disbelieve the truth that spoke too evidently from his 
heightened complexion. 

“| never was more serious in my life.” 

“Then, as a sister 1 advise you not to cherish a hope 
which must end in mortification and disappointment. You 
see I deal frankly with you.” 

‘| would take it more kind if you would help me,” said 
will. 

“ Really, cousin William, you surprise me. Laura is no 
doubt surrounded by admirers who would darken the torch 
of your humble love.” 

“[ am not so sure of that,” answered the persevering 
lover,—“‘ when we were children together, she used to take 
to me, | thought.” 

“I never remarked it.” 

“Well, never mind, Joe Harden’s buggy is in the lot ; he 
says we may have it, and if you are willing I will drive you 
to the Grove this afternoon.” 

I assented to this proposition, and soon after dinner we 
sat out. 

There is not much to admire inthe Grove. It is situated 
rather on the declivity of a hill, clothed with little else than 
occasional groups of persimmon trees, whose blotted, un- 
seemly foliage, adds neither verdure nor beauty to the land- 
scape. Mrs. Hazlewood received and welcomed us with 
her usual kindness and warmth, though at first she did not 
recognize in the well-grown girl before her, the little romp- 
ing child that she had parted with some years previous. 

“‘ Laura, here is Corally Walton!” she exclaimed. 

Miss Hazlewood uttered an expression of surprise, and 
running forward, kissed me repeatedly, while she held me 
encircled in her arms. 

“And this, too, is your old play-fellow, William,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hazlewood, again shaking my eousin warmly 
by the hand as she presented him to her daughter, who ac- 
knowledged his acquaintance by a slight movement of the 
head. 

It was not female jealousy, 1 believe, that caused the 
feelings I experienced on beholding Laura after our long 
separation: but while I was struck with admiration at her 
dazzling complexion and showy form, | still looked in vain 
for that which my imagination had pictured of a lovely, 
agreeable young woman. ‘The expression of satisfaction 
diffused over her countenance, was not the benignant look 
of one at peace with herself and others, but that of self- 
satisfied pride, and conscious beauty, fearless of rivalry. 

“It is extremely easy to be as egotistical as Montaign, 
and as conceited as Rousseau, but it is extremely.difficult 
to be as entertatning as the one, and as eloquent as the 
other.” Laura talked incessantly, and the subject seldom 
varied from herself. 

William, poor fellow, dressed in his very best, was never 
noticed, except by Mrs. Hazlewood—whose simple, unaf- 
fected hospitality of manner, was a great relief to the negli- 
gence, or overstrained courtesy of her daughter. 

A tray of fine melons was handed about. Will eyed the 
fruit but refused to partake of it, fearing to’ betray his coun- 
try breeding ; as it really requires no small degree of grace 
to masticate a large slice of watermelon, from which the 
seeds must be separated, unless we would swallow the 
greater part of them. As great a phenomenon as can be 
conceived in the country, is an old cracker bachelor. Mr. 
Tally, the brother of Mrs. Hazlewood, presents, in his per- 
sonal freedom, as striking an anomaly as that of the republic 
of San Marino. 

A deep blush overspread the face of Laura as Mr. Tally 
entered the room; and though I perceived that I should 
have better pleased her had | disregarded his awkward 
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scrape of the foot and thrust-out arm, yet I was possessed 
of sufficient upright independence to rise and receive his 
hard, gloveless hand. 

Naturally acute of perception, Tally was not unmindful 
of the delicate position which he occupied, seated as he 
was in his coarse, homely garb, on the graceful Grecian 
chair, encompassed by the elegancies and refinements of 
life ; his clay-stained brogans resting on the magnificent 
manufacture of Brussels, and in company with his fashiona- 
ble and accomplished niece. Whenever he imagined that 
he could acquit himself well, he ventured to join in the 
conversation; and at one time, gazing from the window, 
declared that the prospect was quite ‘ picteristic.’ 

After we had bade adien to the Hazlewoods and were 
returning home, I said to William—*! believe you are awa- 
kened from the dream in which you have so ate indulged.” 

“What dream!” he inquired, suddenly starting from a 
deep reverie. 

“Of love and Laura,” I replied, smiling. 

“‘ She is too fine for the piney-woods,” said William; “I 
expect, if she ever gets married, she will live either in the 
carriage or oh the carpet :” and the poor disappointed lover 
whipped the horses in very spleen, until trees and fences 
seemed to pass by us like lightning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Hard was thy sad fate! 
For o’er thy mangled corpse, in joyous glee, 
Matrons, maids, urchins, each before a plate, 
Shall mingle laugh and mirth and jollity, 
Until at last satiety shall be, 
And they are full of happiness and thee!” 
Ladies’ Companion. 

The fair resident of the Grove has become an object of 
general interest. The sensation that a city belle creates, is 
trifling and evaneseent compared with that produced by her, 
who comes forth like a “ bright peculiar star,” amid the 
foggy atmosphere of country-fashion. The seclusion which 
necessarily screens the rustic belle from the gaze of every- 
day beholders, whets the edge of curiosity tenfold. Many 
of our beaut will make a circuit of miles, from their proper 
destination, when riding out, to catch a glimpse of Miss 
Hazlewood. 

Among other entertainments in the cotntry, barbecues 
frequently are given, and ladies are sométimes invited to 
these colossal feasts. The last barbecue that was given, 
took place at Mr. Harden’s spring, at no remote distance 
from the habitation of the family. ‘The Hardens are five in 
number, consisting of the heads of the family, two daughters 
and ason. The Miss Hardens have arrived at that time of 
life, when “‘ saucy wrinkles” begin to usurp the place of 
what were once styled dimples. Determined not to let 
youth glide by without some redeeming quality to supply its 
place, they have prudently endeavored to divert thé eye of 
the world from their waning charms, to the brighter blaze 
of their intellectual acquirements. Miss Sarah and Miss 
Rachel were attired in the most classical simplicity; their 
heads in nets, through the interstices of which the grey 
hairs protruded like rows of fish-boneés. 

A fine grove of black-jacks formed an agreeable shade— 
beneath which, chairs and benches were placed for the ac- 
commodation of the fair sex. The victims that had been 
sacrificed for the occasion, filled the air with a rich steam 
of cookery, and whetted the appetites of the elder part of 
the company, who, apparently, had! a¥sembled for the grati- 
fication of one individual sense. ‘hie distinction may be 
false that is drawn between our ordinary meals and this 
mode of preparing food ; but to me it is revolting to witness, 
on so large a scale, man's power over the brute creation, 
and to learn the extent of his voracity. 
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Indeed, we country-folks little reflect how we refine upon | 
cruelty, when some helpless animal, slaughtered for our | 
use, is devoured by the light of its own fat, moulded into | 
candles—which shed, as it were, a mock splendor over its | 
ruin, 

Laura came attended by several beaux from the city, | 
some of whom offended by not remaining fixtures in her | 
train. I remarked the bright blush of wounded pride and | 
vanity overspreading her face as one of them approached | 
my side, where he remained in attendance the greater part 
of the day. The more I see of Laura, the more | am con- | 
vinced of the fallacy of childish friendship. ‘The pleasing | 
fancies that beguiled me, when I recollected her as the | 
chosen being into whose bosom all my most secret thoughts | 
were to be confided, and to whose counsel I was to fly on 
occasions, trivial when named, but which are often momen- | 
tous in woman’s history, have been dissolved. The unwil- | 
ling truth that the friend of my youth is changed, or at least | 
appears to me in her real eolors, forces itself upon me in a | 
manner not to be resisted. 

Mr. Tally was one of the most conspicuous personages 
present. He felt quite at home in the open air, and trod 
fearlessly on the velvet turf, as if he had an equal right to 
do so with any other of the lords of creation. He was ha- 
bited in a coat of neutral tint, striped inexpressibles and 
buck-skin shoes, which he constantly affirmed were inva- 
luable for the relief of corns. ‘Tally’s face is one that is 
defined by chords instead of lines; and he pertinaciously | 
adheres to that style of wearing the hair called the London | 
Brush, in vogue in his green days, and which forcibly re- 
minds one of the old song of the *“ Derby Ram”— 

“ The hair that grew on his head sir, 





Reached up to the skies.” 

The conviviality of these entertainments depend much | 
upon the quantity of refreshments consumed at them. The | 
flowing glass must circulate liberally, before our country | 
youth—generally troubled with mauvais honte—manifest | 
symptoms of talkativeness and gaiety. The frigid influ- | 
ence, diffused by the presence of the élite of the settlement, | 
is then no longer felt. Many an incipient passion, hereto- | 
fore declared only by the unmeaning stare, finds utterance | 
in words. Mr. Tally was my devoted admirer for the day. 
I was the only belle of distinction who would listen to him, 
and of course had to pay the penalty of my good-nature. 
The withering glances of Laura did not impede his loqua- 
city, which would break in upon her vivacity like the boding 
croak of the raven. Her pleasure was obviously damped 
by her uncouth kinsman being one of the party. 

“I wonst knowd a lady,” began Tally, striving to perpe- 
trate an anecdote to which no one would listen—* | wonst 
knowd,” he repeated several times, but being ever and anon 
interrupted, he desisted from the attempt. 

My benevolence had been too severely taxed, in submit- | 
ting to the infliction of his colloquial powers, to consent to 
be his partner in the dance, which began with much rustic 
spirit on the one hand, and practised grace on the other, cha- 
racteristic of the different phases that the company exhi- 
bited. Laura imagined herself empress of the revels, and 
moved as such. The pliant grass rose elastic under her | 
light footsteps, as she threaded the intricate mazes of a reel, 
which required the happiest knack to find a step to suit it. 

“Tally’s gof it, by jingo,” cried one, as the feet of the 
bachelor perfermed a double quick time to the music. 

“Here comes bother’um,” whispered Laura to me, a3 
Tally approached to turn her in the dance. 

“You are a bwther and a botheration wherever you goes,” 
retorted he, whisking his dank looking coat-skirts in de- 
fiance as he capered off—cutting numerous flip-flaps ere he 
regained his place. 

Laura reddened with vexation, while the tears sprung to 
her eyes, 














““O! never mind, my love,” said Mrs. Hazlewood, endea 
voring to soothe her perturbation, ‘“‘every one knows your 


_ uncle, and it is impossible,” she added, good-humoredly, “to 


coin Chesterfields from every clod of earth.” 

Young Harden and his sisters were quite infatuated with 
the heiress of the ‘Grove.’ The former talked of his buggy 
and splendid bays, and Jaughed between each word—going 
through all the musical he, he’s, and ha, ha’s, of the laughing 
gamut—carefully avoiding the bass ho, ho, in which he is 
wont to indulge when in company with my cousins and the 
hounds, 

The dews of evening moistening the turf, was the signal 
for returning home. The same gentleman who had morti- 
fied Laura, by being too attentive to me, advanced to lead 
me away, when, pretending suddenly to recollect some- 
thing, she called after him; and before he could return, Tal- 
ly had safely deposited me in uncle Daniel’s carriage, de- 
claring, as he bade me “ good-by,” that it was the “ cleverest 
little cue he had been at in some time.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“‘T am half afraid through his raptured eyes 
He’ll be gazing his soul away.” 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


It was during a heavy shower of rain, which, from the 
previous drought and sombre aspect of the firmament, 
threatened to prove of long continuance, that I sat at a win- 
dow, watching the descending drops upon the flowering 
vines, which seemed to drink joyfully in the refreshing 
moisture. Old Sylvia, with the skirts of her petticoat 
turned over her head, by way of an umbrella, and holding 
an axe in her hand, came out to cut wood ; for negroes are 


| an improvident race of beings, seldom reflecting on the fu- 


ture until its wants actually demand their attention. Among 
some of them, there is a great deal of superstition attached 
to burning sassafras. Although there were several logs of 
this wood lying eonveniently by, yet the old woman refused 
to use them, saying, as I ran into the kitchen and threw a 
stick on the fire, “ That no good was going to come out 
of it.” 

I endeavored to learn the full measure of the evil pre- 
dicted from my rashness, but could gather nothing further 
than a repetition of the same words, accompanied by a por- 
tentous shake of the head; and laughing at the gravity of 
the ancient Sybil, I returned to the house. 

Though all would droop and perish were it not for the 
genial rains that gladden the earth, yet we are often so un- 
reasonable as to complain of these drops shed by nature— 
which, like the tears of penitence, are succeeded by new 
life and joyfulness. The spirit of ennui was fast stealing 
over me. I sauntered from window to window, with one 
absorbing feeling, which was, that it would cease raining. 
Uncle Daniel was fast locked in the gentle arms of sleep. 
The boys—as my two athletic cousins are a]ways denomi- 
nated—were absent, and the little ones engaged in making 
miniature boats to launch upon the puddles. To watch 
these paper-sailed baubles skimming across the water, was 
some relief to the mental vacuity | was experiencing. The 
day was fast sinking to a close, when the rain unexpectedly 
ceased. The magnificent sun threw aslant its glittering 
rays, until it gradually sunk to rest. Then those “bright 
sentinels of night,” the stars, began their work of illumina- 
tion. The reflections inspired by this pleasingly tranquil 
hour, were interrupted by a call to supper. How do the or- 
dinary, irresistible demands of Nature, put to flight the hap- 
piest, the purest emotions of the soul; and how readily do 
we prove our earth-born origin, by the facility with which 
we can turn from the contemplation of heavenly things, to 
the grosser occupations of life. 
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It is when the last meal is finished that we can enjoy | 
the hours that succeed after the bustle of life is gone by. 
When | make music one of the occupations of night, let the | 
song be serious or gay, it sounds more celestial and harmo- 
nious—more, as if in unison with the “ dulcet music of the 


spheres,” than when I chant it by the distracting glare of | 


day. Uncle Daniel has-no music in his sou!—still, in con- 
tradiction to the immortal poet, | must deny that he is “ fit 
for treason, stratagem and spoil.” Like many other sub- 
stances of rough exterior, he has a heart fraught with some | 


of the kindliest feelings of humanity. It is true, he has 


prejudices, inseparable from one destitute of a liberal edu- | 


cation; but it would be unwise in any to overlook his nu- 
merous virtues, to gaze exclusively on the inferior points of 
his character. 

He is a politician as far as having adopted a particular 
set of opinions, which he would defend with his life rather 
than relinquish:—and he discusses these opinions freely 
and obstinateiy, whenever he can find a listener, which is 
not unfrequent. as these discussions generally take place at 
the head of his own table, and are backed by such good 
cheer, that few are so ungrateful as not to overlook the vio- 
lence of the politician, in the munificence and hospitality 
of the host. 

1 love to speak of the virtues of uncle Daniel—not that 
they have no voice for themselves ; for his bounty to the 
poor, his kindness to the stranger, and his exemplary recti- 
tude in every transaction of life, declare his worth more 
eloquently than the most studied commendations. 

When the hour arrived for retiring to rest, a stranger was 
announced. He had lost his way among the bewildering 
intricacies of the woods, and, being attracted by the light 
from our windows, had come to be directed on the read. 
But the shelter of Bellair once gained, was not so easily 
abandoned. Uncle Daniel invited him to remain, and, 
without waiting for a reply, ordered his horse to be put in 
the stable and well attended to. Langdon was the name by 
which the stranger announced himself, as he obeyed my 
uncle’s signal to be seated. He turned his gaze towards 
me, as my relationship to his entertainer was mentioned by 
way of introduction, and his eyes were not as quickly with- 
drawn from my face as good breeding should have dictated. 
The manners of our new acquaintance are graceful, and his 
conversation flows naturally and elegantly. On this oeca- 
sion, there was noue of that tact which persons sometimes 
imagine they possess of suiting their conversation to their 
company, and which frequently displeases and disgusts; for 
the minds of individuals may often be at variance with their 
pursuits. He neither spoke of the crops, nor of the wea- 
ther ; and although uncle Daniel could more readily have 
conversed on the former topic, he was better pleased to lis- 
ten to the stranger’s intellectual resources, not exhibited as 
if to astonish or instruct, but thrown out in that off-hand 
manner, certain to please because divested of the wish of 
doing so. 

As Mr. Langdon grew more familiar, he mentioned his 
having recently become the legatee of Fern-bank—a fine 
farm within a few miles of us. He was on his way thither, 
when he had mistaken the road. Uncle Daniel rode the 
next morning with him to inspect his new inheritance. 

Shortly after their departure, Laura arrived. From cer- 
tain expressions that inadvertently fell from her lipg, I dis- 


covered that she had, by some means, become apprized of | 


the presence of our accidental guest. 
care that had been bestowed on the decoration of her per- 


son, it would seem that she was bent on conquest. The | 


niceties and toils of art, so conspicuously displayed in Lau-| 
ra’s attire, drove me to my toilet. I was not actuated by a) 
wish to outshine my companion—which would have been 
impossible—but I was not so amiable as to wish to heighten | 
the lustre of her charms by the plainness of my appearance. 


By the uncommon | 
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| Those who pretend to decry the pride and vanity of all 
| beauty but that of the mind, will scorn the exultation with 
| which I turned from my mirror when I had given the final 

finish to my dress, by placing one of those sweet, modest 
| wild-roses, that spring profusely among our woods, amid 
| the light tresses of my hair: “And yet [| sighed, as 1 took 
}one more look—it is all a vain show, and how miserable 
| and insignificant must she be, who has no other resource 
| than i in planning and forming finery to enhance charms that 

| the simplest objects in creation can, unaided, outvie.’ 
| But still [ was pleased—for though we can all moralize, 
they are only presumptuovs pretenders who claim exemp- 
| tion from the female foible of vanity. 

“That rose is very unbecoming,” cried Laura, snatching 
it from my hair; and before I could remonstrate, or dwell 
upon the motive that I imaginee had governed her, uncle 
Daniel and Langdon entered the room. I have not descri- 
bed the latter; but as his principal beauty is the high intel- 
lectual cast of his features, it would be difficult to present 
|a just resemblance of him, as the light of the soul, ema- 
nating from each glance, cannot be embodied. Women, in 
general, are quick to discern the impression made by one 
of their own sex. The beauty of Laura Hazlewood is of 
that description which strikes at once: and this was its ef- 
fect upon Langdon. And how admirably did the conceited 
girl act her part! What well feigned simplicity did she 
display—and how modestly were her eyes cast to the 
ground, as the speaking ones of Langdon rested upon her. 

In female society, Laura is at no pains to conceal the con- 
sciousness she feels of her surpassing loveliness: on the 
contrary, she is ever anxious to assert her claims to supe- 
riority, and to elicit from others an acknowledgment of it. 

Nic, Bill, Joe Harden, and other fellow-sportsmen, made 
their appearance, all bespattered with mud, just as dinner 
was on the table. 

There is a frankness and good humor about Nicholas that 
is very prepossessing. He narrated, with animated ges- 
ticulation, the difficulties and excitement of the chase, 
which had been a long one—and of which, a gallant stag 
was the trophy. 

‘“¢] declare,” said Nic, in concluding, “I could have cried 
when the animal was going to give out, he had clipt it along 
so handsomely: and when he bayed the dogs, the tears 
rolled over his face—I really did hate it.” 

This rude burst of sentiment, gave to the handsome fea- 
tures of the young huntsman an expression of sadness, 
which was, however, quickly dissipated by the broad laugh 
which succeeded. 

“I reckon if you had seen Joe’s face this morning, cou- 
sin Corally, you would have seen a beauty. You know 
that little branch that runs right by widow Dorsey’s hen- 
house?” A succession of nods and winks from young 
Harden, who really resembled a mud oyster, intetrupted the 
recital of his disastrous overthrow, which Nic was about to 
disclose, who, bursting with merriment at the recollection, 
could scarcely withstand the temptation of rallying his friend 
upon it. 

“ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned.” Wil- 
liam makes good this remark: Laura’s contempt and dis- 
dain of her awkward adinirer, has ended in his utterly de- 
testing her. Not content with indulging his dislike in 
secret, he endeavors to infuse into the minds of others, a 
portion of his own baleful feelings. During dinner he be- 
haved so rude, in whispering about her, that I was obliged 
to call him to order by expressively glancing my eyes from 
him to uncle, Daniel. There is very little ceremony ob- 
served at a country-dinner. There is no need of “ pressing 
\the bashful stranger to his food ;” for the plenty that pre- 
| vails, the hearty appetites of the company, and their free- 

dom from useless courtesy, banish every thing like formality, 
‘and produce the agreeable sensation of being at home. 
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In the afternoon we made a party to visit Poplar Spring, 
which derives its name from the circumstance of the spot 
being overgrown with poplar trees, shading the bright full 
jet of water, bursting from the side of a moss-covered bank, 
and which winds its devious course through the surround- 
ing forest. The young men and myself rode on horseback— 
Laura and Langdon occupied a buggy. Joe Harden, whose 
admiration of Miss Hazlewood was cooled by her evident 
preference for Langdon, adhered pertinaciously to my bridle 
rein—perhaps with a desire to pique the coquettish Laura. 
Poplar Spring is a picturesque spot, and only wants a ro- 
mantic white cottage to make it complete ; but the eye may 
look in vain for such an object. The most vivid imagina- 
tion could not invest the dingy log-cabin, that stands near, 
with any of the alluring features of romance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“The doctor looked wise : ‘a slow fever,’ he said.” 


Langdon is fated to become the hero of our woodjands. 
He has sprained his ankle, and prevented the departure to 
town that he was meditating. 

“This comes of your burning sezrifrar—vyou'll ble’e me 
next time,” said Sylvia, with a sagacious look—“ It’s your 
business now to take care and nugs the gentleman.” 

This accident, which at first caysed us little alarm, 
proved to be more serious than we had apprehended. One 
of the small bones of the limb is algo fractured; so that 
the patience of Langdon will ba called into exercise. 
With his cultivated mind, and fondyess for reading, no 
doubt the invalid is provided with resources against the 








Here is ‘The Castle of Indo- 
its very commencement is enough to lull one to 
| slumber— 


|do for a man in a fever. 


lence ; 


‘Ye gods of quiet, and of sleep profound, 


Whose soft dominion o’er this castle sways.’” 


| Before 1 had advanced far into the poem, Langdon had re- 
signed himself to slumber, and I stole quietly from the 
| room. 

Laura evinces great solicitude in the welfare of the 
| master of Fern-bank. A day seldom passes without bring- 
|ing her here. William is quite belligerent on the occasion, 
| much to the amusement of his brothers. Will knows nothing 
of the virtue of magnanimity ; and were it not for the ridi- 
| cule of Nicholas, who is his very antipodes, and my advice 
to the contrary, he would seek to gratify the revenge that 
rankles at his heart. I am not sure that, even in her child- 
ish days, Laura ever gave him cause to cherish the senti- 
ment that has resulted in his disappointment. However, 
had she received William as an old acquaintance, I think 
she would have retained his friendship, even though she 
could not bestow her love. For 


‘‘ Who that bears a human bosom, hath not often felt 
How dear are all the ties which bind our race 
In gentleness together ?” 


Our guest does not appear as much charmed with Laura 
as formerly. Perhaps he has penetrated the artificial parts 
of her character, which are too many to escape entire de- 
tection. While she is losing ground, in the favor of our 
wounded hero, I am gaining it. And here | must solemnly 
avow—let those charge me with perjury who will—that I 





gloom of indisposition and solitude ; and uncle Daniel has 


| have had no design, beyond that of showing kindness, which 


assured him, that he will be so well attended that he will| would have been accorded to any one in similar circum- 


regret his recovery. Notwithstanding these promises and 
prognostications, he looked rather ruefu] ; but this morning, 
observing, through an open window, the gardener at work 
upon a patch of vegetables, which uncle, by way of conso- 


stances. Whether it be gratitude, or a warmer sentiment, 


that dictates the behavior of Langdon, I know not, nor will 
I pause to inquire. A woman, by allowing one object to 


engross her thoughts, and especially if that object be an in- 


lation, told him would be fit for his use by the time he got | telligent, agreeable, handsome man, wiil soon be unable to 


well, he smiled as placidly as did Cardinal de Retz, upon | 
his asparagus bed, beneath the walls of the Bastile. 

This morning the weather is unfavorable for the invalid, 
and the pain occasioned by the injury he has sustained, is 
attended with fever. Our piney-wood’s Esculapius, Dr. 
Bliss, with an aspect of profound wisdom, enjoins perfect 
quiet, with the rigorous enaction of gum-tea. 

“ Not even a biscuit, doctor?” inquired the patient, im- 
ploringly. 

“Not a crumb,” replied the doctor, looking more pro- 
foundly profound. Why will doctors look so? 

The physician uttered a few agreeable nothings as he 
quitted the room ; for some of these professional gentlemen 
make it a point to season their unsavory prescriptions with 
a spice of their own jocularity, which only serves, however, 
to deepen the gloom of the chamber of sickness after the 
scintillations of technical wit have expired. The heavy 
sigh that succeeded the departure of Dr. Bliss, convinced 
me that the seclusion in which Langdon found himself, was 
irksome and oppressive. Every member of the family, ex- 
cept myself, was absent. I hesitated on the propriety of 
entering his apartment. At any rate, thought I, he shall 
know that he is not quite deserted—and, making a slight 
stir, [ commenced speaking to one of the hounds. 

“Is that you, Miss Walton?” cried Langdon: “ pray 
come in ; it will be an act of charity to lighten my solitude. 
I feel so melancholy,” he added, stretching out his hand, as 
I entered. “This is really kind. Now if you will only | 
read to me: there is a volume of Byron.” 

“ You forget the prohibition,” I said, smiling. 

“‘ Never mind it: read to me, I beg.” 


fix them on any thing besides. 

‘“* Something must have happened at the Grove,” remarked 
Langdon—* Miss Hazlewood has not been here for several 
days.” 

“You forget that she paid us a visit the day before yes- 
terday,” | answered ; “but keep up your gpirits, she will 
probably come this afternoon.” 

Langdon laughed. ‘‘ There was a time,” he began, hesi- 
tatingly, ““when Laura Hazlewood appeared to me as the 
ermbodied vision that my imagination had sometimes created ; 
but now—however, she certainly is very beautiful,” he 
quickly added—*“ there is no term sufficiently forcible to 
express her beauty ; it is dazzling.” 

“Frightfully beautiful,” said Nicholas, laughing. 

“Yes, that is a good idea.” 

“Well, 1 am not as spiteful as Bill,” continued Nicholas ; 
but I'll be drot if I would marry her if every hair of her 
head was a bar of gold, with a diamond sticking at the end 
of it. You need not shake your head at me, Corally, for I 
will speak my mind.” 

“ Nicholas is right,” said Langdon, taking my hand and 
looking fondly in my face, as my cousin withdrew. At this 
moment Tally and uncle entered the parlor, and, hastily 
retreating, I joined them. 

Tally has either turned fool, or my lover. Heaven grant 
that it may he the former, as nothing is more odious than 
tender attentions from one of his stamp. As soon as I en- 
tered, uncle Daniel repaired to Langdon, and I was left 
alone with the bachelor. 

“Who has got dove’s eyes?” said he, gazing in mine. 1 
smiled—Tally grinned, and would have clasped my hand in 





“ Well, I will read, but not Byron; his poetry will not 


his seal-skin paw. This was too much. I reddened with 





an 
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displeasure, and moved to the farther end of the room. | 
do not know whether or not he felt the repulse : for it is as 
difficult to read the inflexible countenance of Tally, as for 
the antiquary to decipher the almost illegible inscriptions of 
past ages. 

Our country visits are very different from the brief, fash- 
ionable calls of the city. They are rarely shorter than a 
day, and are often extended much beyond that period. It 
is not easy to decide which is the preferable. way of seeing 


our acquaintance ; for the prolonged gratification of being | 


with those whom we admire and esteem, as afforded in the 
unceremonious intercourse of the country, has its counter- 
poise, by our being obliged to endure, for the same space of 
time, the society of stupid, uninteresting visiters. 

Mr. Tally’s hat was evidently hung up for the day—or if 
taken down, it was only to cover his head as he strolled la- 
zily about the premises. Another circumstance “gave fear- 
ful note” of his intended stay :—he wore his bottle-green 
coat. Among the various trials that this life presents, that 
of placing a disagreeable admirer upon the catalogue of 
ills, might seem erroneously and unnecessarily adding to 
its length. But it must be remembered, that there are dif- 
ferent grades in human trials; and although that to which 
we have reference does not require us to call to our aid 
our united mental energies, yet it is such as demands no 
small exercise of patience to endure. It is difficult to re- 
strain the scornful glance, the tart reply, ever ready to es- 
cane from those faithful outlets of the soul—the eye and 
mouth. I do not know whether it would be altogether deco- 
rous for a clergyman to make love and courtship the sub- 
jects of his discourse from the pulpit; but I] think that some 
useful hints on Christian gentleness, in connection with 
rules of behavior towards a disgusting lover, might not be 
amiss. 

When Tally was gone, Langdon commenced rallying me 
on the conquest | had made. I was too seriously displeased 
to reply, and, blushing with anger, I left the room: nor did 
I return thither until many hours after. 

When at last I repaired to him, he said—* You take my 
badinage too earnestly, Miss Walton :—of course there can 
be no truth in the jest, or I would not have spoken on the 
subject. I hope I have not offended past forgiveness.” 

“1 acknowledge | was very angry.” 


“And you were determined to punish me by depriving | 


me of your society? You know your power, and exert it.” 


“T had not the vanity to suppose that I would be missed, | 


but I wish at once to crush a jest so very, very disagreea- 
ble to me. Mr. Tally is the particular friend of my uncle, 
who would be displeased if I were to show rudeness or dis- 
respect to any one whom he admits to his house—but if my 
name and Mr. Tally’s are to be coupled together, I cannot 
answer for the consequences.” 

Langdon laughed—I scarcely know why, but his laugh 
rung discordantly in my ears. It is very certain that he 
entertains for me no other feelings than those of respect 
and esteem. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“OQ, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Fantastic, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, F 
By the light, quiv’ring aspen made: 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 
Scott. 


Many obtain for themselves a fictitious excellence by dy- 
ing in youth. The glowing predictions of what such an 
one might have been, had not the untimely frost of death 
blighted the opening blossoms of his excellence, invest the 
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| departed with a greatness, which might never have belonged 
to him, had he lived to attain to maturer years. It is one of 
the strongest propensities of human nature, to place an 
exaggerated value upon that which is no longer within the 
| possibility of our enjoyment. Death is ever an unwelcome 
lguest. The objects he tears from our reluctant hearts, 
seem, to the eye of “ weeping memory,” the best and 
|Lrightest; and we accuse the tyrant of striking, lke the 
| vivid lizhtning, that which approximates nearest heaven. 

Had Edward Langdon sunk under the disease which 
for the two last weeks has pressed heavily upon him, how 
would I have magnified every latent and good quality that 
|he possesses! He had nearly recovered from his late ac- 
leident, when he was attacked with fever. There was 
'some tincture of romance in his first confinement; but the 
painful disorder, with its concomitant circumstances of sal- 
low visage, aberrant intellects, and almost infant weakness, 
|had nothing to distinguish it, but dull, cold reality. As I 
hare sat by the unconscious sufferer, watching the progress 
of the disease in his sunken cheek, and seen his eye lighted 
up with unnatural brilliancy, | have felt more than a sister's 
| sympathy in his sufferings—more than a sister's interest in 
ihis recovery. Langdon, from having been thrown so much 
upon my good feeling, appears to view me as intimately 
|connected with his happiness and comfort. If he walks, 
'[ must attend his feeble steps; and my voice, either in 
reading or singing, is in continual requisition. With re- 
| turning health and spirits, Langdon betrays towards me the 
|tenderest regard. Laura is as unremitted in her devotion 
lasever. Except when accidentally detained at home, she is 
|sure to pay usa daily visit. Her great personal attractions, 
|and evident desire to please, often inspire me with unplea- 
| sant sensations ; while I am assailed by an occasional pang 
uf jealousy, which however is not of so furious a descrip- 
| tion as to cause hate, or a desire of revenge. In this undis- 
| puised disclosure of my weakness, I am painting nature as 
|it is, not what it ought to be ; and when I recall the bitter 
tears which J shed in secret, when Langdon presented 
| Laura the loveliest flower he gathered, while we walked in 
i the garden, | fear I have been too lenient to my mortal 
| frailties, which, if depicted by the pencil of impartiality, 
might present a darker outline than my self-love has dared 
to sketch. 

“‘[ wish to goodness,” said Will, one day after Laura had 
| departed, ‘that she would quit coming here. She is break- 
ing her neck after every one she can git holt of. She’s dead 
up for you, now.” 

Langdon, to whom the conclusion of this speech was ad- 
dressed, colored up to the forehead. 

“There is not much to flatter the vanity. in attentions 
that are so promiscuously distributed,” he at length replied, 
glancing his eyes at me. 

“Joe Harden is as mad as fire at her,” proceeded Wil- 
liam—“ he thought that he had got her before you came.” 

“You may inform him from me, that I have no disposi- 
tion to interfere with him. You know [ am disenchanted.” 

“She is a little clipper, 1 tell you,” said William, pro- 
ceeding to launch out into very unbecoming invectives 
against Laura, which, while they diverted Langdon, were 
evidently but the ebullitions of hatred and mortification. 

I felt so much displeased at my cousin that I could have 
choked him. In vain did I frown and hem, but his wrath, 
once unlocked, bore away all moderation and propriety. 

“The very hounds join in the cry,” observed Langdon, as 
the animals, aroused by the loud voice of their master, be- 
gan to bark with all their might. 

“What ails the dogs?” asked uncle Daniel, entering at 
the instant. 

“They are barking forth the demerits of Miss Laura,” 
said Langdon. 





“ She is a mighty clever little girl,” said uncle—“ for my 
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part, I think a heap of her; I don’t know what it is that you | 
have all got against her.” | 

The words of my uncle filled me with shame and mortifi- 
cation. I was conscious that | had not participated in the 
conversation, which could not either be said to have been 
sanctioned by my silence ; but this random vindication of 
the person in question, was unintentionally delivered in 
such tones, and with such an expression of countenance, as 
to make it appear, that innocence was suffering from ma- 
levolence and envy. To attempt what [ had not before, an 
open vindication of Laura, I at once perceived would only 
be making matters worse ; and when Langdon and myself 
were left alone, | remained many moments in embarrassed 
silence. I do not know what occupied the mind of Lang- 
don while he also continued mute ; but when he again be- 
gan to speak it was upon a subject foreign from that which 
had recently engaged us. Every thing this day seems con- 
spired to give our guest an unfavorable opinion of our family, 
or at least of some of its members. Betsey Polhill, with 
her arm bare to the elhows, paused on her way from the 
smokehouse to the kitchen, to give us an account of a won- 
derful cure Laura had made on old Mr. Travers’s “ darter,” 
by the timely administration of a “ dost of calamy.” This 
attention to the miseries of the poor, was calculated to 
place Laura in a more favorable point of view than she had 
hitherto been represented ; and confirmed the idea—if such 
had found place in Langdon’s mind—of her having been 
held up by my cousins in an unjust light, purposely to dis- 
gust. As Betsey dwelt with tedious minuteness on each 
symptom of the sick child, and expatiated on the kindness 
of Miss Hazlewood, | remained inflexibly silent: sincerity 
would not permit me to extol goodness, which I was con- 
vinced was exercised too contiguous to Bellair, to be quite 
disinterested. 1 knew that there were many within a 
nearer compass of the Grove, who had better claims upon 
Laura’s considerate attention, but who had never expe- 
rienced it. The cabin of Mrs. Travers rears its humble 
top among a cluster of fine trees, and is accessible by a 
pretty shady lane, in which Langdon often walks. Laura 
is aware of this circumstance; and her confining her charity 
to a spot where it is most liable to meet his ears, is too 
suspicious to pass unnoticed. 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘The happy bridegroom by her side 
Beheld his prize with victor’s pride.” 
' Scott. 


A wedding in the country is very much like weddings in 
general. The bride is dressed in white, even to her shoes. 
The groom wears a blue coat, white inexpressibles, white 
gloves, and sometimes a white satin stock. The cakes 
take as elevated a stand ;-—some lift their ice-crowned tops 
near others of lower grade, and less ample circumference, 
crowned with myrtle, cedar, and roses. 

The bridal of Miss Sarah Harden was graced by all the 
élite of the settlement. The event of Ler marriage was joy- 
ful and unexpected—for this lady, together with her sister, 
as has already been mentioned, had reached that period of 
life, when the ripe fruits of their intellectual autumn were 
judiciously brought forward, to hide the decaying bloom of 
their retreating summer. Uncle, who is Squire Harden’s 
most intimate friend, has been engaged the greater part of 
the last week, in listening to the old gentleman’s number- 
less arrangements, and witnessing law-papers. It has, for 
some years past, been a source of regret and surprise to 
their father, why the Miss Hardens should have remained 
so long unmarried, when others, with as few charms, and 
lighter purses, have been led to the hymenial altar. The 
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marriage of Miss Sarah gives peculiar satisfaction from the 
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circumstance of her being the eldest, and far the least pretty 


|of the two. It would have subtracted much from the joy 


of the family, had it been the younger daughter: for the gi- 
yantic figure of Miss Sarah, dancing a melancholy pas seul 
without her shoes, would have been one of those events that 
must have excited the contrary emotions of the disciples of 
Democritus and Heraclitus. 

“‘T hope she will let her mouth go,” said Nicholas—“ she 
has screwed it so tight for the last twenty years, that you 
could not drive a pea through it with a mallet; I reckon 
she holds it so to keep her remaining teeth from escaping.” 

Nic expanded his jaws at his own wit, and displayed a 
handsome range of well set teeth, slightly discolored with 
tobacco. 

There was a large party assembled at the Squire’s; and 
many a bright eye and blooming cheek, whose lustre and 
beauty are little known elsewhere than in the piney-woods, 
gave light and life to the gay circle. The bride with be- 
coming decorum, was removed with her attendant nymphs, 
from all curious eyes, until the arrival of the clergyman who 
was to unite her to her future husband. 

“Does he not look like an old racoon peeping from a 
bunch of moss?” whispered Nicholas, bursting with laugh- 
ter and pointing to the bridegroom. 

Indeed, Mr. Maggee was not such a “man as ladies love 
to look upon.” He was much below the middle stature, 
grey-eyed, grey-haired, and grey-whiskered—with a mouth, 
which, if it opened with a smile, showed a solitary tooth, 
sitting like Marius among the ruins of Carthage. The ap- 
palling ceremonials of matrimony seemed not in the least 
to daunt him, having twice before been principal in the 
same scene. All the idle forms of a wedding were strictly 
attended to. Pieces of cake were passed through the ring ; 
the iced-sprig of myrtle in the bride’s cake, was cut for by 
the bridesmaids and groomsmen. Miss Rachel. by an adroit 
turn of her knife, contrived that the ominous bush should 
fall to her lot, and when it did, started back in well-feigned 
astonishment, declaring that they must cut over again—that 
she had no idea of such a thing occurring—that she really 
was provoked at it. 

“Your turn will come next, that is certain, Rachel,” said 
Maggee, rubbing his hands and chuckling forth a most un- 
earthly sound. 

Miss Rachel protested against there being any more rea- 
son to joke her, than any other present. 

“QO! but it is all fair,” said uncle Daniel, with the best 
intention, but the least regard to politeness—‘“ age before 
honesty. ‘Too many of the girls have already got married 
before you—you must try and follow your sister’s exam- 
ple.” 

“And a very good example it is,” cried Maggee, with 
every vacuum of his mouth crammed with pound-cake. 
The delicacy and refinement of Byron could not endure the 
sight of a woman eating. 1 was equally distressed at wit- 
nessing the ravages of the bridegroom; for it is a dreadful 
spectacle to see the operations of manducation performed 
with but one solitary tooth, and that tooth standing in the 
very “ fore-front of the battle.” 

It was not exactly in accordance with Mrs. Harden's 
principles to permit dancing in her house, but the occasion 
was one that might sanction a departure from established 
rules ; and the young people were so very pressing, that at 
last she yielded. If there is not as much grace introduced 
into our dances in the country, there is much more life and 
spirit. The floor echoed with the vigorous kicking and 
thumping of our piney-woods beaux—and there was none 
that could surpass cousin Nic. If activity and speed could 
avail any thing, Terpsichore might have claimed him as her 
own, and the handsome, good-humored face of Nicholas, 
ushed with exercise, and expanded into greater amia- 
bility from the hilarity of the scene, together with his well- 
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formed person, presented as fair a sample of a light-hearted, 
vigorous youth, as could have been well imagined. 

‘« Primonade— shoshay—lemonade,” proceeded energetical- 
ly from the mouths of the black musicians, as they called 
the figures of the dance. 

I was the partner of Joe Hardin for four sets ; and, as it 
is a rule with young ladies to imagine a conquest under 
similar circumstances, I feel no hesitation in placing Joe 
among the number of my most devoted admirers. 

“You are the only one that | would give a cent to dance 
with,” said he, as he conducted me to my seat—“as for 
her,” pointing at Laura, “‘ she may sit till she is tired before 
I take her out.” 

Laura did not seem to enjoy herself. Langdon was ab- 
sent. He had been threatened with a return of indisposi- 
tion, and prudently declined being of the party. 

The wedding supper was a substantial one. Among a 
variety of dishes a pig made one of the number. This, no 
doubt, in fashionable life, would have been considered an 
outrage, but here it passed without comment; and many— 
judging by the reception it met with—were rejoiced that 
the light of its countenance had been shown among us. The 
fine pickled oysters and shrimps, against which our inland 
settlers entertain a strong prejudice, were suffered to re- 
main untouched. 

Those persons living at a remote distance, were obliged 
to stay at Mr. Harden’s all night. Uncle Daniel and his 
trio were among the number: and it was not until daylight 
that the merriment of the male part of the company was 
hushed to silence. Tired and sleepy, 1 gladly heard the 
last echoes of their retiring footsteps, when I sunk to 
slumber. 

The following day shone forth in freshness and beauty on 
the happy pair. The groom appeared quite well after his 
nocturnal gormondizing on cake and other delicacies. The 
bride, arrayed in a snowy morning dress, with a cap and 
white ribbons, looked as interesting as possible. 

I was happy to hear the voice of uncle Daniel, issuing or- 
ders, immediately after breakfast, for our departure—which 
accordingly took place as soon as the horses were put to 
the carriage ; and as the impatient animals dashed off, | 
sympathized in their anxiety to Le at home. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“And is he gone? how oft on sudden solitude 
The fearful question will intrude.” 


Byron. 


When we reached home, the first object that presented 
itself was Langdon, advancing to meet us with a counte- 
nance lighted by smiles at seeing us again. 

“‘] should have run away had you staid much longer,” he 
said, as he led me to the house—“I have always boasted 
that solitude had no terrors for me, but I find that I have 
been in error.” 

** What will you do when you go home?” asked Will. 

“ [ do not know, unless I can prevail upon your cousin to 
accompany ine.” 

William did not seem to notice this speech, which was 
rather too plain to be quite agreeable ; but olserving the fond 
expression of Langdon’s eyes as he turned to me, | felt 
pleased and reassured. : 

Nicholas’s graphic description of the wedding, diverted 
every one that was present. Even uncle Daniel, whose 
sense of the ridicu‘ous is far from keen, laughed immode- 
rately. The spirits of Langdon, which in general are rather 
cheerful than gay, rose above their ordinary quiet tenor; 
and | could not help believing that they flowed more from 
the pleasure of my return, than from any ostensible cause. 
Though his health is sufficiently reéstablished to permit 
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him to depart, still he lingers as if unwilling to break the 
spell that binds him to Bellair ; and, although Fern-bank is 
distant but a few miles, the idea of separation fills me with 
regret. Nic, who is not so-dull as the rest, often rallies me 
on the preference I have inspired, and which | entertain. 

‘‘T am going to give you an opportunity of retaliating on 
me,” he remarked one day. “I have long wished to tell 
you a secret, cousin,” 

“Well, [ am ready to receive the sacred deposit,” | re- 
plied, smiling. 

“You know, or at least vou have seen, Ophelia More- 
ley ?” said Nic. 

“Yes! what of her?” 

“Nothing very particular,” answered Nic, blushing a 
little. 

“T should say by the expression of your face that there 
was ; but 1 hope, my deur cousin, that you have no serious 
thoughts of Ophelia Moreley.” 

“ Why not.” 

“ Her family are disreputable—their present wealth is no 
cover for their infamy.” 

“1 know that—I do not care a cent about their property— 
Ophelia will not get any of it; you know she is the niece 
of old Moreley. If you were acquainted with her, you 
would change your opinion.” 

“| entertain no individual prejudice against her, but you 
never can hope to live on terms of friendship with her con- 
nexions. Frank Moreley is a reckless, dissipated charac- 
ter, always ready for a quarrel}; in short, himself and brother 
are nuisances to the settlement.” 

‘Well, say no more about it ; only let me bring Ophelia 
here.” 

“| have no objections,” I answered ; and the lover, pleased 
with my prompt acquiescence left me to visit the subject of 
our dialogue. 

Nicholas had scarcely departed when uncle and Langdon 
entered. From what I gathered from their conversation as 
they approached, I could learn that it was the intention of 
the latter to leave us. 

“You may do as you please,” said uncle, “ but [ see no 
use in your going so soon. Your house is not yet finished. 
You are complaining of your head, and it will do it no good 
to be among the racket of carpenters. 
please yourself.” 

Uncle made his exit to attend the call of some one, when 
Langdon said—*“ You do not second your uncle’s kind invi- 
tation to stay: but I am selfish and unreasonable to expect 
you to feel as much regret at my departure as it affords 
me.” 


However, as I said, 


“ We shall see you very soon, and very often, I hope.” 

“And therefore you think that I magnify a trifle into 
something of consequence. I know the world would laugh,” 
continued Langdon, ‘‘to hear me declare how painful is 
this parting ; but it knows not the many nameless sympa- 
thies, that will, in consequence, be interrupted.” He took 
my hand and would have proceeded, when the reappear- 
ance of uncle Daniel prevented him—and hearing that his 
carriage was ready, abruptly bade me adieu. 

When the receding figure of Langdon no longer met my 
view, it was then that I felt how intimately my future hap- 
piness was connected with him. I puzzled myself in con- 
jecturing how his conversation would have terminated, and 
regretted its interruption, 

On the evening succeeding the day of Langdon’s depar- 
ture, Tally supped with us. What a contrast did the vul- 
garity of his manners and conversation form to those of our 
late guest, 

If there was a penalty attached to making the trivial oc- 
currences of every day the subject of discourse, it would be 
the means of imposing almost perpetual silence on some 








persons. “J hear Mr. Harden has a voylant fever. Old 
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48 Jack Mainstay.—From the German of T——f.. 


Mrs. Travers’s house was nigh cotching fire last night—and, 
to crown all, sister Patty’s black sow had as fine a parcel of 
pigs as ever you seed.” This last piece of Mr. Tally’s in- 
Aelligence, was uttered with that “‘ much-ado-about-nothing” 
expression of face, that could not fail to impress the hearer 
with the belief that it was intended to amaze. 

“| am sorry to hear of friend Harden’s illness,” said un- 
cle Daniel—*“ what ails him ?” 

“‘ He cotch cold at the muster last week.” 

“Indeed! I always thought, that like you and me, he was 
past militia duty.” 

This remark did not appear to please Tally, who, sum- 
moning up a martial look and air, declared that he could 
“handle a sword and fire a gun as well as any mar.” 

‘No doubt of it—no doubt of it,” said uncle; “1 think 
the law is too lenient to us on that score ; but 1 suppose you 
avail yourself of the privilege that the age of forty-five gives 
you?” 

“T should not stay away from musters if I could spare 
the time,” said Tally—* for my share, I’d as leave go as 
not.” 

Tally’s eyes vainly sought mine, which were resolutely 
fastened to the floor. It was with difficulty that I could re- 
strain my indignation at his persevering attentions; for 
though I might pardon his being the victim of a passion, 
whose influences are involuntary and inexplicable, | was 
not so indulgent to the presumption that could dare foster a 
hope of his success. 

Without any positive reason, 1 had established in my 
mind, that Langdon would eal! the fojlowing day; but I was 
disappointed. On what “leaden wings” did the hours 
pass. How interminable the interval between breakfast 
and dinner! Nor did the time that brought the evening 
meal arrive more swiftly. Long before my usual hour for 
retiring, I repaired to my room ; I wished to abbreviate the 
tedious space that must elapse before another day—till, 
aroused at last to a sense of my weakness, | endeavored to 
employ myself as heretofore. 

( To be concluded in the February No.) 





JACK MAINSTAY.* 


Jack Mainstay was dear to his comrades so true : 
A lad that no danger could fright ; 

His country he lov’d, and his true-hearted Sue, 
And was always the foremost in fight. 


Jack said to his Suke, as she wept on the shore, 
“Cheer up, my dear girl,—never mind it ; 

If I die, do you see, why my troubles are o’er, 
And tars must take life as they find it. 


“« My country has call’d, all her wrongs to redress, 
And the rights of the tar to defend ; 

Then would ye by sniv’ling, Jack’s spirits depress, 
When he fights to so noble an end? 


“ Fore and aft we've been wrong’d, do ye see ? by the foe : 
Nabb’d by land, and at sea too, that’s tougher ; 

And fore’d ’gainst our country to fight, do ye know ? 
Which, hang me, no sailor can suffer. 


“ Avast then, my girl, wipe the tears from your eye ; 
A bold sailor no danger appals. 

*Tis glorious, you know, for our country to die ; 
Then cheer up, ‘tis my country that calls. 


* The above song was written at the commencement of 
the last war with Great Britain, when our little Navy was 
acquiring such glory, in its conflicts with the vessels of the 
enemy. 
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** Our country! the land of the brave and the free, 
Where no tyrant to scourge us has power. 

Then shiver his timbers who wouldn’t, ye see, 
For that country expire every hour. 


‘“* Come, blubber no more, honest Mainstay is tough, 
And from honor will never depart. 

Life’s bark to a sailor is nothing but stuff, 
If steer’d not by Virtue’s great chart. 


“ But should He who destroys both the king and the tar, 
Send poor Jack to his home in the grave, 

Mind me, Sue, teach my boy for his country to war, 
And to die like a son of the wave.” G. W. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF T——F. 


In pain the eye may be, 

Yet bright in smiles and tears! 
So in the longing heart, 

Lie slumbering hopes and fears, 
That waking up do fight, 

And wave, in endless strife. 
You do not soothe my pain, 

Don’t flow tears,—now too rife! 


Upon me also shone, 
The beams of sunny May— 
Terrific clouds and storms 
Anon obscur’d the day. 
I, happy, dreamed of bliss, 
Of endless bliss for me. 
Oh! Fate, that image dear 
Recall, I would it see! 


Delightful, hallow’d hours, 
With beanty bower’d, and love! 
Ah! whither hast thou flown 
Enchanting Time—-above ? 
Days, months, have passed away, 
Yet scarcely does it seem ;— 
Of her alone I dream, 
The blest, the blissful dream. 


Return, oh! Mary dear, 
And look with smiles on me! 
Come, gentle Lady, come, 
I'll share a Heaven with thee! 
But ah! time and delay, 
Perhaps vile calumny, 
May have ere now effaced 
A)l tints of memory. 


In pain the eye may be, 
Yet bright in smiles and tears! 
So in the longing heart, 
Lie slumbering hopes and fears, 
That waking up do fight ; 
And wave in endless strife. 
¥ou do not soothe my pain, 
Don’t flow tears,—now too rife! 
W. H. P. P. 
Richmond, Dec., 1840. 





SUCCESSIVE DEGREES. 

Solomons, the celebrated violin player, gave lessons in 
music to King George III. of England. He one day re- 
marked to’ his august pupil, “ Violin players may be divided 
into three classes: Fo the first belongs those who do not 
know how to’ play at all; to the second those who play 
badly; to the third those who play well. Your Majesty 
has already advameed to the second class.” 
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1841. ] Mary.—Ambition. 49 


MARY. 


“‘T have a passion for the name of Mary,” 
Sang once the greatest Bard of modern times; 
And so have 1!—'tis not imaginary, 
And merely said for sake of spinning rhymes, 
But honest truth—for I of praise am chary, 
Save when with truth and honesty it chimes: 
But, svoth to say, the name, I think, is pretty, 
Alike for country maiden or for city! 


Mary '!—there’s something in the very sound 

That is, to me, exceeding sweet and soothing, 
When it is spoken as it should be—round 

And full, clear-toned, and without mouthing ; 
And there’s another thing that | have found, 

And well believe, though some may think it nothing, 
This sweetest name some magic power possesses, 


Each lovely owner that adorns and blesses! 


I never knew a Mary yet, but what 
Had a sweet, amiable way about her— 
An altnost Angel-purity of thought, 
Freedom from envy, manners without hauteur, 
Kindness, and gentleness, and all that ought 
Adorn and ornament Eve's every daughter— 
Although, alas! that all they do not so, 
Both you and I have doubtless cause to know! 


But all the Mary’s that I recollect, 
Or ever had acquaintance with in life, 
Were girls for whom my bosom with respect 
(For some, more tender feelings,) has been ripe: 
And hence it strikes me—ain [ not correct /— 
That such an one would make a first rate wife! 
So, when I do, unless all prove contrary, 
I’ll choose me one whose gentle name is Mary! 


L. J. Cist. 





AMBITION. 





|mischiefs upon themselves by the unrestrained 
| gratification of the animal propensities, commonly 
‘called the Appetites. But the love of ruling; of 
| eiving the law to a circle whether more or less 
‘extensive, when it has become the governing pro- 
| pensity, has been checked by only a few, if by any, 
restraints: for disregarding personal safety and 
comfort, it contemns human suffering, depopulates 
countries, and deluges fields in blood. 

| The dependence of man on man, and his wants, 
‘nurse and strengthen this desire. Whether we 
|live in a natural or in an artificial state of society, 
‘there must be an exercise of, and a submission to, 
| power. The advantages of the union of many 
persons to form one family, flow from the exercise 
‘of the functions of government by some acknow- 
ledged head of the household. And men have, 
| universally, considered the advantages increased 
iby an union of many families into one body poll. 
tic. Thus all mankind have received government as 
ia thing necessary, or even useful to their well- 
| being. And that which the great mass of men have 
‘submitted to from convictions of propriety, the as- 
piring have sought after for self-gratification. 
| History is a bloody record of the contests for pow- 
‘er. One unbroken series of struggles carried on 
| by man against his fellow-man, for supremacy, con- 
stitute the annals of our race. So constant has 
been this warfare, that Old Hobbes was induced to 
imagine, that war was the state of nature. Why did 
Sesostris lead his Egyptian host to conquest? Why 
| was so much havoc committed in the reign of Se- 
‘miramis? Thirst after power prompted these migh- 
| ty conquerors to the invasion of Ethiopia and to the 
| devastation of India. Why did Cheops and Ce- 





} 
| 


phren oppress their subjects! Merely to-gratify a 


The desires, or those immediate movements or|senseless ambition of immortalizing their names 


acts of the mind towards objects which possess 
some qualities on account of which we wish to ob- 
tain them, lie, to a great extent, at the very foun- 
dation of human character. Alithose attainments 
and gratifications which we are in the daily pursuit 
of, when in our possession or enjoyment, must be 


influential on our moral condition; the degree of 


influence depending on the nature of the objects 
we seek after, and the strength of the desires 
which urge us on to the encompassing of them. 
If our desires are properly regulated and directed, 


worthy conduct will, necessarily, follow. If they | 
are not under the subjection of the wholesome re- | 


straints of reason and the moral principle ; if the 
authority of the immutable laws of moral rectitude 
is denied and the rigid control of conscience is 


by works of an amazing magnitude, and ai an enor- 
mous expense. How disgusting was the ambition 
of Xerxes, and yet how dreadful were the conse- 


quences of it to his own subjects! Alexander's 
‘desire of ruling was so great that this mighty 
d f ruling great tl ghty 


] 
| military chieftain was distressed, and sighed because 
‘there were no more worlds for him to oppress and 


conquer. Wherever there has been oppression, 
there the love of power has existed. And the 
‘world is full of the monuments of oppression. 


t 
j 


| The mouldering relics of once powerful nations at- 
test its former existence. Its impress is seen in 
Egypt. The tokens of its triumphs are found 


amidst the desolations of Roman and Grecian 


greatness. And the elanking of chains, among 
the serfsof Eastern despots, is no feeble proof that 


thrown off; we are left at the mercy of unhallow- the desire of power has not been weakened by its 
ed passions and evil lusts, and soon become their | past humiliating conquests and oppressive victories. 
prey; and our moral feelings fall into every kind| The conduct of nations, as well as of men, has 
of irregularity and derangement, And from none} been actuated and influence by this same desire. 
of the desires have more evils resulted than from |The contests for power between the Kings of Sy- 
the inordinate desire of Power, or Ambition. Men | ria and of Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Ma- 
have brought innumerable and almost inconceivable 'cedon, were long and bloody. The disputes of the 
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struggle between the Macedonians and Greeks, | 


; Pg 
and that between the Romans and the Carthagini- | 
| 


ans, for an uprofitable superiority, form one of the | 
bloodiest pictures in history. How often have | 
desolating wars originated in an insatiable ambi- | 
tion? Who ean count the calamities which have | 
resulted from it? What means does it not use to | 
obtain its ends? Encouraged with the hope of suc- | 
cess, it scruples not to gratify the worst passions, | 
nor to indulge the most malignant feelings. ‘To ob- | 
tain power, Pericles soothed the pride and flattered 
the vanity of the Athenians. ‘To retain it, he, by 
false, unjust and indirect means, procured the ban-| 
ishment of the virtuous Cimon; and to increase his 
ill-gotton authority, he aroused the Athenians 
against their Spartan brethren, and plunged them 
into an unprovoked and calamitous war, which en- 
tailed upon his own miserable country the wretched 
inheritance of sighs, and groans, and blood, which 
lasted much longer than the poor, fading laurel | 
which he gained in the contest. Richard II], | 
paved the way for his ambitious usurpation by the | 
murder of his nephews. Louis XI, for the grati- | 
fication of his own lusts and for the emolument of 
his own house, by fraud, treachery, cruelty and 
tyranny, achieved the almost entire subjugation and | 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


destruction of those proud vassals among whom the | 
house of Capet was originally numbered. The 
Empress Catherine ascended the Throne of the 
Czars by having her husband murdered by her 
paramour. Charles, Duke of Durazzo, smothered | 
Joanna of Naples, to render more secure his usur- 
pation of her throne. Edward II, was the victim 
of the crimes and the ambition of his Queen Isa- 
bella. ‘The meanest crimes have been the fore- 
runners of the gratification of the thirst after pow- 
er. The murder of lawful rulers, and the betray- 
al of the cause of freedom have preceded the 
triumphs of ambition. When deeply excited it has 
a ferocity that is untameable. The imagination 
inflames it. Reason succumbs to its purposes. 
The memory is busy with recollections that can 
cheer it in its desolating progress. It takes the 
garb of religion—Fanaticism ministers to its 
wants. It rocks the cradle of liberty, and then 
hangs the patriot on the gibbet. ‘To gain, it pro- 
mises; to hold, it disappoints. When aspiring it 
is humble; when successful it is arrogant. It 
wins the seditious by promoting discord, and then 
to render its object secure it crushes its victims. 
Dissimulation, flattery and falsehood, bribery and 
injustice, cruelty, faction and tumult are ever in its 
service. It flatters the virtuous with the prospect 
of national glory, and binds the vicious to its inte- 
rest by the indulgence of their passions. It prac- 
tises charity only so long as it is useful, and reve- 
rences virtue merely as a means for accomplishing 
its ends. It forgets the duties of benevolence 
amidst the cares of its own interest. Its only of- 








Greek commonwealths among themselves, the | fering is the bloody sacrifice of the happiness of 


myriads of human beings for its own aggrandize- 
ment. Full of doubt and suspicion, it is the great 
marrer of all combinations formed for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of man. It perverts the vic- 
tories of the finest armies that were ever brought 
into the field into their own overthrow ; it has bro- 
ken up the happiest alliances and destroyed the 
strongest leagues; exchanged friendship for enmi- 
ty, peace for war, liberty for despotism ; it has bar- 
tered plenty for scarcity, hope for despair, virtue 
for vice ; it has crushed republics under the feet 
of despots ; scattered to the Winds of heaven the 
noblest associations that were ever framed for the 
benefit of mankind, and blasted the best formed and 
brightest designs of mortals. And so strong is this 
inordinate desire of power, that it often induces 
profligacy to practise morality for the better achieve- 
ment of its objects. Alcibiades, when popular 
among his countrymen, could not be reclaimed from 
his vicious excesses. But when obliged to flee 
from his country, to gain power and influence 
among the Spartans, he conformed himself to their 


self-denial and frugal simplicity. Ambition is daz- 


zling and deceptive. It lures many on to enchant- 
ing but unreal prospects. It stimulates to exer- 


| tions that end in disappointment and disgrace. Act- 


ive and restless, it is continually involving others 
in its wiles and intrigues. Disregarding the coun- 
sels of wisdom and experience, and despising the 
sober reality of truth, it sports with human hap- 
piness and sufferings, to secure for itself an imagi- 
nary blessing, to win a fading wreath, 

“ And shine in worthless lays, the theme of transient song.” 

The blessings of government are insecure when 
those who are invested with power are ambitious. 
If their schemes are successful, usurpation is the 
result. If their selfish wishes are thwarted, the 
demon of revenge is appeased by the sacrifice of 
national prosperity. CC. Marius who had once 
been called the father of his country, marched as 
a conqueror through the streets of Rome, because 
its citizens had refused to gratify his restless 
ambition. 

But the turbulency and dangerousness of ambi- 
tion depend, in a great measure, on the customs 
and habits and prevailing sentiments of the peo- 
ple. ‘That activity which prompts it is curbed in 
despotisms. ‘There the restraints which are im- 
posed upon the actions of men, render the occa- 
sions rare on which it canbe developed. A sullen 
and habitual submission to oppression, produces an 
aversion to change. Why are the evils of ambi- 


tion most frequently and most dangerously experi- 
enced in republics? Because of less abridgment 
of liberty,—of less control over the will and desires, 
and because of fewer restraints over individual 
conduct. ‘The door for competition and emulation 
is thrown open. And the people being the source 
of power, ambitious desires can only be gratified 
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by the obstruction of their rights. The necessary 
derangement and evil consequences are greater 
than would be in other governments : for illegal 
power is exercised by unauthorized persons; whilst 
in more arbitrary governments few, except those 
already in power, can indulge ambitious propensi- 
ties. And in republics its only corrective is intel- 
ligence and virtue among the people. But if they 
are duly mindful of their intellectual and moral 
wants it will be harmless. 

Happily, however, for mankind, there are few 
whose prospects of gaining power are so great as 
to excite that ferocity characteristic of inordinate 
ambition which equally destroys, without hesitation 
or remorse, the peace and happiness of individuals 
or nations. 
men in aims to gain some trifling advantage over 
their fellows, or in efforts to secure a show of dig- 
nity or importance above their real merit. 

For what is this desire so often and so mischie- 
vously indulged? Does its gratification refine and 
exalt the other desires, or.chasten the feelings? Is 
not its excessive gratification succeeded by a gra- 
dual extirpation from the mind of every humane 
and gentle virtue. Unnatural power proceeds step 
by step, until it has eradicated every laudable prin- 
ciple, and has corrupted both the heart and the 
understanding. Many of the most cruel and abomi- 
nable tyrants have excited the hopes of their sub- 
jects at the commencement of their reigns. Du- 
ring the first eight months of Caligula’s reign, Rome 
expected universal prosperity. Vice was punished 
But how soon did he be- 
come proud, wanton, cruel, vicious, mean, oppres- 
sive, foolish and hateful! The conduct of Frede- 
ric Il of Prussia, manifested clearly that the habits 


and virtue encouraged. 


of uncontrolled dominion had no softening influence | 


on his heart. ‘The beginning of Nero’s adminis- 


tration was marked by virtuous acts. ‘The ambi- 
tious and cruel Tiberius appeared at first as the 
friend of justice, and as the guardian of the public 
peace. ‘The pages of history are crowded with 
examples of the degrading effects of unbounded 
power. Tew, who have been intoxicated with its 
possession, have escaped degradation. 
voluntarily 


Few have 
relinquished the possession of power, 
attain the enjoyment of happiness in a 
subordinate station. Diocleiian is, perhaps, the first 
able and prosperous prince, who ever abandoned the 
The 
persuasions of Maximian, his colleague, who fol- 
lowed his example, but not from voluntary choice, 
could not induce him to reassume the imperial pur- 
ple. Charles the fifth’s resignation of his do- 
minions, while he was in the plenitude of his pow- 
er, and in possession of all the honors which can 
flatter the heart of man, gained for him the admi- 
ration of the world, and, at the same time, filled it 
with astonishment. Other instances occur in his- 
tory, of monarchs who have quitted their thrones, 


in order to 


cares of governing from deliberate choice. 


Ambition. 


This desire is evinced by the bulk of 
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|and have ended their days in retirement. But such 
‘resolutions have either been prompted by a fear of 
‘the indignation of an outraged people, or, as in the 
|case of Sylla, by a disposition to drown the recol- 
‘lection of cruelties and meanness in the midst of 
riot, licentious indulgences and debauchery. In the 
|majority of cases, the allurements of unrestrained 
| power have brutalized the feelings and destroyed 
all the virtuous propensities of the human charac- 
| ter. _ Even when gratified ambition wields the scep- 
|tre of its power most beneficially and unexcep- 
|tionably, and, by acts of virtue, and justice and 
| charity, atones for its usurpation, flattery and adu- 
| lation are ever ready to corrupt the heart. 

Is the fruit of successful ambition the security of 
|the enjoyment of rational happiness? Its most de- 
|lightful prospects become barrenness. Disappoint- 
ment is the realization of its brightest promises. 
And it is insecure amidst the greatest displays of 
its power. The great Hannibal took a dose of poi- 
son to escape the cruelties of his enemies. 
tris died by his own hands. 


Sesos- 
Nero, by a voluntary 
death, escaped the punishment due to his crimes. 
Well might Mark Antony exclaim over the assas- 
sinated body of Cesar, 

“ Dost thou lie so low ? 


Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure /” 


Pompey the Great, was murdered by the orders of 
the ungrateful Ptolemy. 
himself. 


Mark Antony stabbed 
Galba was beheaded. Otho, who pro- 
fited by it, in a fit of despair, ended his life by his 
own hand. 


The people indignant at the conduct of 
Vitellius, his successor, massacred him, and threw 
his body into the Tiber. ‘The annals of our race 
are full of these bloody stories. Gustavus III, of 
Sweden, fell by an assassin’s hand. ‘The sceptre 
of the mighty and astonishing power of Napoleon 
crumbled to dust in his grasp, and the great hero 
of modern times was compelled to spend the rem- 
’ No advice could 
be better than that given by Cardinal Wolsey to 
his servant : 


nant of his days in vassalage. 


“ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the Angels, how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ’” 


All ambition is not thus reprehensible. There 
is a species of it that aims at a higher object than 
the personal gratification that arises from a con- 
sciousness that we have a dominion over our fellow 
men. It is the desire of exercising power over 
the minds of men; a power of influencing the 
opinions of others, so that they may be guided into 
sound sentiments and virtuous conduct. This 
modification of the desire of power is accompanied 
with benevolence, whilst malevolence is attendant 
upon it in its ordinary form. 

There is another power worthy of attainment. 
Its exploits, though not often recorded, are deserv- 
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ing of a song. It gains for its possessor a ation 


enduring laurel than that of the warrior. It raises 
no pyramids to attest its existence. No triumphal 
column celebrates its praises. When the warrior’s 
wand is broken, and those who trusted in its 
strength are forced to exclaim, 

“© O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The soldier’s pole is fallen ;” 
this power is still a shield and a solace to all who 
have attained it. It does not enable us to domi- 


| he eded, is worthy of all regard. 
| ruling oucht never to be sought after. 


on TUARY 


ed, Siete he eile “ene in his shee The 
Prince of such was Washington; and he secured 
happiness and liberty for his country, and impe- 
rishable honor for himself. There is a moral in 
the lives of these patriots, which, though not often 
The power of 


The duty 


|of patriots and philanthropists is to render them- 


neer over our fellow men; but it gives us the mas- | 
tery over our own evil passions and wicked desires. | 
This is the power of self-control. Time mocks the | 
power of the blood-thirsty warrior and of the am-| 
bitious statesman. All that they can acquire soon | 


forsakes them. Ther grandeur is synonymous 
with desolation. 
of adversity. 


They are powerless in the day 


their strength. 
forced to float upon the troubled waters of the Jor- 
dan of death, without helm or rudder; whilst he 
who has learned to command his own passions and 
to exercise control over his own desires and appe- 
tites, is not left without comfort and support in 
the starless night of suffering and of adversity, in 


which mortals are obliged to wander, before they | 


reach their final destiny. ‘Those who have only 
been anxious to rule others have always been the | 
slaves of passion. They have worn chains hea- 
vier and more galling than those which they have | 
so unmercifully imposed upon their fellow-crea- 
tures. They are involved in toils more intricate 
and dangerous than those into which they have 


plunged others. And the dread of feeling that| 


power which they have exercised so wantonly, 
makes cowards of them. Different is the charac- 
ter of those who have been ambitious to govern their 


own hearts. So far from being the dupes of vicious | 


propensities, they have fettered the improper de- 
sires of their nature. ‘Their feelings have been 
refined ; their love of virtue strengthened ; their 
hearts enlarged ; and their courage so increased 
that some of the brightest pages of the annals 
of moral greatness have caught -their lustre from 
the conduct, the bravery and the fortitude of virtu- 
ous men in the hour of trial and of persecution. 
“Though perils did 

Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 

Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break.” 


The indulgence of this sort ef ambition only is| 
favorable to works of patriotism. None but such r 


as are striving for the mastery over their own evil | 


selves worthy to be trusted and clothed with power, 
if necessary for the purposes of benevolence and 
patriotism. 

Is not ambition, in this land of liberty, leading 
us to neglect some of the most important duties of 
freemen? National greatness must be secured in 
some other way than by the gratification of ambi- 


tious desires. Did the reputation of Greece and 


| Rome rest only on te accomplishment of the pur- 


The grave usurps dominion over | 


Their frail bark of mortality is | would only be celebrated in the songs of vaga- 


poses of its ambitious statesmen and warriors, it 


|bond minstrels; and the story of their rise and 


fall would be remembered merely as a solemn 
/warning to freemen. Strike from the history of 
| England the annals of her literature, and what a 
‘dreary waste remains! And if nothing nobler than 
the schemes of ambition is to allure Americans 
'on to exertion, our story will soon be told. The 
| bright destiny which awaits us will not be realized. 
If the conflicts of ambition are to constitute the 
remainder of our history, then we have reached 
“the highest point of all our greatness.” But if, 


as in the days of our Revolution, patriotism shall 
have dominion over ambition, the field of glorious 
enterprise will be open, new wreaths will be ga- 
thered to be twined in the chaplet of my country’s 
renown. Victories more enduring will be won 
|than those which are achieved by man over his 
| fellow-man. ‘The lyre and the harp will be strung— 
and 


“Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 


Here’s no war-steeds nigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping.” 
A VIRGINIAN, 





THE FATE OF THE BUCANIER. 


Glynellen was a young Welsh adventurer who embarked 
for this eountry about the year 1690. Naturally of a roving 
| disposition, he soon became dissatisfied with the monotony 





and tameness of a sedentary life; and, collecting together 
a number of congenial. spirits, embraced the dangerous but 
ucrative profession of the pirate. After scouring the At- 
lantic for several years, during which he kept the Spanish 


and wicked and selfish fee lings, are ca pable of ex-| colonies in a state of continual apprehension and alarm by 
ercising power for the benefit of the public, and | the rapidity of his movements and the astonishing boldness 


the advancement of the cause of truth and free-| 


dom. From such was Cincinnatus selected to| 
lead the Roman army to victory and to renown. 


We cannot say from such Washington was select-' rate resistance was made, but without avail. The Rover 


of his adventures, he was at last surprised and attacked, 
| whilst carousing with his companions on a beach of one of 
j th e West India Islands, by a large party of Spaniards, who 
| had received secret information of his appro: ach. A despe- 
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narrowly escaped with his life followey 


i 


, after seeing his s, 


and sianghtered around him; and | 


] 


As 


one by one, overpowe re d 


his hitherto unconquered vessel, silently appropriated to the 


service of the victors. He wandered about for awhile: but 
unwilling to survive the fate of his faithful comrades, and 


} 


the prostration of his former power, he finally flung himse If | 


from a rock into the ocean. Glynellen possessed the rare 
gift of clemency, combined with all the fearless intrepidity | 
peculiar to the Robber of the Seas. 


| 


| 


Dark genius of the wind and flood, 
Glynellen, where art thou ? 

Didst then a thousand tempests brave 
To perish calmly now! 

Still breathes the ocean-swell to thee 
A language of delight. 

Oh! wilder than the wildest sea, 
And darker than the night, 

Thy spirit, soaring, spurn’d its cell, 

And frown’d where’er that wild eye fell. 


Child of the blue wave, art thou gone? 
Or where is now thy home? 

Doth ocean waft thee onward still, 
Or shroud thee in its foam ?— 

How wildly screams the sea-bird, when 
His ! 

Sings he thy song of triumph then, 
Or doth he wail thy dirge ? 

Or bears be in that fearful shriek 


pinions sweep the surge 


The prayer thy victim-foes would speak ? 


No more thy vessel mounts the wave, 
Along the strand no more 

Rise wild and loud those bursts of glee 
Above the billows’ roar. 

Thy comrades—where are they? The tide 
Now rolleth where they stood ; 

The echoes of their songs have died 
In silent solitude. 

But rouse thee, Rover, rouse, and reign 

Once more the monarch of the main! 


The deck thy brave companions trod, 
Is press’d by other feet ; 

But there is weakness in that step, 
And in that eye deceit. 


p 


Oh! burst from thy inglorious sleep, 


‘ 


And wake to arms again! 


, 
i 


Wilt yield the sceptre of the deep, 
Thy kingdom—to such men? 
Come, bid the vaunting dastard feel 


The deepest vengeance of thy steel. 


Vain, vain the call which would awake 
One thought of former joys : 


The rocks will echo back reply, 
But not Glynellen’s voice. 

And if he scorn’d to sink beneath 
Th P 


nis 10e, 
Think not a moment's fleeting breath 


€ weapon of } 


| 


Could chain his soul below. 


} 


A 


t 


He shrunk not—had he dar’d to shrink, 
In meanness from the blow, 
How had the feeling o’er him rush’d 


Of heart undone, and power crushed ! 


He fell not with the forms he lov’d; 
The fever of his life, 





Unquench’d by shock of elements, 
Still triumph’d in the strife. 
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But when the sleep of evening sinks 
ar 


On ocean’s troubled 


breast, 


And from the skies a thousand eyes 
Seem watching o’er her rest— 

What brow is dark with passion here 
Where all is loveliest? 

—See! doth he leap—and none to save? 


Glynellen, thou hast found a grave? 


Sleep, Rover, on thy coral bed, 
Thy realm was not more free-~ 

The spirits of the waters breathe 
Companionship to thee. 

No prouder soul hath ever brav’d 
The battle and the storm; 

Nor ocean flung her snowy hand 
Around a manlier form. 

Then sleep: the freeman’s rest is thine 
Along thy native see— 

The curse of hate or friendship’s tear, 
like to thee, young bucanier. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


w. H. L. 


ARABELLA: 
A STORY OF THE TEXIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


PART IL. 

| Argument.—Campbell and his seven Liberty Men—-A Sen- 
timental Journey—Confessions of the Patriots—Awful 
Disclosures—Grand Entree of an old Salt—The Sailor's 
Song— Deaf Smith, bringing intelligence of an Indian 
trail, is despatched, accompanied by the intrepid Printer, 
in pursuit of the foe—Wise admonitions of Smith—The 
Conflict—Campbell’s Midnight Adventure— The Canni- 
bal Barbecue—Horrible Banquet—(The duty of the Poet 
to s 


I 
soner of the Cannibal Chief, the fascinating Arabella, flies 


veak “right on”)—Campell discovering, in the pri- 


to her rescue—-Smith simultaneously bounds among the 
sleeping savages, and obtains full satisfaction in the mas- 
sacre of the entire batch—Romantic Adventure—De- 
lightful seene—Recovery of Arabella--Notes. 


I. 

|‘ Three days ago,” said Campbell, as o’er the prairy, 
He gallop’d with his scanty troop of seven, 

“1 staked my heart upon the speed of Mary; 
And Arabella won it, true as Heaven. 





A cool] philosophy was necessary, 

To keep my drop of sentimental leaven 
From effervescence: for my heart kept sizing, 
Like to a batch of bread when charged with rising. 

Il. 
“Bread ! by the way, I wonder how bread would taste; 

For ten long months I’ve pass’d and tasted no cake,(1) 
Nor aaght but buffalo jerks—don’‘t make such haste,— 

A segment of an old Virginia hoe-cake, 

Or an old 


In Kentuck phrase, ‘ would not be bad toe take ; 


{ 
“he 


f 


ishion’d pone with bacon faced, 
But patience, boys, the day is near at hand, 
When bread will be a tribute of the land. 
Ill. 


fe’s a celebration. after all, 


“Our life 
Of sports, appreciated in other districts, 
In songs and fire-side stories. Now we fall 


Around a bison-bull, whose desperate mistricks, 
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And irritation from the tyro’s ball, 

Drive him to madness, and ourselves to hyst’rics, 
Of risibility; and now we chuck 
A bullet each into separate buck. 

EV < 

“Ora platoon of wild-horses we surround, 

Before they are apprized of what's the matter, 
And bring their captains doubling to the ground 


e+ 


[n science anatomical ; (2) or clatter 
Our season'd rangers of a steady bound, 
Upon their fainting heels. Why, that young hatter 
On his old dray-horse, ‘tother evening let a 
Most noble stallion feel the larietta. 
Vv. 
“ He says, ‘Sam Houston, our brave Gineral, got o’ me 
The noble hoss.’ Our more exciting pastimes, 
We'll style the rudimentals of phlebotomy :— 
Practis’d upon the red-skins, often as times 
And policy suggest, ‘ You never thought o’ me, 
Although you’ve tramp’d across these two last times,’ 
Observed a mangled Abrogoin at Delpoff, 
When Long forgot to peel his tarnal skelp off! 
VI. 
“Nor have we harsh anxieties to vex us, 
Barring the causes of our emigration ; 
And boys, the fact that you are sworn for Texas, 
Prompts me to this unask’d interrogation— 
For curiosity till sated will perplex us— 
What brought you to this d—d outlandish nation? 
The inducing cause of every individual, 
Tell, unprevaricatingly, 1 bid you all?” 
vil.* 
“My name,” began the first, “ you know is Tape; 
I hail from York State, am by trade a hatter,— 
And bringing Angeline into a scrape, 
Our bosses only child” —“ a serious matter, 
Congratulate yourself on your escape ;— 
And you ?” nodding another—‘‘ Why, as to that ’ere 
I’m from the Jarsey prison, Israel Macker— 
Oh! Colonel, gives us a chew of your tobacker!”’ 
VIll. 
It is astonishing how light and trifling, 
The harden’d villian’s manner is, in telling 
His feats of sin--dexterity in rifling 
The stranger's money-pocket, and in felling 
The midnight passenger. Yet ’tis but stifling 
His deep remorse-—which but the higher swelling, 
Compels the unhappy braggart to assume, 
Scorn to betray his conscientious gloom. 
IX. 
The third—“ John Hummelkiner, of Pennsylvany, 
My wife, from that most devilish mouth of hern, 
Died from her husband’s hand. From Allegheney, 
One night a pedlar of the name of Kern, 
Stopp’d at our house. The night was dark and rainy, 
I hinted ‘Betsy now’s our lucky turn;’ 
But tired of blood, she warn’d the man of danger— 
Of course [ killed her, as [ killed the stranger.” 
X. 
The fourth, an exquisite moustached and musky, 
In parlor style deposed “ [ am a minter, 
A bogus moulder, from about Sandusky, 
Noised through the papers as one Samuel Spinter.” 
The fifth, in articulation, free yet husky, 
Boasted himself “a nonpareil of a printer; 
Who, centless and two months’ board in arrearage, 
Left Boston as a Doctor, in the steerage.” 


[ JANUARY, 

| XI. 

| The sixth, “I represent, sir, New Orleans. : 
| A month ere I embarked I lost at euker 

| Nine thousand dollars ; and being out of means, y. 

I knifed a flat-boat Hoozier—took his lucre— 

| Went up the country—-rifled twenty greens— l 
| Was honor’d on returning, as a duke or 

| Cotton-planter. Sold to Miss Letitia § 
| A free mulatto for a thousand specie ; I 
XII. 


|‘* Was made the safe-guard of her honor; and true, 
| She then, pvor fool, insisted on the marriage, 

| Of a man of honor to a saucy shrew ; 
But finding that her scheme was a miscarriage, 

| Sought out a brother, who sent a billet-doux 

| Fora special meeting at the Pont-du-Larrage ; 

But quite averse to meet a low mechanic 


On equal terms”—a shock—a sudden panic 


XIII. , 
Startled the troop. Down the Orleaner fell, 
Writhing in Death’s strong coils like Laocoon 
Within the serpent’s. ‘ There! there son of hell, 
She is avenged; bnt not an hour too soon,” 


Exclaimed the Colonel. ‘* You have heard him tell 


| ? 
His damning tale. I marked him yesternoon, 


| And chose th 


s plan to elicit his confession— 


| 1 am the brother !—Three cheers for the Hessian ! 
Pr 
| XIV. 2 
| They cheered, nor moved by sympathy’s devotion, 
Left the man dying: *“‘ You may now, my dear, 
| Go down and drink your strong compounded potion, 
| And euker in a warmer utmosphere ; 
But come, my veteran, I have now a notion, 
Your story’s interesting, new and queer. 
What is’t?” inquired the Colonel, with a motion 
Of an old self-complacent chevalier ; 
“ Why, sir, I was educated on the ocean-—- 
Have served as pirate and as-privateer— 
As steward, pilot, cockswain, and as boatswain, . 


With brave Lafitte, (3) the Southern buccaneer; 
But there being few reprisals now for tars, 
Have left old Nep for Venus and for Mars. 

aY¥. 

‘““My name in the Eagle’s list is Sam Balize,— 

And now slack sai! ; for by old Mother Carey, 
You scud too swiftly ; and my damaged knees, 

Are suffering from these breakers of the prairy. 
W hat strange sail in the offing? Ah! she sees 

Us, and is luffing, sheering off--prepare ye 
| To give him chase. He is a sly old skipper, 
And skims it o’er the meadow like a clipper! 





AVI. 
| “* By G—d, he’s bearing down up !”—“ Silence, Sam!” ; 
The Colonel interrupted ; “ let us stand: f 
He’s bringing news—old friend Deaf Smith, (4) G--d d—-n iy 
My soul!” And reaching him a hand, 4 


Received him, introduced him to * the jam— 

Up little company” in his command ; 
Then beckon’d him a little to one side, 
To drain the news of which he was supplied. 

XVII. 

«“ Come, gentlemen, and let us have a chorus 

While Smith and our good Colonel hold their chit-chat,” 
Exclaimed the printer, “* Freedom’s smiling o’er us; 

And Freedom is the theme her sons should pitch-at, 
|Come! is there not a vocalist before us ? 

Our messmate, Sam Balize, perhaps can reach at 
| Something that’s sentimental, light, or amorous— 





'G—d d—n it, boys, don’t be so very clamorous.” 
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XVIII. 
Sam felt the compliment ; and, after taking 


Out of his starboard jaw a quid half done, 


And pocketing it, he gave his head a raking, 
And said, “ My wind is failing with my setting sun; 


ld 


I’m an old violin, whose strings are breaking: 
But willing yet to give a hand to fun— 

So here [ go; but not in praise of Mercy, 

But of the flowing, sparkling bowl of Circe : 


SAILOR’S 
s 


Let us drink, let us drink, when the East like a pink, 


THE SONG. 


Reflects the sweet blushes of morn; 
Ere old Pheebus himself rushes up into sight, 
While the morning-star peeps through the curtain of night, 
For that is the time for a horn; 
, For a horn, 
For that is the time for the horn. 
2. 
Rum or wine, rum or wine, when ourselves we resign 
Toourslumbers. All sages unite 
In proclaiming their virtues ; and | can attest, 
That a bottle ensures a sweet season of rest, 
And a dream of bewitching delight ; 
Delight, 
And a dream of bewitching delight. 
XIX. 
The song was thought full worthy Burns or Moore ; 
Saun’s vocalism superior to Apollo’s,— 
And after a long protracted loud encore 

Resumed the happy subject—** Boys, who follows?” 
Shouted the Colonel. ‘‘ Smith is going before, 

To reconnoitre all the hills and hollows. 

I wish to send a man who will not shuffle 
Off like a coward from a doubtful scufile.” 

XX. 
Forth stepped the printer, known as Tom Bourgeois, 

Was recommended—taken—off they fled, 
Whirling their caps in answer to the voice 

Of Campbell's heroes: but had quickly sped 
Beyond the horizon, on their task of choice. 

The effeminate lover may desire to tread 
In Delia’s company down the shady valley ; 

Or couple barbarous rhymes to black-eyed Sally : 
XXI. 
But round the warrior's heart the fire of hell 

Crackles, and smokes therein the heated blood : 
He recks not of his life, nor of the spell 

Of home, and blooming wife, and infant brood ; 
Nor of those holier principles which swell 

The heart of Charity to deeds of good ; 

But gasps, impatient of his brother’s gore, 
As an old toper for “a little more !” 

XXII. 
Smith, in five minutes struck upon the trail, 

Which he had left to speak the Colonel’s troop, 
And spoke—“ If my suspicions do not fail, 

Ere twilight we shall overhaul a group : 
Of Cannibal Coronquees. (5.) Do not quail, 

If they surprise us with a demon’s whoop. 
Now here they part. You take that track, and keep 
An eagle-eye—a weasel is asleep. 

XXIII. 
“« Mark well the spot to which the trail seems tending : 

They will unite again behind the hill; 

And when you see the grass before you bending, 

Uplift your yager—stand a moment still : 
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1 Many a good fellow, litt 
} " . 
Immediate danger-—-f[right 


le apprehending 
apy AINE 
ened by the shrill, 
| Keen [ndian yell, enough to kill a nigger, 
| ° 
| Has lost the power to fly, or pull the trigger. 
~ 
BAY 
‘* Dont chase a single Indian to an ambush 
Of ten or twenty. Mark these loot-prints '—these 
Are tracks of wild Kaayaalarrakamboush, 
And his man-eaters. 


Tom, your blood would freeze, 


n these devils eat young Sam Bush, 


If had 
1 you haa see 
To think about it. S&S 


meared up to their knees 
| And should 


ers in his blood!” Said Tom, “I’m bound 
To find these hell-hogs, if they can be found.” 
XXV. 
| He took his separate trail, and still pursued 
Its curves and treacherous twistings, till the sun 

| Gleamed through the topmost branches of the wood, 
| Whither the skulking enemy had run. 
| He enters, boldly as a martyr could, 

With nerve and strength to avenge himself as one, 
When suddenly a scream around him broke, 
And here we leave him in the strife and smoke. ( 


7) 


* * 


* * 


* * * * 

Lost from his troop, young Campbell found his flight, 
Impeded by the darkness of the night. 

From an observant hil! his eye be strains, 

Across the shapeless and monotonous plains, 

Vainly to catch the camp-fire of his troop, 

Vainly he listens for their wild halloop! 

Galloping onward he detects a blaze, 

Deep in a forest’s overshadowing maze : 

“ What means this secret—this mysterious fire ? 
Some deviltry’s at hand, or I’m a liar; 

Some bloody Indians, sheltering in the wood, 

Have met in conclave for the white man’s good. 
They may be friends in bivouac. I shall go, 
And claim my rations, whether friend or foe.” 
Through matted underbrush he rent his course, 
And sat at length upon his startled horse, 
Within the radius of the hellish flame 


A witness of a deed too horrible to name: 


Gods! 
A cannibal crew 
Were holding their midnight barbecue ! 


what a stew! (8) 


A circle of savages, painted and bare, 

With a single tuft of greasy hair 

On the crowns of their heads—ten fiendish souls, 
Sat, with their hands supporting their jowls, 
With a prisoner broiling upon the coals. 

And as they turn’d him with taunt and jeer, 

As a school-boy turns a roasting-ear, 

They chattered to see the gravy fly, 

Sputtering across to a neighbor's eye. 

When the body had burn’d to a proper crisp, 

All in a flame, like a will-o’-the-wisp, 

They carried it off to a spot that was clear, 
Where wolves and cannibals join’d in a cheer 
The chief with his scalp-knife then opening the breast, 
Extracted the parts which he thought the best: 
The reeking heart, and the smoking maw, 
Which, smiling politely, he handed his squaw ; 


Sever'd the head, and the tongue cut loose. 








Which he placed in the hand of a starv’d pappoose ; 
Pluck’d out an eye, green, swollen and raw, 
Which be press’d to his mouth as a ripe pawpaw ; 
Then lifting the skull az ye lift a bowl, 


He suck'd the brains through the eyclet hole ! 


His braves, with a relish which seemed to increase. 
Up to their elbows in ashes and grease, 


——— 
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Sans ketchup or condiments used when we dine, 
Soon dissected the form divine ; 


Grinning and grunting like surfeited hogs 


prairie-dogs 


As they threw the bones at the ‘ 
Which prowled around—a musical host, 


Drawn to the ground by the scent of the roast! 


Soon his warriors fi 1] on the ground, 
In sleep as ominous as profound, 
When the cannibal chief arose and said— 


‘Arise, my flower of the rolling h il! 


For my neart is subdued to love; 
Arise, my flower, the night is fair, 
The moon is up, and a pleasant air 

0) 


Is murmuring through the grove 


ps a rod, and stoopi1 


} 


Backward he moved, perha 


>) 
Rose with a seraph’s figure—senseless, drooping : 
Laid her before the fire, and gently loosed 

The unfelt thongs in which her limbs were noosed ; 
Then with emotion drew her to his arms ; 

And murmur'd sympathy to her alarms ; 

Parted her curls, and—— 


As springs the panther to her lair, 
When some intruding wolf is there, 
Sprang Campbell to the spot. The chief 
Looked up—a blinding, crashing stroke, 
Split his visage ere he spoke, 
To call an arm to his relief. 
Then Campbell for the slaughter warm, 
As wheeling to the monster brood, 
T'aced a spirit staunch and good,— 
With cleaver drawn, and muscled arm, 
And motioning not to give alarm, 
Deaf Smith before him stood. 
“Thank God, we've got them—Death thy hand!” 
Death scowl’d upon the sleeping band, 
Lighted the glittering steel, and smiled 
At every stroke ; nor squaw, nor child 
Was spared—the infernal gang entire, 
Lay bleeding, shuddering ’round the fire. 


‘* Beauty of that morning hour; 

When first I felt thy beauty’s power, 

Phantom of the haunted grove, 

Where first my heart approved thy love ; 

Spirit of Beauty, is it thee ?” 

Spoke Campbell on his bended knee. 

Now, my own, confiding Mary, 

Gird my heart against the fairy! 

Ob! how beautiful !” and, bending 
Down, he gazed into her face, 

Wrapped her in his arms; and wending 

Through the woods, with Smith attending, 
Bore her from the horrid place. 


When they had reached the open ground, 
They loosed their steeds to gaze around, 
And camp'd upon an Indian mound, 
Graced by a single tree. 
A tall magnolia, then in bloom, 
Beneath whose branches of perfume, 
And the hum of the drowzy bee, 
They spread their blankets. 
Smith display’d 
A knightly bearing to the maid :— 
* My pretty Spaniard, don’t you feel a 
Little better ?”—But she spoke not: 
* Take a little “Nongahela,— 
It will help you!” Srill she woke not. 
** Campbell has the lady said 
Any thing?” He shook his head. 
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‘* Her hand is chill, 
Her pulse is still, 
By G—d I do believe she’s dead ! 
But whisk« y has t] e dead re stored! ™ (9) 
Campbell produced his cup and gourd, 
And Smith produced his bottle: (10) 
Mix,d a dram of 1 g measure, 
And said “1 now await your pleasure, 
To wet the lady’s trnottle.” 
Then Campbell advancing apace, 
Sat down by the creature of swoons, 


; ’ 
And, supporting her head in his 


ip, with her face 


To the light of a tropical moon’s, 
Held open her mouth with the tips 
Of his thumbs, till the liquor was in, 


Ane 


1 ¢} = y oe! } : 
{ the ordinance sealed by im 
With a kiss which he felt was a sin. 


pressing her lips 


} 


laced at her 


(11) *twas ] 
nose : 


She sighed, she awoke, and in tears se arose. 


TO-THE READER. 
Now having pass’d the ordeal of our story ; 
Glancing o’er scenes and characters of life, 
As from the black book of a land of glory, 
We leave awhile our heroes and their strife, 
Aud sheathe, well pleased, our own rude bowie-knife, 


To plan the fate of ardent Arabell’— 


a . ee 
And the disposal of young Campbell’s wife, 


r ! 


“hat she shall die, we can’t at present tell, 


We love the character so passing-well.— 
And Campbell’s conquest by the Spanish maid: 
But we shall make out a catastrophe, 
By bringing steel or poison to our aid; 
r 


This is our first great effort; and ‘twill be 


Conn’d, reader, in good faith as it is given to thee. 


Notes to Part I. 


(1) “For ten long months I’ve pass’d, and tasted no 
cake.” The author has conversed with a number of our 
prairy hunters, and Texian adventurers: all of whom Lear 
the same testimony in behalf of buffalo jerks ; that is to say, 
that they have lived on them exclusively for six, eight, or 
ten months, and in some cases for years, and have found 
them all-sufficient (not forgetting the flask) for the suste- 
nance of the outer man. 

(2) “And bring their captains doubling to the ground 

Jn science anatomical.” 

Col. Hendricks, of Eaton, Ohio, who was an efficient offi- 
cer in the Texian revolution, relates it as a method of cap- 
turing wild horses, that they are sometimes shot through a 
particular tendon of the neck, immediately over the verte- 
bra, by which they are stunned for a time sufficient to ena- 
ble the hunter to secure them. 

(3) *“* Have served as pilot, cockswain, and as boatswain 

With brave Lafitte, the Southern buccaneer 


“Tn travelling over Texas, you still meet with some 


” 


whose eyes sparkle at the mention of Lafitte, and who re- 


gard their old commander as the greatest of modern heroes. 


When this scourge of the ocean retired from his career of 


infamy, the pirates which he headed were scattered in all 
directions ; and, if report can be relied upon, many of them 


tame : : 4 
penetrated the interior of the country to avoid the arm of 


justice.”—Notes on Texas: Hesp. vol. I. No. 5. pp. 351. 


rt 
‘4) “Old friend Deaf Smith,” &e. Deaf Smith, ui is 
well known, was one of the most active and sagucious spies 
in the Texian service. 
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(5) ‘* Ere twilight we shall overhaul a group 
Of cannibal Coronquees.” 

General Allen, of Columbus, Ohio, late from Texas, cor- 
roborates the statement, which the writer had previously 
received from other gentlemen, in regard to the existence of 
a horde of cannibals on the western frontier of Texas. A 
recent paragraph, too (From a Texian newspaper) widely 
circulated through the United States, establishes the point, 
and gives to our horrible story the sober truthfulness of his- 
tory. We learn from said paragraph, that there is not only 
one cannibal tribe in Texas, but that there are several. It is 
their custom after a victory to select from their prisoners, 
one, or two, if necessary, of the younger—who are, in the 
Janguage of the butchers, in “good condition, fat and young,” 
for the roast: But we shall not further dilate on the fright- 
fultheme. Alas! for the depravity of human nature unen- 
lightened by Revelation ! 

(6) “And here we leave him in the strife and smoke.” 

Dr. Blair says, in a commentary on one of Ossian’s bat- 
tles, where the contending heroes are left fighting in a fog, 
that it was a happy thought thus to escape the apology of 
attempting to describe their deadly assault. The idea is a 
good one ; and accordingly we have adopted it. As to the 
fate of the indomitable Tom, it will be seen in the sequel, 
that he was literally eaten up by his enemies. The poor 
printer must have been as savory a piece of flesh as Signor 
Pedrillo. There is a material difference, however, between 
the cases: Pedrillo was taken as a less horrid alternative 
than death—Bourgeois was made the object of a festival ; 
and considered a luxury without the ‘second course” of 
salt-water. 

(7) “Gods! what a stew!” &c. The indulgent reader 
may remember the midnight spectacle under the walls of 
Corinth, as described by Byron. 

* And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival. 

Gorgling and growling o’er carcass and limb,— 

They were too busy to bark at him. 

And their white tusks crunched on the whiter skull, 

As it slipp’d from their teeth when their edge grew dull!” &c. 
Now, the fact is, we cannot concede to his lordship the 
premium under this particular head. We claim the high 
distinction of having ‘‘cut under the Democracy” of the 


“Dog Scene.” A great fault of our young writers is their | 


slavish acknowledgement, that our “illustrious predeces- 
sors,” are unapproachable, as well in their “ footsteps” 
through the mire of the stagnant swamp, as in their lark- 
like flights to the sky. I shall not chime in with the admis- 


sion; b efy a comparison, in all its essential peculiari- 
s but defy a c ison, in all it tial pecul 


ties, of the “* Dog Scene” with the Cannibal Feast. 

(8) We shall not certify that this was the literal speech 
of Smith on the occasion referred to. It has been suggested 
to us that the “ Deaf Spy,” was alsodumb. The evidence 
to the contrary, however, is overwheiming ; and even if the 
affirmative of the question were settled it avails nothing; 


for we doubt not that if Smith could have spoken, he would | 


have said exactly what is placed to his account. 
(9) ** Campbell produced his cup and gourd, 
And Smith produced his bottle.” 
I 
The author of the “ Notes on Texas,” a gentleman of the 

. . o . 
best authority, relates that a species of double gourd, of a 
larger and Jesser bulb, which grows spontaneously near the 


unwatered wastes of Texas, is an admirable provision of | 


Nature for the wants of the traveller. It is said to hold 
from a half gallon to a gallon of water, and after five or six 
days’ journey over the hot plains, the liquid remains as 
fresh and sweet in this vessel as when dipped from the 
spring. As to the bottle, it is considered an indispensable 
companion of the adventurer in any capacity, among the 
chivalry of the new Republic. 
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(10) “ Here Campbell’s the hartshorn.” Major Drown, 
a resident citizen of Texas, in a conversation sometime 
| since with the author, in speaking of the poisonous reptiles 
and insects of that country, observed that it is the custom 
of the traveller there, to carry about his person a phial of 
\the extract of hartshorn—and when stung by a snake, a 





Pp 
to the wound, and also to the interior of the stomach, by 
| which precaution the malignant operation of the poison is 
immediately counteracted. 


centipede, a tarantula, or a scorpion, to apply a few drops 


| _----— -—— —-— 


A STROLL IN BROADWAY. 


BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


Come to the open window, coz. How soft is 
| the atmosphere of our beautiful Indian Summer. 
| Look on this animated mass of humanity moving 
|beneath us. Stretch your gaze upward, as far as 
sight can reach—they come, faster and faster, on- 
| ward in unbroken succession. AJ] the world is out 
of doors. Come, get your bonnet and shawl, and 
let us forth for a stroll in Broadway. 

How the people rush, and hurry, and bustle, as 
if the whole space of time allotted to their future, 
was compressed into this one hour. Here indivi- 
duals of every nation and tongue meet and jostle 
in the most amicable confusion; until from such 
constant daily collision, each loses his identity, 
and becomes agglomerated with the mass. There 
is no school like a great city, for reducing one’s 
standard of elevated self-consideration to a proper 
level. 








Observe, as we pass on, the streets innumerable, 
intersecting at regular distances the whole extent 
of this grand avenue. In any one of these, be- 
|tween the Battery and Bleecker street, a modest 
| person may fix his habitation. Beyond this is the 

fashionable end ; and there, within a few years, on 
the ancient domain Of field and common, have arisen 
long lines of palaces and their appropriate churches, 
| and from beyond tiis charmed line of demarcation 
roll the liveried and blazoned equipages of the 
| wealthy merchant, and the fortunate speculator, 


_ , 
|Grand street and the Bowery are the impassable 


| barriers which divide the east from the other quar- 
ters of the city; and within this triangle dwell a 
peculiar people, independent of the rest, in all save 
of the laws, which hold jurisdiction over each, 
alike impartially. From this section emanate the 
richest velvets and the finest laces, the brightest of 
eyes and the fairest of complexions. The nou- 
veaux riches of the unimpeachable quartier, call 
| these of the east “ parvenues.” 

| There is a certain distance, beyond which, to 
| promenade is considered unfashionable. You may 
|extend your walk upward, as far as Union Park, 
\unfearingly ; but no lady who wishes to avoid pro- 
scription ventures downward, below Saint Paul’s, 
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58 A Stroll in Broadway. 


The street is unusually gay this morning, even|toe of Terpsichore herself! I learned then, that 
for Broadway. ‘The Nereides and Dryades have | she, from infancy 
returned from grotto and greenwood, with step | . ; 

. r 8 ‘A little limber, lightsome elf, 

elastic, and the hue of health upon their cheeks | 
and the “hair loosely flowing, robe as free,” are | 
exchanged for the coiffure a la Clotilde and all the 
costly and irksome garniture of fashion. 


Singing, dancing to itself—” 


|had been so kindly and tenderly reared, that no 
The | shadow of her sad deformity had ever darkened 
passion for over-dressing, which you will perceive |the fair sunlight on her pathway of existence. 
by some indulged in to excess, is not really the ton | And oh! how happier—far happier is he, who, born 
among the é/ite. ‘To those who have no wider | with a spirit “ taller than he may walk beneath the 
field, Broadway affords a ready opportunity for the | stars,” yet bears uncomplainingly the impress of 
display of a custly wardrobe. Of the gallants in| the defacing finger of his Creator, than the one 
attendance, are those who can afford to themselves | who, though in form and feature more glorious than 
an hour’s indulgence, or perhaps thus to idle away | Lucifer, is cursed by his Maker with an utter de- 
the whole twelve ;—and of the braided and impe-| formity of purpose and of heart. 

rialled triflers bowing beside the fair pedestrians} Yonder old-fashioned, rough stone edifice, with 
who receive their homage so smilingly, not one, J | its fine old trees and the green lawn spread out be- 
will venture to affirm, holds rank below a Count, or | fore it, is the Hospital. 
Baron, at least. 


What hundreds have here 

been racked on the sleepless couch of pain, or 
Behold yonder animated troop approaching—| breathed out their last agonized groan, within sound 

their feathers fluttering, their brilliant uniforms | of the footfalls of the gay triflers on the pavé, by 

glittering in the sunshine, their prancing and gaily them unheeded, and unthought of. 

caparisoned steeds—is it notclrivalrous? They are | 





Now, in good time, here comes our prince of 
greeted with nods and smiles from the gay par-|eccentrics! An individual of some popularity. 
terre,—yet, alas! who of all this knightly band would | You may see him on any fine day, in this, our most 
lay lance in rest at tilt-or tourney, in defence of a | crowded of thoroughfares, habited ina suit of rusty 
fair lady’s beauty or honor! It is the ‘ staff’ of | black. His usual gait is something between a run 
General M——, and in the midst rides the General | and a trot. 


< 


He stops at the pump before the Hos- 
himself, managing his spirited charger with the| pital for a drink. 





Water is his beverage, but the 
firmness and grace of a practised equestrian. Well!| hue of his nose causes youto doubt the fact. His 
however much we may regret the decay of that seedy hat is pulled very far down upon his forehead, 
spirit of chivalry which rendered man so noble,| and from beneath the brim his two small grey eyes 
and woman so exalted—and although the garb of} twinkle and peer out, with a most mirthéal ond 


the ancient cavaliers may have had the advantage, 
in point of durability, over the more courtly apparel | 
of our day—yet it must be allowed that broadcloth | 
and fine linen have the ascendancy, in one great | 
point of attraction, over the buff-shirt and plate- 
armor habiliments of the middle ages. 

The cabs? Yes, they are tidy, compact little 
vehicles enough, but their motion is exceedingly 
unpleasant. It is a short, disagreeable jolt, re- 
minding one of the yelping of a cur, or a ‘high 
sea’ on the Lakes. 
nanimous. 


Your omnibus is more mag- 
o 


Ah! here comes ma pauviette! ma petite bossue! 
Observe as we pass, how gracefully the hood of 
her velvet mantelet falls over, and almost conceals 
the height of her shoulder. Yousigh! Reserve your 
sympathy for some less contented individual. J] 
met her for the first time, a year since, at one of 
those great gatherings collected annually by a la- 
dy’s cards of “ At Home.” She wore a robe of 
tissue with blue roses, and the diamond upon her 
brow blazed out from amid the most coquettish of 
ringlets. Her very hump seemed less in size, be- 
neath the fall of rich Brussels lace, that veiled it 
so admirably. She was dancing, and with such a 
face of enjoyment, as J entered,—executing a pas 
that for lightness and finish might have shamed the 





fun-loving expression. The man is certainly a 
Aristocratic in his hours, he dines at four 
o’clock, and his only edible is gingerbread! He 
halts on the curb-stone, halfway between Warren 
and Chambers streets, and drawing from his pocket 
a lump of cake nicely enveloped in brown paper, 
he commences his mid-day meal. The boys ga- 
ther around, but their jibes disturb neither his mas- 


wag. 


tication, nor, to all appearance, his digestion—for, 
as you perceive, our gentleman wears exteriorly 
the fair capacity of an alderman. At the corner 
stands the pump—the amphore from whence he 
pours his after-dinner draught—and who shall tell 
the date of the vintage! His hand is the goblet 
wherefrom he drinks, and rinces the adhesive par- 
ticles from his teeth, most elaborately. ‘To all, he 
is an inexplicable enigma; yet, to every one he is 


‘known by the name of “ the GincerBReap Man.” 


And, talking of cold water, let me recite to you 
as we walk, some lines in praise of that primitive 
beverage. They are fromthe pen of the Rev. Mr. 


Pierpont—one, who, as you well know, has inte- 
rested himself warmly in the cause of temperance— 
and, although undoubtedly written in a serious 
mood, they appear to me to be the oddest medley of 
jest and gravity, that | remember ever to have met 
with. 
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In Eden’s green retreats, 
A water brook, that played 
Between soft and mossy seats, 
Beneath a plane-tree’s shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 
Danced o’er its brink, 
Was Adam’s drink,— 
And also Eve’s. 
Beside the parent spring 
Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chauut would sing ; 
And Eve, to dress her hair, 
Kneel o’er the grass 
That fringed its side, 
And made its tide 
Her looking glass. 
And when the man of God 
From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed, 
And drank their fill. 
Would Eden thus have smiled, 
Had wine to Eden come? 
Would Horeb’s parching wild 
Have been refresh’d with rum ? 
And had Eve's hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair? 
Had Moses built a still, 
And dealt out to that host, 
To every man his gill, 
And pledged him in a toast, 
How large a band 
Of Israel’s sons 
Had laid their bones 
In Canaan’s land? 
Sweet fields beyond death’s flood, 
‘Stand dressed in living green,’ 
For, from the throne of God, 
To freshen all the scene, 
A river rolls, 
Where all who will, 
May come and fill 
Their crystal bowls. 
If Eden’s strength and bloom 
Cold water thus hath given— 
If e’en beyond the tomb, 
It is the drink of Heaven— 
Are not good wells, 
And crystal springs, 
The very things 
For our hotels ?” 

And, apropos to poetry—why is it, that in the 
days of our youth, ere the chisel of Time hath 
rounded off in us the too sharp edges of sentiment 
and imagination, the furor poelicts reigns ever in 
the ascendant? Yet, 1 have known the most in- 
sane, having survived the first outbreak, to become 
mellowed down to a manner of thought and 
pression truly Wordsworthian. 


ex- 


One draught from thy deep well, O nemory ! 
Though it were Marah’s waters to the soul— 
Though it were madness, yet fill high the bowl— 

I to the very dregs would drink of thee ' 


2 Stroll. in Broadway. 


Thus I sang, but the waters rose not to my call. 
With Memory and I, *twas 
‘‘ Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old with drawing nothing up ;” 
so for lack of the lymph, the lay remained unfinished. 
There is a gleam of sunshine, ever darting 
through and brightening around the 2 
clouds which lower on youth’s horizon. We see, 
we know, that they are but the clouds of romance— 
but there is a darkness in their reality—a_blight- 


wmaginary 


ing and devastating of the heart, as with the breath 
of pestilence and desolation. 

Who, that in after years looks upon the seared 
and callous worldling, believes that the once fair 
inheritance has been laid waste, and its fountains 
sealed by the hand, to which, in its springtime, it 
had put forth, as to the morning sun, its fragrant, 
earliest blossoms. 


It is bitter to feel that we are deceived by those 
we have trusted—it is bitter to feel that are 
wronged, where we dare not complain—but oh! 
how far more bitter to know that we have deceived 


we 





ourselves! It is then, while the spirit is writhing 
under the torture of wounded pride, distrust and 
| self-condemnation, that the faces 
come hateful to us. 


of our kind be- 
It is then that we would flee 
to the desert, and to the covert of the rocks, for 
concealment from the thought which consumes us. 
And, apropos to poets, again—hither comes a 
“living author!” And by the incredible number of 
effusions which he has thrown off within a month, 
one might be led to believe that he had obtained 
sole grant of the water privilege at the foot of Par- 
nassus. He has cast aside, since we last met, his 
cloak of mingled and faded green, for a coat of 
fashionable cut, and his antiquated beaver for a 
cap worn jauntily. And by this token, there are 
golden sands yet, beneath the flow of Helicon! 
The noble edifice on the opposite side, is the 
newly erected Atheneum. ‘The superscription on 
the facade bears date of the time 
tion. 


of its eleva- 
How ill the gilded lettering harmonises with 
the plain brick and freestone of the structure. The 
least agreeable feature on its front are the shops in 
the basement, and the cellars beneath. Oh! fitter 
retreat for the Epicurean philosopher! Alas! that 
even a temple dedicated to the musings of genius, 
and to scholastic meditation, should not escape the 





polliting exhalations of stewed oysters and terra- 
|pin' An institution appropriated to literary use, 
| should at least have, in its location, the benefit of 


| retirement. 1 doubt whether here, amid the sur- 


|rounding din, a Galileo or a Newton would have 
| arrived at any correct idea relative to the measure- 
ment of time, or the laws of gravitation; or the 
eloquence of a Cicero, have here derived addi- 
| tional flow, from a study of the Latin and Grecian 
authors. 

The windows of the print-shops seem to offer to 
the connoisseur unusual attractions. 


? «be |_| she 
Behold what 
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a decided taste for this department of the fine arts, | IMAGINATION 
is evinced by our idle out-at-the-elbow portion of} 
- ps ; AN ANSWER. 
the population. With what apparent earnestness | 
j j : . o W q is f 7} F; j 7» av > ’ 
each crowds his neighbor, to obtain a nearer view. hat is Imagination ?” I have deem’d 


R That it is Heaven’s portal—a bright place 
Stay an instant! We may do so unremarked. In! ie ; 


“aig To which our spirits enter, undisrob’d 
this window, there appear to be some unapprecia- | 


ted gems. Observe this admirably sketched head 
to the right. How boldly have a few skilful dashes 
of the crayon brought out the features from the 


Of this world’s loves, and hopes, and sympathies, 
_A beautiful Elysium, where the flowers 





Are never-fading; where the genial sun 


Knows neither cloud nor setting; where the Spring 








; . r . ’ ; Of everlasting youth is gushing yy 
tinted paper. “It is Walter Scott!” you exclaim. “ap Aang gabet rage a 
pers in! Itis N. P. Will; He r Beneath the bow’rs of life, and dancing on 

dase oie 

00 again. tis i - &. lis. ow excel ent, Amid rich odors to eternity. 
and how like to the pictured heads of the ‘ Great The atmosphere is magic, as it bathes 
Unknown.” The brow and bosom with Lethean balm; 

Do you love street music ? Listen to the sounds And beauteous angels wait there, radiant 

j j 1 : ° With the e blissft o that gushes fi t} 
which split the air on every side. The ery of the a De pare PRR ge Oat Guihes Cath 

eetiee*s ; eae t . Yond i hol From Heaven's half-open portals ; and their wings 

2 WS- ( , . ay ih » yr “ 4 es 
n 4 vy ” as ppyaeeen : ont my a neapenees 20ly Glance ever at our bidding, swift as thought. 4 
hanc-organ is jerking out its doleful strains, obe- How sweetly do they bear us in their arms, 
dient to the hand of an exacting task-master, re- From this dull workshop of the heart and brain, 

= . . E . 
gardful of some threepence in anticipation, about lo their own blest dominion ; where each breeze 
. . - |e xy it} liv > tonderly 
to be thrown from the nursery window above. And | role with de — How . na ai 

. . ey iay US In the arms ¢ { those we love 
this gray old man in the tattered coat, and a harp ree ps Bays r hese cating tes 

et Brien B ‘ ARO While the full heart is throbbing, and the eye 
as ancient as that of Brien Boroihme, isa veritaa e Pouring from its rich depth an ardent flood 
harper, and the respectable old woman in the Of ecstasy, unmingled, unalloy’d. 
checked apron, holding a basket for contributions, Then hands are clasp’d, and lips are fondly press’d, 
is the harper’s wife, undoubtedly. Ah! not thus That never meet save in that magic land ; . 

. ° he ’ A V s are breath’ € -cstasies ar 
sat they of old at the “ feast of shells,” and smote And words are breath’d, and Sees ane felt, 
the cl . a tail f | | Not tl 1 rhat earth knows nothing of. There comes no doubt, 

” © — © ” oo or neroes. 4 " t ae ™ ven, No withering suspicion, no mistrust, 
highest in council, and endowded with privileges Into that joyous world. All there is pure, 
which no other subject dared to claim, respected for Fauluess and beautiful,—and full of bliss. 
their learning and reverenced almost to adoration The weight of years, the lines of withering care, 

: > . » ‘ . The %e | PE} > 1O¢ y . 
by the vulgar for their knowledge of the * hidden lhe world’s impression on the weary. tind, 
> , " The mildew blights that stain the spirit’s bloom, 
harmony of the universe,” they dared arrogantly to . ' 
© P . ; c C vile y es 1© DAC 1ey \eare 

7 The canker that corrodes the hackney’d heart, 
demand the golden buckle and pin which fastened aes tnnene Cle. ou didn deine eee 
the royal robes upon the monarch’s breast ; when Youth, love, and beauty, in perennial bloom, : 
the value of clothing, and the number of colors to Dwell there forever; and the hymns of Heaven 

; ee ‘ : = ee ae Se 
be worn by all classes, being regulated by law, the Float in rich echoes through the breathing bowers 
: . aT ae : Of this soft paradise, this dreamy Jand,— 
bard was allowed to mingle five varieties in his . nig coe ig 
b a Where spirits meet, and mingle ; with the wreath 
garments— ut one color less than was appropria- Of fond humanity, in all its bloom, 
ted to itself by royalty—while the knights and prin- Twin’d o’er the heart and brow; while every leaf 
cipal nobles were allowed but four. ‘The active And bud, and blossom, glitters with the light, 
jealousy of Elizabeth, and the decline of the feu- And breathes the balm of immortality. 
dal system wrought the final destruction of the 
bards. No longer domiciliated in the houses of the 
great, they degenerated into itinerant musicians, 
wandering about—their harp slung at their back, THE DISGUISED HERETIC. 
playing for hire, or, like the one before us, solicit- 
i” ee Ss A SKETCH OF THE INQUISITION. 
ing charity for their efforts. The influx of foreign 
ee bo . . . ioN , , -utcheec moe w ‘ 
vagrants, and the ready facility afforded for their Nowe as touchinge wytches, conynge woeman, and the 
ag ‘ : lyke, I closelye cherdge ve,(the quhilk I doute not indede ye 
introduction among us, has already become a la-| ; ; Se tie 
S ; : . | hould to be yr dutyes) to make alle convenient diligence for 
mentable feature on the face of our domestic ye better exfodiating and bringing to lyghte soche leude and 
- J - 5 b 
economy. filthy deuilries of darkness.,’ 

The huge wooden building beyond us, with its Mayster Judiciary Baldocke, Tractate on Wzytches—1609., 
gable toward the street, is Tattersall’s—the great) That great and erudite Dominican, Nicholas 
mart for the sale of carriages and horses in all their | Eymeric, Chief Inquisitor to the crown of Arragon, 
varieties. I fear you have found me but a car- | piously remarked, “‘ Let no person complain if he 
ping companion in your walk; and in good time,|be unjustly condemned; let him console himself 
coz, here is the shop where we may purchase| with the reflection, that he has suffered for right- 

y = 
the worsteds for our needle work,—so let us en-|eousness sake ;” and from divers parts of the Direc- 
ter. tory of Inquisitors, a work written by this eminent 
divine, we are led to believe that the Holy Office, 
. 
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in accordance with the design of this Christian ad- | 
vice, sought out and brought to justice all who re-| 


guired the test. Our simple sketch is in illustration | 
of the spirit which moved these devout ecclesiastics. | 

During the reign of Philip the Second, when| 
the Spanish Inquisition “ became a firebrand that) 
wrapped the dominions of this fanatic in flames of | 


religious persecution,” there lived in Cuenza an| 


al 
a 


honest widow, named Futella, who, being aged and | 
decrepid, took upon her to tell the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of her neighbors. In due time the cele- 
brity of her predictions reached the ears of his Ec- | 
clesiastic Holiness, the Bishop of Zamora; but 
little would have come of this, if it had not also 
been reported that the widowed fortune-teller had | 
hoarded up an immense amount of gold—the fruits 
of her skill in necromancy. 


Now all such evil | 
sciences were in those times, as they ought ever | 
to be, the abhorrence of the pious, and the favorite | 
subjects of Christian persecution : moreover, it was | 
for time immemorial the custom of the Church to 
rid all heterodox money-holders of their superfluous | 
gains; “ by which excellent regulation,” says the 
sage De Paramo, in his amiable work on the Utili-| 
ty and Dignity of the Holy Office, “‘ the evil-minded | 
were cured of avarice, and brought to a proj | 
of thinking.” 


yer tone 
In accordance with views like these, 
the Bishop, on learning the nature of Futella’s vo- 
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“Miraculous Gaspar! how exquisite is thy in- 
vention! My hand on it, I shall stand by thee !” 
And united by this solemn covenant, the officers of 
the Holy Order entered the city of Cuenza. 

The system of persecution carried on by the fol- 
lowers of Saint Dominic, was worthy the glorious 
cause of the Inquisition. Two classes of individuals 
devoted to this office, and denominated the Her- 
mandad and Cruciata, were universally known and 
dreaded throughout the Spanish dominions. Like 
bloodhounds, they followed and sought for victims 
under every disguise. 

“Tf they could use force,” says a modern wri- 
ter, “they drew the devoted person into some im- 
prudent step, and then they pounced upon him, and 
delivered him to the Inquisition, where he was lost 
forever. No wonder the Spanish nation was 

To know them asa class 
Actuated by the 
same motives, their schemes and persecutions were 
alike cruel. We leave the faithful F’amiliars, Gaspar 


changed in character !” 
is to know them individually. 


and Pyrithus,—fair specimens of the Hermandad— 
to correct measures and effect their sinister design 
on the widow, and return to the Bishop of Zamora. 

Robed in his ecclesiastic garments, sat this pious 
man, two months after he had despatched the spies 
to the city of Cuenza, anxiously awaiting some 
news respecting the treasure of Futella. It was 


‘ation, and of the profits likely to arise therefrom, | in the judicial chamber of the Santa Casa, or holy 
despatched a couple of Hermandad, or Inquisitorial | house, in which he chose to sit, attended by two 
Spies, to ascertain exactly the amount of the wi- | subordinate judges, a notary, and certain familiars, 
dow’s riches, in order to render justice accordingly. | whose duty it was to extract piety from the blas- 

Gaspar and Pyrithus, the appointed emissaries,| phemous, truth from the false, and confirmation 
having set out from Zamora, arrived after a toil-| from the orthodox. 
some journey, near the confines of Cuenza. 


Just as he least expected it, 
As| Gaspar and Pyrithus entered, with joy depicted on 
they rode briskly along, “ Friend Pyrithus,” said | their countenances. 


| 
- , ; * | 
Gaspar, “a thought strikes me.’ 
‘“* Pray what may it be !’” asked Pyrithus. 


“ Well,” said the Bishop, “ what news? what of 
the fortune-teller? and the money—the money * be 


‘* Simply this; it appears to me we are riding 
on a fool’s errand.” 


k!” 

“My lord,” replied Gaspar, bowing very gravely, 
‘* How sot This heterodox fortune-teller is cer-| ‘ the money is lost to all intents—and in this bas- 

tainly to be had.” 


| quic 
| 


ket is Futella, whom we have discovered to be 
“7 allow for that; but what will be our reward,| nothing less than a witch !” 
supposing we do wring the gold from her ?” 

** An orison for the good of our souls.” 

* Exactly. Now for my part I am content to do 
without the orison, if we can manage the affair so 
as to pocket the gold ourselves. What sayest 
thou, friend Pyrithus ?” 


“Saint Peter, preserve us! 


say so! 


you don’t mean to 
Let us see this miracle !” 





| Gaspar opened the basket, and the Bishop peered 
| suspiciously at the contents. 

“ Bless me!” cried the holy man, “I see nothing 
yut a frog !—a prodigious bull-frog !” 

| “Such it may appear to your Worship,” quoth 
though the affair may bring us to the rack, | do/ Gaspar, “ but I solemnly protest it is no more frog 
verily think thy sentiments are excellent. 


| 

I 

“That I heartily agree with thee. Moreover, | 

Hast| than your Worship’s self—as I can prove by Pyri- 

thou meditated upon any plan, neighbor Gaspar?” | thus, who witnessed the miraculous transformation 
“Yes, truly. We must, in the first place, make las well as myself.” 

ourselves masters of the gold. ‘This done, it is} 


le 


“Of a verity,” 
necessary that the widow should suddenly disap-| speaks the truth.” 
pear. Know, then, that in the vicinity of Cuenza,| ‘“ Well! this is certainly very strange. No 
there is a certain well, sanctified by the Pope; and| doubt you have abundance of evidence to convict 
by this, through the instrumentality of Providence,| her of witchcraft, heresy, and defiance of the te- 


I mean to effect my design.” ‘nets of the Catholic Faith?” 


cried Pyrithus, “my comrac 
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“ Worse than these, your Highness—she has de-| both swore eternal vengeance at this horrid and 
filed the Holy Well!” 

“ How! What !—this calls for a solemn inves- 
tigation. 


| impious profanation; and, determined to have plenty 


of proof, we began to question the metamorphosed 
witch, from the edge of the well. ‘Though she 
endeavored to conceal her heresy in a barbarous 
jargon of her own, we gleaned quite sufficient to 
convict her ; and we watched from day to day, and 
from week to week, till an opportunity occurred, by 
which we made ourselves masters of her person. 
Before your Excellencies sits the wretched wo- 
man—in heartfelt sincerity we recommend her to 
your mercy.” 


Take your places, witnesses,—put the 
prisoner before us, and let this matter be thoroughly 
sifted.” 

Gaspar and Pyrithus stood aside, and the dis- 
guised heretic, bound with whip-cord, was placed 
upon a bench before the notary and the judges. An 
awful silence reigned in the presence of this great 
and solemn tribunal. Clothed in their black and 
flowing robes—their beards falling in white flakes 
from their chins—their cast of countenance stern| “ Stand back, witnesses,” said the Bishop; “ and 
and relentless, and a mystic dignity in their mien| we shall 
and speech—all seemed calculated to impress the 
prisoner with a sense of his desperate situation. 
Rising with a grave majesty, the Bishop read the 
form of trial. 


proceed by questioning the prisoner. 
Woman, whereas it appeareth that you, a necro- 
mancer of Cuenza, have, in defiance of the laws of 
the Christian Church, and under the penalty of ex- 
communication and inquisitorial punishment, prac- 
tised for your own emolument, certain infernal arts, 
\held heretical by pious and holy tribunals, and 
Jesus Christ, and of his glorious mother, the Virgin | moreover, defiled the Holy Well in the presence of 
Mary, sit on our tribunal, and judge with the holy the Hermandad or official spies, by bathing or swim- 
gospels lying before us, so that our judgment may | 





“We, the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, do, 
with the concurrence, and inthe name of our Lord 











/ming in the same, contrary to the edict of our most 
be in the sight of God, and our eyes may behold | high and gracious Pope, it doth therefore become 
our duty to inquire into and adjudge these offences 
1 render appropriate decision thereon. In the 
name of God, then, thou art commanded to answer 

ithout prevarication, these, and all of these, the 
following questions, to wit : 


what is just in all matters; therefore, moved and 


impelled by the grace of divine mercy, we do so | anc 
far invade the laws of this so!emn tribunal, as to 


grant thee, the prisoner now in hearing and before 
us, the right and advantage of trial in our presence ; 
so proceed witnesses, and let your evidence be 
given with the truth and impartiality which charac- 
terize the investigations of the Holy Inquisition.” 

Gaspar stood up, and thus delivered his accusa- 
tion: ‘ Most high and godly tribunal, two months 
have scarcely elapsed since myself and my excel- 
lent comrade Pyrithus, set out to bring to justice a 
certain infamous fortune-teller of the city of Cu- 
enza, whom report spake of as more skilful in Evil 
Sciences than all the devils in hell, and more ava- 
ricious than the Golden Miser himself. On enter- 
ing the city we espied her sitting on her door-sill, 
conning over a paper of blasphemous hierogly- 


| 


Wi 


| « Hast thou, on oath, ever held secret meetings 
'with Satan?” The frog looked gravely at the 
| Bishop, but said nothing— 

Bishop. “ Hast thou, I repeat, ever held se- 
cret meetings with Satan?” 

Not a word spake the frog, and the 
gan to wax wrathy. 

Bishop. ‘'Thou art commanded to answer, on 
pain of excommunication, hast thou ever held se- 
cret meetings with the devil ?” 

Still the prisoner answered not. 

Bishop. ‘“ This obstinate silence 
verely punished. 


sishop be- 


will be se- 


I do therefore, for the last time, 
emand, in the name of God and St. Dominic, hast 
thou ever dealt with the devil?” 

Something like a croak issued from the frog. 

Bishop. “ Speak up, and deliver thy replies in 
the national language of Spain. Hast thou ever 
concocted schemes for the destruction of the Holy 
Catholic Faith in forbidden intercourse with Beel- 
zebub ?” 


phies—doubtless intended to ruin the true and im- 
maculate Faith (though as your Worships know, 
that’s neither here nor there :) she looked at us out 
of her left eye, as much as to say, ‘catch me if 
you ean,’ and with that she started up and ran like 
the very wind. We followed her in all haste, but 
in spite of our exertions, she not only outstripped | 
us, but led us a real wild-goose-chase, the upshot 
of which was, that towards night-fall we found 
ourselves by the Holy Well, and this witch trans- 
formed by her infernal arts into a frog! But this, 
most mighty judges, was nothing to what after- 
wards ci.me to pass; for on approaching closer we 
found that she had actually stripped, and was in a 
state of perfect nudity ! We shouted to her to dress 
herself immediately, but instead of doing that, she stared at the Bishop, who, enraged at this inso- 
quietly jumped into the well—the Holy Well, your | lence, waxed exceeding wroth. 

Worships,—and began to swim! Pyrithus and I' Bishop. 


d 
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/ 
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Another croak, longer and louder, was 
answer. 
Bishop. ‘ Thou art, once for all, commanded to 
drop this hellish jargon, and answer in pure Spanish, 
| hast thou held meetings with the devil, detrimental 
|to the prosperity of Christianity ?” 
| Without replying, the froggish heretic calmly 


the 


’ 





“‘ Whereas, in contempt of this holy 
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tribunal, thou hast either refused to answer the speak the truth, and heaven in her mercy may 
questions put to thee, or spoken in such corrupted | prompt us to show thee grace.” 
idiom that Beelzebub himself could scarce com- | 


A dead silence was maintained by the prisoner. 
prehend thee, we, the chief judge of this Inquisi- | 


Bishop, enraged. ‘ Officers and Familiars, bring 
tion, exhort and command thee, for the last time, | forth the thumb-screws, and, with the assistance of 
to answer in a Christian tongue such other inter- |the Virgin Saint, the truth of this heresy and witch- 
rogatories as we shall deem meet to demand of | craft shall out!” 

thee ; and the better to impress the necessity of} The thumb-screws were introduced, and, with 
compliance, we do name such penalties in case of |some trouble, adjusted to the wrists of the meta- 
obstinacy, as hanging, stifling, roasting, stabbing, | morphosed fortune-teller. 

frying, ravishing, ripping open, breaking the bones,| Bishop. “ Now, unfortunate woman, we do hope, 
rasping off the flesh, tearing with wild horses,|by Divine leave, and our thumb-screws, to wrench 
drowning, strangling, burning, broiling, crucifying, | the truth from thy corrupted soul. Proceed, Fa- 
immuring, poisoning, cutting off the tongue, nose | miliars, and let justice be awarded the guilty!” 
and ears, sawing off the limbs, hacking to pieces, The screws were tightened—presently the frog 
piercing with hot irons, bodkins and knives, and | began to croak, and the judges unanimously cried, 
drawing by the heels through the streets*—by| ‘ Behold the power of heavenly intervention! 
means of which we opine thou shalt be made to do | Verily she doth confess in excellent style! You, 
as we command thee. Furthermore we do exhort | Zophar, interpret as hitherto, and let the notary 
thee, as thou wouldst deserve our mercy, to drop|commit to paper every word she says!” 

that diabolical guise thou hast assumed, and be- | 


After a tedious and formal repetition of the sup- 
come, as heretofore, of human form and mien.” 


| posed confessions of the heretic, the Bishop arose 
‘ ‘ ° ° | 

During this harangue, the supposed heretic main- | 

tained a dogged silence—one moment looking grave- 


and delivered, in a pompous voice, the decision of 
| the tribunal : 
ly at the Bishop, and another fixing its goggle eyes| . “‘ Having, by the instrumentality of Christ, made 
on the judges. prisoner of, adjudged, and found guilty, you, Fu- 
Bishop. “ Prisoner on the bench, thou art com- |tella of Cuenza, a reputed fortune-teller and necro- 
manded to answer why and wherefore didst thou ‘mancer, we, Holy Inquisitors of Zamora, by this 
strip naked, and defile the Holy Well, by bathing or | our sentence, define, pronounce and declare thee, 
swimming in it, under the guise of a frog?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ithe said Futella, guilty of, and amenable for, divers 

No answer except a long croak being given, the | acts of witchcraft, (the chief of which doth appear 
Bishop consulted in a low voice with the judges, 
who seemed to be of opinion that without an inter- 
preter the truth could not be extracted. 


‘even unto our eyes; to wit, thou hast in order to 
| elude justice, transformed, by thy infernal arts, thy 
lown person into the loathsome form of a frog)— 
a famous Zamorian linguist, was sent for, and|and also of heresy against the most high, honora- 
again the trial proceeded. 


Zophar, 


ible, and Godlike edicts of the Pope; wherefor, 


Bishop. “Thou art commanded, false and evil |we do condemn thee to be burned at the stake in 


woman, to answer without prevarication, if thou 
hast concealed in thy hut or domicil at Cuenza, 
an immense amount of gold, contrary to the estab- 


expiation of thy crimes—thy property to be confis- 
cated, and thy gold to be appropriated to the good 
of the Holy Church.” 





lished principle of the Church?” 
** Doo-noo! doo-noo !” croaked the frog. 


Bishop, to the Interpreter. ‘ Whereof thou While this grand and solemn investigation was 


going on, the cunning Hermandad, Gaspar and 
Pyrithus, were standing on thorns, lest the most 
devout Bishop of Zamora should discover their 
|ruse ; forruse itwas. Jn effect, they had cruelly mur- 
dered and robbed the fortune-teller, and had loaded 
their pockets with gold ; but it appears from a ser- 
‘mon preached by the Bishop at an auto-da-fé, 

|given for the satisfaction of Philip II. at Vallado- 
went the frog. | lid, that he firmly believed in the transformation of 


must give us the meaning.” 
Interpreter. “ She says, your worship, that she 
don’t know.” 


Bishop. 


evidence of her utter disregard for truth. 


* Notary, put that down, as convincing 


In the 
Prisoner, hast 
thou always and ever been faithful to the Roman 
Catholic Church ?” 


name of Christ, then, we proceed. 





‘ 


‘“ Noo-noo! noo-noo! noo-noo!’ 


Interpreter. “She repeats the negative, your |the widow. “To have kiiled these horrid wild 

: 99 } , 7“ 99 ; » 
Holiness. | beasts and enemies of God,” said the man of grace, 
Bishop. “ Let her damnable heresy be written |“ whom we now behold on this theatre; some by 


in letters of blood on the Book of Records! Hlor- taking life from their errors, reconciling them to 
rid and depraved woman, without further examina- | the Holy Faith, and inspiring them with contrition 
tion thou art commanded to confess thy heresies : | for their faults ; others by condemning them through 

|their obduracy to the flames, where, losing their 


* Book of Martyrs. ‘corporeal lives, their obstinate souls will imme- 
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diately burn in hell: by this means God will be|no better than sheer Fatatism—if not worse— 
avenged of his greatest enemies ; dread will follow} 


| whose teachings some would fain have established, 


these examples, and the holy tribunal will remain | that they might feel more comfortable than they do 


triumphant.” * 


J. ROSS BROWNE. 





QUOTIDIANA. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 


No. I. 


There have lived in every country and in every 
age a class of men whom I know not how to desig- 
nate—as a class—unless I style them Intellectual 
Wire-Pullers. I mean such as exert no little in- 
fluence in the world of mind, by their thoughts, 
without such influence being referred to its true 
source. ‘They, surely, are not unlike those who 
pull the wires attached to the dramatis persone of 
a puppet show. As in the case of the latter, so in 
the case of the former, they both work behind a 
screen. I have not in view, now, those very usual 
instances (their name, in our country, at this pres- 
ent writing, is Legion) of unseen control, such as are 
daily and hourly displayed in the political world— 
in which “ stratagem” as well as “spoils” (I am 
glad I cannot say “‘ treason’’) appears to inhere— 
but I refer toa more modest and worthy sort of 
men, of which I might name living instances 
enough, if needful. 

A remarkable example of the class of men un- 


with a more reasonable belief. With such a phi- 
losophy, whether taught by a refined German or an 
American, I have no patience—I utterly loathe it. 

To illustrate my notion I might cite the privilege 
(nay duty, I may say) of self-defence. When as- 
saulted, a man may justifiably take the life of his fel- 
low-being, to save his own. Public opinion and the 
laws justify him. Put he would not be excusable 
for the self-same act, done with the same hand— 
and, it may be with the same weapon—were he to 
seek a quarrel with his adversary. In vain would 
he, then, talk of necessity before a jury. With 
such a discrimination, the view I have been aiming 
to establish, will be admitted to be just. If, indeed, 
I were called upon to sum up the injunctions of the 
Christian system of ethics itself, I would make 
it to consist in a perfect and conscientious con- 
formity to the circumstances of our terrestrial being. 
The result would be happiness. We incur un- 
happiness by first creating unnatural circumstances, 


(another name for Aadits,) and then conforming to 
| them. 


Ifl. 


Some writer has wisely said, that “ no two things 
differ more than hurry and despatch.” It is ano- 
ther version of the old adage—“the more hurry 
the less speed.” I have frequently experienced 
the force of the sentiment in the profession to which 


I am attached. If an accident of a serious nature 





der contemplation, we have in the life of ABauzrr, 
a French scholar and contemporary of Sir Isaac} 
NewrTon and Leisnirz. ‘Though he published 
very little, he was esteemed one of the first phi- 
losophers of his day. ‘The power of his genius 
and erudition was acknowledged and Fre.t by all— 
so much so, that those who did publish, were in the 
habit of consulting him upon deep questions of 
science, and profiting by his researches. Newton 
himself said to him—“ you are a fit person to judge 
between Leibnitz and me.” 


I. 


Nothing is more true than that man is a creature 
of circumstances. The fact is attested in a thou- 
sand ways—in the traits of nations, as in the con- 
duct of individuals. The sentiment, however, 
needs a qualification—unqualified, it would take| 
away human responsibility. I know men are too| 
prone to plead the force of cireumstances—but how 
wisely and reasonably in many cases, one.may con- 
clude, when he observes how frequently men choose 
their circumstances and then plead them. The 


jective. 


befalls any one, the messenger bids the physician 
“hurry.” At the outset of my practice I was 
wont to obey orders and run at top of speed, only 
to find myself quickly beside the mourning patient, 
“out of breath,” and what is assuredly worse—out 
of wits. Since i have adopted a more philosophi- 
cal course, I have arrived last (and least in skill 
perhaps) to be the first to render efficient assistance. 
No one, in any sphere, can “ despatch” business in 
a hurry. Under the circumstances cited, the man 
was present, but the physician absent—the body, 
and not the mind, was there, to all useful intents 
and purposes. 


IV. 
Some men profess to be great admirers of Cour- 
ace. What do they mean by the term? Do they 
understand their own vocabulary! From the “no- 
bleness of soul” they prate about, as an attribute 
of the something they mean, one may infer that 
they misapply terms. Surely they do misinterpret 
‘anguage, when they style the unflinching DueLuist 
a courageous man, in the nobler sense of that ad- 

















doctrine carried out to suit the habits of such, is 


* Mason’s His. Inquisition. 


If merely to meet death (or more strictly 


|speaking, only the chances of it) is to be thus 


brave—then it is an attribute of the physique, not 
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the mora l ; for dogs a hyenas exhibit this fear-|tians for looking upon and drinking in the very 
lessness of death. What are we to infer then? same ideas transferred to canvass. [or myself, I 
how may we solve the difficulty ? Why thus—there | cannot perceive any more impropriety in looking 
are grades of courage, the one exalted above the | upon the “ Last Supper,” which hangs before me, 
other, as is the moral above the animal part of our | as faithfully taken from the representation of Leon- 
nature—and ‘that, after all, the laudations of his! arpa p1 Vincr; or the “ Birth” by Correeio, and 
friends (so styled) the Duellist may be destitute of | reading the descriptions of the same by Marruew, 
moral courage, however humiliating the sentiment | or any other sacred penman. 
to “men of honor.” The same may be the case| But I may be told that the objection to the devo- 
with warriors, as such merely. \tional use of paintings, is founded upon a conside- 
Biographical history has afforded an apt illustra- ‘ration of their effect upon the minds of the igno- 
tion of the distinction contended for. It is in the |rant and superstitious. Now, be this as it may, it 
career of CatTinaT, a French general of note. | must be referred, at last, back to an improper view 
He was brought up to the bar, but soon relinquish- | of the Nature of Painting as compared with the 
ed the profession of law, because he was unsuc-| Art of Writing; for the pen, in obedience to fruit- 
cessful in a certain just cause, entered the army for | ful imagination, may as readily sway the minds and 
the purpose of contention—but it was contention of | feelings of the ignorant and superstitious. Is it 
quite another sort—contention against physic al | not so ! 
force, with physical force ; not a mental and moral} But as it respects the comparison of the effects 
warfare was it,as atthe bar. From his course we of Exoquvence, with those of Painting and Sculp- 
may learn an important lesson. Men who cannot | ture—we shall here find no better apology for the 
brave the vollies of truth and eloquence from the | notion I have been.combating. How amazingly 
artillery of the mind, may stand well enough before | are the less informed portions of the Protestant 
the ball of a duelling pistol, or of a cannon amid| professors influenced by the powers of pulpit-ora- 


the excitements of battle. tory! Nothing can excel the effects not unfre- 
— quently produced on the feelings of such—so that, 
¥, if painting and sculptured figures are to be excluded 


Protestants, for the most part, consider the devo- ithe house of God, on such grounds, the fascinating 
tional use of paintings by the Catholic church, as /preacher must go too. With the influence of 
totally inexcusable and sinful. This has seemed |!@nguage so rich and varied as ours, in words— 
to me very strange—I speak as a Protestant; and | ‘with the eloquence of the soul-penetrating eye, 
I have taken some pains to ascertain the founda- ep varying expressions are under the control of 
tion of their objections. It is this: they mistake | fruitful fancy—and the force of tone and ges- 
the nature of Painting. They do not consider that | “Te pulpit orator exerts a sway over his audi- 
it is but one sort of Janguage—as much so as the | tory, which all the creations of a Rapuaet, a Gui- 
kindred branch, Poetry. When we speak of the | P an AnGeLo, a Correcio, and the other great 
language of Poetry, every body appears to com- | maste rs combined, would fail to produce. 
prehend our meaning—but when we talk of the | 
language of Sculpture or Painting, no body seems | 
to catch the idea. But the other day a friend of 
mine thought the phrase a “ queer” 


VI. 





It has often been to me a subject of surprise 
one, when I} and deep regret, that the great mass of the people 
used it in hearing. Now what are letters but figures, | entirely neglect the phy sical and moral sciences. 


formed in any mode they may be !—figures used | It has seemed to me that the taste for such studies, 


Are not the objects portrayed | js being totally smothered by the multiplying issues 
by the pencil of the artist, the same thing? Both! of the press inthe way of light liferature, and what 
are media of thought, through which the concep- one knows not how to designate by any other ap- 
tions of one mind, whether of truth or error, are | pellative than “ Trasn.” 


as signs of ideas. 


This should not be so! 
conveyed to another ; and, hence, they are alike a) No one is more pleased to see a taste for light 
language—in a philosophic sense, at least, if not in| literature, fostered in our country, 


than myself: 
a conventional sense. 


| but when light literature, or a vile substitute for it, 

Where is the difference, then, between the por- | arrogates a right to the entire field of thought, it is 
traying of the crucial agonies of the Saviour of | time for the friends of a more solid literature, and 
Manxinp; for instance, with the pencil and with | (4 more unperishable kind of knowledge, to feel 
the pen? None, except in degree of force of ex- ‘jealous. Is it not a mournful fact—that publishers 
pression—which, generally speaking, preponderates|in the field of periodical literature, are literally 
in the scale of Painting—conveying, as it were, | afraid to send forth matter such as their own tastes 
the whole scene at one glance. When set forth} would lead them to issue? I often experienced the 
with the most pathetic power by the poet, we be-| feeling when so engaged—as the Editor of this 
hold any picture presented to view, with pleasure | work and others doubtless have. ‘To be unyielding, 
and profit; while we rail out at our brother Chris- would be to find one’s self unsuccessful. 
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tem of between the 


reade 


COMMPTOINise 
: . ala . | 4} ]. . a . choereair 
r, would seem, tnen, the only course wherein 
one might hope to a 
an honest and high-minded literary caterer—a live- 
lihood and 


the plan on which the * 


public usefulness. ‘This appears to be 
\MLESSENGER”’ Is concucted 


and it is owing to this fact tha 


of the 


it is esteemed by 


men more thoughtful cast of mind, above 


every other monthly periodical in the country,— 
while its popularity with lighter readers is. still 
sustained. 1 hope its conductor may persevere in 
his plan. He will effect a reform slow, but cer- 


tain. ‘Those patrons who have now no taste for a 


fine moral essay or sketch of science, will, sooner 


or later, discover the value of them—tempted, as 
they must, not unfrequently be, to taste of viands 


which appear to afiord so much gustatory delight to 


others, while they invigorate their minds and hearts. | 


Baltimore, Nov. 201A, 1840. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 


1 1 


below an Original 


[We 


an extract from a Drama, writ 


‘ bond y . 
contribution, in 


ive 


ten lor private representation 
t 


r 
and pertormé d at the country residence of the 





1 ' ieee =e Ps ; ag : 
he scenery and Several ¢ tue aresses used In tp er- 
formance we re procured in Paris 


is Personz# and the Pr 


ma! ramme of play, which is, 
we understand, to be published :]—d. Mess 
‘TIT? oF aA 
( rt LZAA RA: 
oR 


THE SIAN SLAVE. 


PER 


A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS, 
Designed for private representation. 


PROGRAMME. 
» Chamber of Zuleika, in the 


tan. 





lara f 
aiace Ol 


Scene—A Grove attached to the Garden of the 


lace 


Act Il. 


Act III. Scene—The Chamber of Zuleiki. 
Act LV. 
Act V. 
Act VI. 


Scene—Interior of the Fisherman’s Cabin 
Scene—A Subterranean Dungeon. 
Scene—Night ; The 


Grove ail | 


uminated 
CHARACTERS. 

? A ye uth ten years of age, son of 

) tan Nulvman. 

ZULEIKA, Daughter of the Sultan. 

Fatima, C 


Ca 


SIMIR, 


mpanion of Zuleik 1. 

KATINKA, Attendant slave of the Harem. 
AYESHA, Wife of the fisherman Mustapha 
GuLZARA, New! purchased slave of the Sultan 


ACT V. 
Scene—Night—A Subterranean Dungeon—Gulzara reclin- 
ing on a pallet of straw—A Jamp burnis 

Thou potent Sort ress, N it! 


1h 
ihe 


he direst deeds 


Grulzara 
ruizara. wW terriodle 


Thou art! shadow of thy n 
| 


le qui its Dao r With a pulseiess 


‘complish the two-fold end of 


iI 
( 


the Sul- | 








| ¢ 

H ees ll ice t CCE ( or nis crin 

And, when ea me ry W a siet thou art 

| ire i | ilie 1 Vi e i I r Test, 

' 1s 

i tort st time-soc ( S e wit t enactment 

Of horrors t eal’st. The glossing beam 

Of da t brings thy calming opiate, charmed 

‘ , . 

Forget uimmess t N Why think on tos 

( n night ¢ m the brow ol Inno 

4 P| + ¢ ? ] 

ANG y » | C ¢ e-ils I Wi S rising Opilne 
I I 

With wy torms oOo! lil, and LES shapes 

Nf ' ] +)) «)] 

‘ly s é ne desert stiliiness—all, 


me—but—’tis on 


ly Fear! 


though she seems to wear Guilt’s garment, with 


He r conscience-searching SI 


) 
stings is she not armed 


[he doom of crime, not its remorse, is mine. 


+ ] 1? } ‘ 4 + ] + 
Its doom indeed! the fearful trial wai 


i> 
Speechless they lead me forth. Shrinking, unveiled, 
Before the low reviling throng I stand. 
My lips with shame and fear together cling; 


My cleaving tongue denies me utt’rance. Hark! $ 
mit of “Guilty ! 


The madd’ning sh * breaks my trance ; 


‘hey near '—the frightiul executioners— 

| ; rl tey ‘ound x tit no y >] 

i vO sul Et iit S$ round !I Ss ing neck 
set * + % . + ‘ ] nog 

But no—n that— tis not the mortal pang 

I tre mble to awalt—to bear but tis 


This deathful blow, sure : 


lo other rts. Oh! ‘tis that they must writhe 

In a Ish r beyond the ( es 

| Vi r! 1 know 1 wilt not ( 

"| ) ) y ( *s dis 10 }: tie ! 

his arrow in thy t cannot 

W il coad at ¢ I r l ou thoug st it woe, 

When envied and caressed, | mourn eft 

r ' 

Chine hum roo ut oh! what earthly name 

Will compass now thy suff’rings, when thou know’st 


Thy daughter doomed to ignominious death? 


| Heaven! will they believe th’ accusers? Never! 


Their honest hearts will spurn the base deceit. 


But this foul stain will endless cleave to them, 


As the seared brand that seathes the crim’nal’s brow ; 


> 1 vl . } e Lae Ganun?a 1 
vear their high fronts, the target lor Scorn s bow 


! ) ! . .¥ » 
’h, gentle Patience ! tutor me to bear 


[hese dire accumulated ills. ‘The dark 


Futurity is shrouded from my view, 


> high mission trom above that rules 


T ‘ » = 14 ) 
Its mysteries cannot err—I yield me to 
| S/ , 
iis Wl (.s/iée § in on her 
\ 4 
; 47 , eat } } ’ 
T é r é a 107 LLeTV A as ad witli 
; . ; heal 
s of tre a lu py { L OO 


TO MARY ANN. 


Dost long for the clime, where, ‘neath olives and myrtles, 


lonia’s fair maidens in loveliness vie,— 
When, from the 


‘The ze phyrs at eve thr 


/Ezean, that Hellas enkirtles, i 
ugh th’ Acropolis sigh ; 
As if 


spirits of Thisbe and As] isia 


~ 


Soft accents of love from their dwe s on nh, 
O" r the Hellespont’s waves, that So ce y are swelling 
O’er the grave of Leander, who lov’d—but to die? 
D st ng fo the ¢ » wher Cc 4 35 S fa iuchters 
in C Casus crystais th r ilg tC Ss ¢ a 
Ss who, whil ) 1 Or s waters 
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Dost long for the clime where Damascus’ gay bowers quence in the forest-wind, impressive and irresisti- 
i dew drop { ermon { 1, az skies ,° ryy , 
I'he dew drops of Hermon from azure skies sip ; ble. ‘To such it is a pleasure to sigh alone over 
And, with jealousy drooping, the rose weeps, that showers ; : , : 
A ’ t y 1 i 1 ps, t i I , Coy Oa } ‘ 
, f ‘ _ the watertail, to tremble in feartul admiration upon 
Her fragrance on fairies of rosier | 
I ; , p , 
ithe ledar ol the pre cipice, or to weep in tne Au- 
No! not ior the Oris nt’s tr sures id fli wers ; tumn wor ds whi I} h iken by the Win of t] North: 
Nor for a sweet dream yy UCastalian spray but from such a snuffline affected fraternitv. mav 
] | ig not lor climes where the ickless Gia ir’s ‘ ; > : 
‘ 2 . the Gods preserve us! We could take a spirited 
Caressii gs, Stile ttoed assassins bel: = : . : , 
vood-hearted fellow by the hand, and walk with him 
But I long for the clime where my Buckeye is blooming, to the Falls of Saint Anthony. meeting o lr expendl- 
In far fairer hues than Aurora e’er dips,— tures in jobs of handiwork upon the way; and feel 
. - d 
I long for the clime that thing eyes are liluming, , Pan ? 
ee ote ee RS _ an abundant reward in a view of the scen But 
Whose zephyr’s the breath of thy warm dewy lips. " hi ~ a. 
’ ca On were our colicague to open his portioilo tor a drait 
Canonsburgh, Pa. A. Ss. re I ie@ag I pen nis } I . 
or to cite “* sublime passages” affecting the premi- 


) ° 4 ‘ 39 ¥ . ee 
ses, we should forthwith ** cut out” for the “ nigh- 
eee — — = ] . é 


est cake-shop” in the ‘dig rin’s, and bury tne re- 


membrance of our ridiculous expedition in a “ bit’s 


THE WANDERER’S DREAM. worth” of spruce-be er and hoosier-bread. But the 


dream : 


BY GEO. B. WALLIS. ; ; ; S ' 
Gent!y.—softlv.—insensibly.—the music of the 


“ Our life is twofold. Sleep hath its own world, |rustling tree, of the southern breeze, and the rip- 
A boundary between the things misnamed pling stream, died upon the Wanderer’s ear: Gent- 
Death and existence.”— Byron. ~ a ims ee sid. 
ly as a mother 3S lal aby to her slumbering child; 

rr: ' " | A 19. — y 
““ The departed—the departed— softly, and as sweet, as an angel’s silvery tones, 


lhey come to us in dreams; | when it whispers to the dying Christian that he is 
And float above our memories called to Heaven: insensiblv as the a pre ach of 
L ke shadows ove r streal is."— Park Be ja7nin ; ° 
: sleep unto the sense:—and he was in the land of 


It was the afternoon of a summ«é day—a quiet | dreams! It is good to lie down to pleasant dreams. 
Lah} tor r = f% . ry. . ; ; . 
Sabbath afternoon, when the W andere left the vil- Chey indicate a conscience at peace Vv th itself and 


lage. It was his custom in the stranger’s land to! the world, and a healthy condition of the mental 


pass the day of rest in sullen retirement over his} and bodily powers. They are the blessing of sles p. 
books, or in deep communion with his own wild | Often, when we have closed our senses to the dark 


fantasies in the solitude of the woods. |realities of actual life, have they been awakened to 


Chere was a shadow of gloom upon his counte-| the sniritual enjoyments of the ideal world. <A] 


; 
4 
3 


nance ; but a deeper gloom overshadowed his heart. | worthy as we were. we have thus. at v me in- 


He Was young, but he felt that he was ol 1: for HIS | t¢ rvals. he ld eonverse sweet with fe y i 


sun had been overclouded in its morning, and dark-| ants: and waking. we have felt their presence in 


er clouds obscured the horizon of his futurity. Yet | our midnight chamber: and listening. we have heard 


° 1 . } . ° . " 
his griefs were not the growth of a dist mpered the rustling of their cuardian wit 


imagination; they were not the conceits of the hy-| Before the gaze of the Wanderer a landseape 
pochondriac, nor were they to be defined in the opened in the enchanted land. He arose, as if fresh 
whining doggerels of the modern school. They from the Fountain of Youth. With tra ort he 
were the stern realities of adversity. His high-| surveyed the well-remembered mountains upon ei- 
born aspirations had been quenched in a chastening | ther hand, their blue lines stretching away. beyor 

calamity; his schemes of emulation in glorious en-| the sight, and the broad and fruitful valley between. 


terprise had been extinguish d: his SE lf-confi lence His mind was ope n to the consistent mysteries ¢ f 


’ 


was overthrown, and had subsided into a complain-|the Creator’s works, and happily beguiled in their 
ing humility. He lived, and he knew not why ; he conte mplation. sweet voices of thi past were 
wandered, and he knew not where. | echoed from the opposing hills, and the b it-eved 

As the sun declined to the occident, the Wan- creatures of his early affection were cambolir 7. 


derer, exhausted from the fatigues of his adventure | like lambs, in their thoughtless innocence. upon 


and the heat of the day, threw himself down upon | their sunny slopes. fe mingled in their sports, it 


a verdant declivity to rest. The rustling of the! th happy character of a boy; yet the memory of 

green tree which overshadowed Ifim, the balmy | manhood’s bitter experience was upon liim—it ove 

freshness of the southern breeze, and the murmurs burdened all lighter recollections.—and he wv 

of the happy stream which rippled at his feet, com- | “* Why so gloomy, brother?” inquired a lispi: no- 

bined to attract his wandering fancy. and to soothe | cent. “what can be thy desire?” “VW e.” an- 

his trouble 1 mu I. wert i the Wanders r, * have ve been so lor t Oh 
To him whose intellect is bl rhted jrom a che l- why will ye leave me so soon! Take ne to vi 


ished melancholy, or mildewed from the poetic mo-| happy a ode, now that | am a sinless child again 


nomania too deeply imbibed, there is a mystic elo-' where | may forget the merciful infliction of the 


Ps 
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Father in the pleasures of immortality.” And the] alone in trembling self-abasement. The Promised 


blessed group around him answered, “Thou shalt | Land glided from his presence as the shifting scene 
see '” | of a panorama. The blue stretching lines of the 


r -e |mountains rose again in their ancient majesty on 
‘* God of Salvation ! i yuntains Fo _— % > ie 
A mortal desires |the east and on the west, and the Wanderer trod 
Each high aspiration ithe delightful valley of the past. He visited the 
That Heaven inspires. ihome of his youth. Silence reigned within its 
Heavenly Father, |halis. Death had taken its loveliest, the changes 
Receive us, we pray, > 
of years had dispersed the rest ; and upon the walls 
In merey together. 2 oe plaiai adie 
Earth, pass away !” of the haunted tenement Time had written, “ Ruin!’ 


99 


“ Let it pass !” exclaimed the Wanderer, in a voice 


Their mellow voices pierced the firmament—they | | ¢ despair 


were heard beyonc 2 stars! J > halo illu- | . A ae 
er heard b yond the stars! A purple halo illu | An awful darkness—sudden as a flash—passed 
© , =) « > »qAe > * yr. | e ° ° 
minated the mountains of the east. The Wander over the earth. and it was gone. But with it the 
er strained his sight beyond ; and, far—far away, he | 


valley and the blue mountains had also disappeared. 
aesc > > CIOWING oce: “te ity ane > fe ve . . , 
les sehr eben i ol Z ray, oe ’ the i aintly, the rustling of the green tree was again 
scattered islands of Paradise. e harps o > 7 ; ' : 
se meng a he harps of the 'heard,—the southern breeze—the rippling stream ,; 
archangels—the songs of the redeemed—the undy- | 


‘and the lovely, the beloved, and beautiful star of 
ing harmonies of heaven, he heard; and saw, in the ‘ 

deep cerulean, the constellations of shining sera- 
phim that hover round the Throne. Nearerand more 
near the scene approached—more dazzling and dis- | 
tinct its parts became—until upon the strand of the | 
dividing ocean the Wanderer stood. Over the wa- 
ters, in a boat of pearl, a smiling cherub came. | 


The light vessel touched upon the golden sands—| ANCIENT ELOQUENCE. 


|evening, glittered like a diamond upon the warm 
| bosom of the twilight sky! 
Richmond, Va., December, 1840. 


the Wanderer and his spirit-companions were ta-| 
ken in, and away they skimmed over the sparkling 
deep. They visited the islands of Life. Other | No name, in the history of the past, has a deep- 
spirits of the departed of his remembrance, now of} ey or fairer impression on the roll of immortality 
the “just made perfect,” were there. 


BY W. G. HOWARD. 


And they \than that of Mareus Tullius Cicero. The master- 
spoke to the sorrowing child of mortality the en- | spirit of his age, and the model of imitation to as- 
couragements of mercy; they animated him with | pirants for oratorical eminence in all succeeding 
the promises of Infinite Love. But the earthen | time, he well deserves the exalted seat he occupies 
dross of his heart had not been refined by the fires| jn the temple of fame. His life, considered in al- 
through which it had passed, nor washed in the| most every point of view, is replete with surpass- 
blood of redemption. He would return to the sor- ing interest. His father and grand-father were 
rows of earth ; because unprepared for the life, the 


both eminent for natural endowments, and intellec- 
intelligences, and the spiritual occupations of that | tual culture. 





When very young, he was carried to 
higher sphere. “Tis all too bright for me. I| Rome to enjoy those peculiar advantages, which 
would return to the world again,” he implored, “ to | 
the place of my youth again!” The spirits of Life 
wept over him as they sighed, “Adieu!” and the 
heavenly pilot returned with the Wanderer to the 
solemn shore. The archangels struck their golden 
lyres, and from the receding islands a chorus of 
high ascription arose : 


would enable him to prepare for illustrious actions 
upon the theatre of public life. At the age of 


| seventeen, according to the Roman custom, he re- 


ieeived the manly toga, and was regularly intro- 
'duced into the Forum. The care of his education 
was entrusted to Quintus M. Seevola, a man of 
distinguished eloquence, of unbounded legal know- 
“ Sing! alleluias, sing! ledge, and of unblemished integrity. While under 
lo the Omniscient God, our King, ithe tuition of Secevola, his thirst for universal 


Be all the glory given! | knowledge led him to improve all his time to the 


r 


For mortals, in Immanuel’s name, 





7 , anu Ne best advantage. ‘lhe pleadings of Hortensius and 
lhe life, the joys of Saints may claim, 


a ‘others, so fired his emulation that he scarcely al- 
And dry their tears in Heaven! ; ' . . : 
|\lowed himself rest day or night. Having at length 
‘Tt’ . 4 ° ° | . . ws . . . 
rhe frail ere ature of earth listened to the thrill- completed the discipline, which, in his celebrated 
ing music with mingled emotions of doubt and con-| dialogues, he prescribes for the education of the 
De 5 iat te 2 | — - ; ° 
fidence,—of hope and despondency : yet he refused | finished Orator, at the age of twenty-six he offered 
the humility of the Cross. himself to the bar 


The hollow muttering of thunder rolled heavily} Of his unparalleled success in the outset of this 


across the dome, as if Heaven were displeased at! new career; of his unrivalled abilities, his exten- 


the petulance of a worm. The Wanderer stood! sive attainments, and, more than all, his regard for 


<“~ 
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injured innocence, and his ardent love of country, | and erudition, would require a detail of particulars 
his brilliant defence of Roscius remains an impe- | wholly irrelevant in an article necessarily so limited 
rishable monument. After he had engaged with | as one prepared for the periodical press. It will 
energy and success in several prosecutions, the} be the aim of this paper merely to delineate the 
most of which involved interests of the weightiest | prominent traits of his eloquence, leaving to others 
moment, and in all of which he rendered himself| the appraisement of his merits as a philosopher, 
highly conspicuous, he was finally obliged to travel | and a man of elegant literary accomplishments. 

on account of his health. He visited Athens, | If there be any truth in the evidence of history, 
which was still the centre of science and refine-| nothing can be more certain thanthe intimate con- 
ment—the grand radiating point of light to the na- | nexion that subsists between the eloquence of a 
tions of the earth,—and applied himself to the in- | nation and its political circumstances. An 


structions of some of the eminent characters of] trions develo 


Rhodes. | ways been found associated with the opportunity, 
On his return to Italy he resumed his labors at} ann the impulse of great occasions. 


illus- 
pment of the genius of oratory has al- 


In this re- 
the bar, and onthe year following, obtained the! spect the age of Cicero was peculiarly fortunate. 
dignity of Questor. From this period he was| From the “ first dawn” of youth he had witnessed 
found successively discharging, with fidelity and|the power,tbe grandeur and the glory, which in- 


honor, the various important magistracies of the| vested the verv name of an Orator. Nothing was 
Republic, prosecuting with unwonted vigor his| wanting to arouse the proudest efforts of young 


professional studies; acquiring fresh glory as an|ambition. The litigations of the Forum had al- 


Advocate; until, at last, he was proclaimed Consul 
by the joyous acclamation of the whole people. 

In no period of his life were his powers of ora- 
tory more usefully or illustriously displayed, than 


ready exhibited the hearty competition of a host of 


Jesides the 
distracted state of affairs and the disagreement be- 


the history of any age or any nation. 


| advocates, whose names would grace with honor 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in the vear of his consulship. At this time com-|tween the military chieftains of the republic, the 
menced the most spendid period of Cicero’s career. |]ong-threatened and impending destruction of all 
The conspiracy of Cataline, furnished him with a| that was dear in** Free Rome,” operated with tre- 
felicitous opportunity to exhibit to the world a|mendous power upon the moral virtue and lofty 
spectacle of integrity, patriotism, and eloquence,| patriotism of every friend to his country. It was 
combining their exertions at a momentous crisis—a | a crisis which offered a glorious occasion to the 


spectacle which cannot be contemplated without 
emotions of sublimity. Immediately upon this no- 
ble and daring act, he was greeted by his fellow- 
citizens as the “ Father of his Country.” 

from the termination of his consulship to the 
tragical close of his life, his biography presents a 


chequered scene of triumph and mortification, of | 


felicity and wretchedness. In about four years 
from the time, he was hailed as the Saviour of his 
Country, the machinations of Clodius, a profligate 
demagogue, compelled him to leave his native city 
in the character of an exile. He passed into 
Greece, everywhere receiving the most marked at- 
tention ; but he remained inconsolable, until, at the 
expiration of sixteen months, he was recalled by 
the unanimous voice of the Senate and the people. 


His phillipie against Antony sealed his fate ; | 


‘brilliant subject of this essay. “The idea of 
Kome awakened his noble spirit to its noblest ef- 
'forts.” And if the “ Eternal City” could have been 
| saved by eloquence alone, the empire of the Cesars 
| would never have found a place in the annals of 
| the world. 
| If Cicero was fortunate in the circumstances of 
|his age, he was more fortunate in the endowments 
of nature, and the advantages of education. The 
| extraordinary character of his intellectual capaci- 
ties has never been questioned. It may be wit- 
| nessed in the extent of his juvenile attainments, in 
the astonishing reach and promptitude of thought, 
‘which he always evinced, from his first appearance 
‘at the bar, until the delivery of his last oration. 
| His genius was ever equal if not superior to the 


|oreatest emergencies. His addresses uniformly 
and he was inhumanly murdered by a man who] display the contributions of a well-balanced and 
had experienced the protection of his eloquence.| richly stored mind, for none of his intellectual 
His head and his hands were publicly exposed in| powers were left to a dormant existence. When- 
the same l'orum, by the orders of the miserable} ever called to act, it was impossible for him to con- 
despot, in which the immortal orator, as Livy says, | ceal the movements of a disciplined power of rea- 
had poured forth eloquence unequalled* by any hu-| soning, a brilliant imagination, a retentive and 
man voice; when the exulting wretch, to whose | vigorous memory, and a refined taste, accompanied 
vengeance he had been sacrificed, if his heart had| with the exquisite susceptibility of emotion. In 
not been s/eeled against impression, would have) respect to genius, to science, to literature, to rhe- 
been crushed with remorse, in beholding the uni- | torical discipline, and to habits of application, it is 
versal and agonized mourning of assembled Rome. | out of the power of man to specify a single requi- 

To do ample justice to the entire character of| sition which he makes of the consummate orator, 
this brightest star in the galaxy of ancient genius that he did not possess himself. 
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From the preceding remarks it would naturally | cause, whether it pertained to a citizen or his coun- 


be supposed that Cicero excelled in imvention. try he made it his own; and to secure the accom- 


Nor would such a supposition be wide of the truth. 


plishment of his object, he put in full requisition 
He generally surveyed a subject in its widest 


all his stupendous powers. Whatever was to be 
range, tracing its remotest as well as its nearest| gained by flattery or censure, by luminous exposi- 
relations. In this particular he is often exceed- | 
ingly defective ; stilll, however, he rarely wanders 
far from the point at issue, nor without a special | 


design. His mind was so thoroughly furnished|To his profound knowledge of man, is to be attri- 


tion, or perplexing confusion, by logical argument 
or specious declamation, by inflammatory invective 
or conciliatory address, he did not fail to perceive. 


with his “ loci communes,” or general propositions, 
that he was always prepared to declaim, if not to 
reason, with an argument calculated to produce 
conviction. 

The ancient system of Jurisprudence, as is pro- 
bably well known, was entirely different from the 
modern; and the success of the advocate did not 
depend so much upon the authority of law, as upon 
the persuasion of eloquence. Hence, when the 
statutes conflicted with an orator at the bar, he la- 
bored to establish the equity of his client’s cause 
by any argument, which philosophy, or literature, 
or human nature could furnish him. ‘This will ex- 
plain the highly romantic reasoning of some of 


| buted the conception of his plans; to his consum- 
|mnate oratory, their wonderful execution. 

| With the name of Cicero, every scholar most 
readily associates the characteristics of his style. 
Every one descants upon his magnificent diffuse- 


ness, the splendor of his imagery, and the harmony 
‘of his periods. In his language it is easy to dis- 
| tinguish the elevation of philosophy, the elegance 
| of literature, and the artificial propriety of rhetoric. 
The fertility of his imagination invariably supplied 
|him with an exuberance of ornament; and it is not 
'to be denied that the excessive ardor of his feel- 
‘ings, and his ambition for theatrical effect, some- 


times betrayed him into expressions, which read in 
Cicero’s orations. ‘Take, as an apposite example, 


his splendid vindication of the poet Archias. His 
object is to prove that Archias is a Roman citizen, 
and if not, that he richly merits so superlative a 


ithe calm retiracy of the study, suggest the nature 
of the extravagant bombast, rather than the sub- 
‘lime and the beautiful. After all, there have ex- 
isted but few men whose compositions will afford a 
distinction. But what is the nucleus of his argu-| happier illustration of Dr. Johnson’s definition of 
ment? ‘“Archias isa Greek Poet; has sung the|a good style— proper words in proper places.” 

praises of the ‘ Mistress of the World,’ and is, | Upon Cicero’s merits in relation to memory and 
therefore, entitled to the privileges of citizenship, | delivery it is unnecessary to dwell. ‘That his 
even if he can produce no evidence of naturaliza-| memory was of no ordinary character, may be in- 
tion.” | ferred from his vast acquisitions, and from the per- 
The originality of Cicero, and his remarkable | fect readiness with which he brought his knowledge 
promptitude of invention, appear to the greatest|to answer his purposes. 
advantage in such efforts as those against the infa- 


mous Cataline. Indeed, a Cataline and a Mark | sumed, and with propriety too, from the total silence 
ees 4h : oe hal .) Pe " 

Antony were to Tully, what Philip of Macedon | of his enemies, than whom none were ever more 
was to Demosthenes. 


That his delivery was 
unexceptionable to a Roman audience may be pre- 


As to invention, then, | virulent and implacable, and who would have been 
whether you consider his power in elegant gene- | highly disposed to magnify the most trivial failings 
ralization, in brilliant flashes of imagination, in ve-|jnto the blackest faults; and every one must re- 
hement invective, or in “ playfulness of wit,” it is} member, who is at all familiar with the history of 
hardly possibie to exaggerate the merits of the sub- | his life, his indefatigable efforts, under the gui- 
ject of this sketch. In the distribution of the ma-| dance of the most skilful teachers, to impart to 
terials of a discourse, no man ever excelled him. | pj; eloquence and his gestures every attainable 
Whether his object is to conciliate affection, to| excellence. : 
produce conviction, or to move the passions, he} fortunate then, it may be said with emphasis, 
proceeds to his task with a sagacity and a skill,| was the illustrious Orator of Rome, in his age and 
which exemplify a thorough acquaintance with | jjs country ; fortunate, indeed, in genius and edu- 
human nature. |cation; eminent, if not preéminent, in all the di- 
The productions of Cicero, as every scholar will) yjsions of his favorite art! But to the reproach, 
admit, are sufficiently tinctured with egotism. This| the indelible disgrace of his countrymen, he fell a 
fault, however, is cheerfully overlooked by the | hapless, though glorious martyr, to the cause of 
student who wishes to learn from a consummate | [ jberty. 
master the secrets of his art. It was his invaria-| J, js delightful to survey the age of Cicero, for 
ble practice to study his cause in especial reference | j¢ was peculiarly an age of eloquence. The nee. 


to the judges or auditors before whom he was un- tiful couplet of one of our own Poets, though in- 
der the necessity of speaking. The arrangement| tended for a wider range, is admirably apposite here, 
of his materials, therefore, would depend entirely | 


‘Nor rough, nor barren are the winding ways 
upon circumstances. Having once embarked in a! 


Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 
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Many, who devoted themselves to the profession | 


of arms, as well as those who sought distinction 
in the Forum, enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
their powers of oratory. Cicero was alone in the 
qualifications of finished and enchanting, but he 
was not alone in powerful and persuasive elo- 
quence. ‘Though eloquence like poetry is one, as 
Cicero frequently remarked, its forms are exceed- 
ingly various. It is easy, therefore, to select a 
distinguishing trait in each of the most eminent 
speakers of antiquity. With remarkable brevity 
and accuracy, Quintilian—a writer of great dis- 
tinction—characterizes the most reputable orators 
during and after the time of Cicero. 
tioning Crassus and Hortens:us as eaamples of the 
middle style, he’ proceeds with the following gra- 
“Tum non 
multum in se distantium temporum oratorum in- 
Hine ; indolem 


Celii; gravitatem Bruti; acumen Sulpitii; acer- 


phic description. deinde efflorescat 


gens proventus. vim Cesaris 


bitatem Cassii; diligentiam Pollionis reperiemus. | 


In his etiam quos ipse videmus copiam Senece ; 
maturitatem Afri; jucunditatem Crispi; elegan- 
tiam Secundi.” These criticisms of Quintilian 
cannot fail to satisfy any candid mind, that Cicero 
was not the only eloquent man of his age; and that 


the century following his decease, was not entirely | 
destitute of honorable representatives of a manly | 


professional oratory. 


case. 


But such was not long the 
For when the beautiful edifice of the Repub- 
lic collapsed and fell, it buried in its ruins not only 
the liberties of Rome, but every vestige of such 
magnanimous eloquence, as has crowned with a 
wreath of unfading verdure the memory of Cicero. 


It has been correctly observed, that all that is| 


interesting or important in ancient secular elo- 
quence, precedes the administration of the Cesars. 
The history of sacred elocution would commence 
about a century later. And, notwithstanding all 
the despotism of the throne, all the luxury and 


dissipation of social life, and all the frivolous trap- 


pings of fashionable declamation, the genius of the | 


Christian religion operated so powerfully upon a few 
men of sterling and brilliant intellect, that the four 
centuries previous to the downfall of the gorgeous 
Empire of the West, furnish us with numerous ex- 
amples of oratory, worthy of its benevolent and 
pious inspiration. 

In concluding this imperfect description, it may 
not be amiss to contemplate some miscellaneous 
considerations, which a view of ancient eloquence 
is calculated to suggest. The origin and progress 
of professional oratory in the republics of antiquity, 
cannot fail to impress the mind with a firm convic- 
tion of its important relations to the government 
of a people. 


are absolutely indispensable to its very existence. 


Jt is as obvious as any fact in the philosophy of 


human nature, and the history of our race, that 


liberal institutions are the source and the main- 


Ancient Eloquence. 


After men- | 


Freedom of deliberation and debate | 


~J 
— 


spring of every thing like independent, generous, 
led, 


Jut an appeal to the 


sublime, popular eloquence. ‘This may be 
|perhaps, vain speculation. 
| proper source of evidence, will satisfy any honest 
inquirer that it is something more than mere fan- 
ciful theory. 
and Rome. 


Look at the eloquence of Greece 
Survey the impassioned oratory, that 
has wielded such a commanding influence, for the 
last century, in Great Britain and America; and 
then say if the genius of popular eloquence does 
not seem almost identified with the genius of popu- 
lar freedom. The eloquence of Greece began with 
the exercise of liberty and independence in con- 
'sultation and debate. In the Imperial City its ori- 
gin was essentially the same. In both countries it 
reached its meridian but just before the overthrow 


of republican institutions. 


When it was no longer 


possible for patriotism to exhibit its purest and 
|sublimest forms, it was no longer possible for elo- 


|quence to win its proudest and most brilliant 
| triumphs. 

With regard to the connexion between eloquence 
and learning, it cannot fail to be perceived that the 


most splendid efforts of the orators of antiquity are 


found contemporary with an elevated condition of 
intellectual refinement. 


The most finished orators 
|were deeply imbued with the spirit of elegant lite- 
| rature. Philosophy, too, and especially that of the 
‘immortal Plato, had a controlling influence in form- 
ing their minds, and characterizing their eloquence. 
| Ancient Mythology,” whether really or not be- 
| lieved by such illustrious men as Pericles or Tully, 
|was employed by them with singularly happy ad- 
| vantage, and tremendous effect. When all other 
considerations were impotent in their effect, there 
was some hope of success from recourse to the 
sanctions of religion. How completely irresistible 
would have been many of the thrilling appeals of 
the ancient orators, had the true God of the uni- 
verse been the object of their reverence, and been 
| substituted in the stead of their “‘ Diz Immortales.” 





| There is, assuredly, nothing in heathenism which 
lis suited to foster the spirit of eloquence. Its ter- 
rors may serve an important end, when used by a 
|man whose eloquence has been inspired from a 
| different source. 


Not so with christianity. Its 
direct tendency is to give freedom to the soul, and, 
of course, to prepare it for the excilions of oratory. 
Revelation is a source, an inspiration of eloquence : 
| Paganism, in its best estate, is but an auxiliary ; 
and, as an auxiliary, how feeble and despicable, 
when compared with the religion of Him, who ex- 
pired on Calvary. 


Without expatiating further upon this delightful 
theme, it will be sufficient to observe that so far as 





| external circumstances were concerned, the expla- 
| nation of the distinguishing character of ancient 
| elo juence, will be found in the tendency of liberal 
institutions, and the strong incitements of a high 





standard of popular taste, combined with the fortu- 
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nate occurrence of great occasions. And in regard 
to the visible causes of its rapid and premature de- 
cline, it is enough to refer to the enervating influ- 
ence of luxury and despotism. ‘These were the 
mighty and resistless means in stinting the growth 
of that race of intellectual giants, whose speeches 


are looked upon, even at this distant day, with the 
same superstitious homage, that would be felt in| 


gazing upon some majestic river, “whose current, 
deep, vast, and waveless, rolls past us silently, but 
will roll on forever.” Hence, too, the rise of a 
vain and despicable class of pretended orators, to 
whom may appropriately be applied, with a slight 
alteration, the inimitable satire of Horace— 


——————_—_—_—‘' Mediocribus esse oratoribus, 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessere column.” 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Nov., 1840. 


LETTER FROM MALTA, 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


A TRIP TO EPHESUS, 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A LEVANTINE. 


Departure from Smyrna—River Meles—Turkish Burying 
Grounds—Village of Sedicui— Band of wandering Tur- 
comans—Ephesian Plains—Arrival at Aisaluc—Ruins— 
Christian Church—Temple of Diana. 


“T have heheld the Ephesian’s miracle— 
Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyena, and jackall in their shade.” 


On one of the last days of March, 183—, my friend P—— 
and self joined a party of English, French, and Italians, 
who were preparing to make a tour through the beautiful 
province of Natolia. The purpose which, more than any 
other, we had in view, was to pitch our tents on the plains, 
and ramble among the ruins of Ephesus. Seeking our 
consul, whom we had never met, and whom, in all proba- 
bility, we should have never known, had it not been for this 
intended jaunt, we asked for a permission to leave Smyrna, 
and to be furnished with a teskeray to enable us to travel 
in safety. It chanced that on the morning when we called, 
the star-spangled banner was waving over the consular 
residence, hoisted as a compliment to those of our coun- 


trymen who were approaching from a “cruise among the | / 


i 
islands.” In those days the dark deeds of piracy and mur- 
der were of frequent occurrence in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago—cruisers of all nations were out, but no one was 
more distinguished for her activity, or more feared by the 
pirates, than the “ Yankee sloop,” as she was familiarly, 
though not insultingly called. 

A Turkish officer cannot, while over his pipe and coffee, 
be made to understand how it is possible a person should 
wish to hasten—and days elapsed before the document was 
forthcoming to enable us to start on our intended trip. As 
it resulted we were indebted to Osmanglon, or to a two- 
tailed Pasha, of some such like name, for a lesson in pa- 
tience, which to us in after-time was of no little service. 
All Americans, and consequently republicans, must learn, 
that when travelling in Europe they are ever under the sur- 
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veillance of the police, and that immediately on their arri- 
val in a place, if they intend to tarry but a brief period, they 
cannot be too quick in making their preparations for de- 
parture—let them not leave their passports until the last mo- 
ment to be examined by the authorities, or it is ten chances 
to one they may be detained a week, ere they can get them 
again in their possession. This remark will be found truly 
applicable to Germany, Italy, France, Poland, and Russia. 
Those of our countrymen who intend to pass through either 
of these, (for passports and police offices,) truly humbugging 
‘and provoking countries, will do well to bear the same in 
mind. We may be permitted to speak rather feelingly on 
this subject, having once been sent over our travelled track 
upwards of one hundred miles, to get the signature of a 
man whom we had ignorantly neglected to call upon, while 


passing his jail-hid office. ‘The impudence of the person, 


when made acquainted with the circumstance, was almost 


with blinking eyes and mustachioed lip, coolly remarked, 
“’pon my word I have some reason to consider myself an 


| 
oiiner appearing to consider it a good joke, he 
important person, as it is not at all unfrequent, for fureign- 


lers to be sent some twe nty or thirty leagues on purpose Lo 


| make my acquaintance and obtain my signature.” With 
| this the seal was affixed, one dollar was paid, and we had 
| 


? 
liberty to return to the place from which we had started 





| some fifty hours before. 


| We are, however, digressing. On the afternoon of the 
| twenty-eighth of March, when all our party were seated at 
table, Hamet, who was sent by the Governor to act as our 
guide, and who was made answerable with his head for our 
safe return to Smyrna, entered and asked when we intend- 
ed to commence our journey. On being told at three o’clock 


on the morrow morning, his countenance immediately fell, 
and saying * God is great,” put his hand to his forehead in 
token of submission to our will, as be left us to ponder 
over his singular conduct. We had among our party a 
| most amusing person, who had for many years been a resi- 
dent among the Turks, while attached to the French em- 
bassy at Constantinople—to him we with one accord ap- 
pealed, and he, skilled in the Turkish character and ac- 
quainted with their superstitions, explained the downcast 
look of our guide in the following manner. ‘ Perhaps,” 
said he, “‘ you are not aware of the statement of Vegetius, 
made even before the appearance of Christ on earth, that 
the Egyptians and Romans could not be induced to com- 


'mence their voyages before the tenth of March ; this was 
the time when the fig tree put forth its leaves, and Hesiod 
declared navigation to be safe. Now, as we all know the 

Smyrniote Turks to be a bigoted race, perhaps it will be 


found that Hamet is unwilling to start on his journey until 
some such sign of the season has passed—if so ‘dic su,’ 
when we shall get out of the city.” Fearing that our friend 
might be right in his conjectures, we sent our Greek ser- 


| vant for the aged guide, who quickly returned, taking the 
chair we offered, and drinking the wine we gave him. 
| After emptying the third glass, (for a Turk seldom leaves 
| anything in his eup, by which the contents may be known,) 
Hamet confessed, that as the true Musselman looks to the 
east for the rising sun to say his morning prayers, so he 
had for the last five days been gazing at the heavens to see 
|a flock of birds pass over the city, from the south to the 
north, this being the only sign by which he could feel assured 
that the winter had passed, and Mahomet would prosper 
his journey to Ephesus. “ There is but one God, and he 
is God; there is but one prophet, and he is Mahomet,” 





said Hamet, as he stooped to place his hand on the floor, 


being unable to touch it with his head, as is customary 


with these people when such a holy name is mentioned. 
“These flocks have not yet passed, and until they have, I 
cannot leave my home to travel with those who confess 


themselves to be the enemies of the most holy, the prophet 
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of Mecca.” 
not aware that we had been furnished with a firman from 
the Sultan—which, at the risk of his life only, he could 
disobey; go he must, and the time of starting was en- 
tirely at our option. It happened, however, most fortu- 
nately, that in the early part of the evening, the wind came 
out from the “chambers of the south,” the dense black 
clouds, as they passed over the city, discharged torrents of 
rain, and on the following morning the cranes so long sought 
for, had been seen by our guide, as we fancied, only in his 
dreams, for no one else was aware they had passed—how- 
ever, he was satisfied, and we were certainly pleased to 
have this only obstacle to our immediate departure so 
speedily and easily removed. 

The clock of the small Catholic chapel in Strada Franca 
had noted the hour of six, ere our party was mounted, our 
mules laden, and Hamet spurring his horse, had told us all 
were ready for the journey. ‘This was indeed a moment ot 
excitement ; we were nine Franks, all armed, dressed in 
the costume of the country, with turbans on head, and 


sandals on feet, seated in Turkish saddles, (which from | 


our experience we would advise a traveller never to take, 
when he can find an English one,) and mounted on Arab 
horses. The remainder of our party consisted of a Catho- 
lic priest, who was going some twenty miles on the road to 
administer spiritual relief to a sick brother, three Greek 


servants, Hamet, who must not be forgotten, and a friend | 
of his, of whom we knew nothing save that he had the best | 


horse, and was marked as a man of some importance, by 
is order set in diamonds. 
was consumed in winding through the filthy streets, which 
in any Christian city would hardly be designated as lanes. 
There being no common sewers, and the Frank portion of 
Smyrna being built on a plain, these narrow passages, after 
a heavy rain, serve only as a receptacle for the dirt and 
filth that accumulates and is washed down from the hill 
behind, which is thickly inhabited by Jews, Armenians, 
and Turks. 
eases should at all times prevail here, is not a matter of 


surprise; and were it not for the natural pureness of the 


air, what with the miasma from the neighboring marshes, | 


and generated filth of the people, Smyrna would soon be 
depopulated. 
afflicted, and especially so in the year 1815, when seven- 
teen thousand of her iuhabitants, were, in the brief space 
of three months, suddenly summoned into eternity. In- 
stances were told us of men at that period who, as they 
were digying graves for the dead, fell in, and were them- 
selves entombed with the corpses which they had assisted 


in bringing for burial. Passing through the outer gate, we 


Saw on an eminence on our right, at the distance of a mile | 
or more, the deserted castle, in its dilapidated state. T'ra- | 
dition says that this fortification was erected in part from | 


the ruins of one of the seven churches of Asia Minor, 
which in the days of the apostles, stood on the same hill, a 
little to the south. We had rambled over this very spot, 
and had the site of the Christian church pointed out by our 
Cicerone, but we confess that to this tradition of other 
ages we gave but little credence, feeling more inclined 
to admire the splendid scenery around, than the few scat- 
tered stones which lay at our feet, concealed as their his- 
tory was, in doubt. 
over a small bridge which covered the ancient * Meles”—a 
clear stream,* “‘ shallow, in summer not covering its rocky 
bed, but winding in the deep valley behind the castle, and 
murmuring among the evergreens.” It is now but a gently 
running rill, one which is, however, immortalized in an- 
cient story, as on its borders Critheis was delivered of a 
son whom she called Homero Melsegenes; and in a cave 


* Chandler in 1764. 


Vor. VII—10 


The first half hour of our ride | 


That the plague and other pestilential dis- | 


She has, however, at times been grievously | 


After a few moments we were passing | 


Our guide, while saying this, was perhaps! near by, which is still called after the Grecian poet, a por- 


t 

tion of the Iliad is said to have been composed. Nature 
has done much, and art not a little, to render this one of 
the most romantic, secluded, and melancholy spots we had 
ever seen. The gently sloping banks of this river are oc- 
cupied as grave-yards for the Musselman dead—even at 
| the early hour we passed, some half dozen weeping females 
| were visible, engaged in prayer, kneeling among the sculp- 


tured marbles, which were covered with golden letters, and 


shaded by groves of the weeping willow, and hedges of 
the young and evergreen cypress. If there is a place on 
| earth where one might be said to be in love with death, it 
‘is here. 

| ‘The first twelve miles from Smyrna to Sedicui, or, as its 


name implies, the city of love, we passed in an hour and 
| » , 

13 half—would we could Say the remainder of our jaunt was 
accomplished at the same pleasing pace. At our starting 


the horses were fresh; the road, if Macadamized, could not 


have been better; all the party in high spirits, and riding 
| for a breakfast—certainly four good reasons for our finding 
ourselves in so short atime at the well filled table of our 
| kind and jovial companion. We well remember the deli- 
cious pilau, a dish which a Turk only knows how to pre- 
| pare, and which those only can fancy who have travelled 
‘in Asia Minor. After leaving the Meles, with the excep- 
{tion of a tumulus, which is called the tomb of Andremon, 


l 


and a race-course which was made by an Irish Marquis, 


we had seen nothing to interest us until we entered the 
| pretty village, which, for more than a century, has served 
as a country residence for many of the most respectable 


and wealthy families of Smyrna. Sedicui has long been 


celebrated for the vivacity of its Grecian belles, and for 
the elegant hospitality which has for the last threescore 
years been extended to all travellers by the Dutch families 
of Count d’ Hockepied and the present consul Jacob Van- 
| lennep. 


For the civilities extended to our party we could 
only acknowledge our indebtedness, as hundreds of all 
| nations had gratefully done before us. At o’clock we 
| were again mounted, and slowly leaving the neat white 
| dwellings, whose windows were filled with lovely girls, 
who, as we passed, waved their handkerchiefs and bade us 
| for a time farewell. Often, after the minaret which marked 
| the site of the village was lost in the distance, did our 
thoughts return to Sedicui; in that brief hour which we 
hich are at 
After a 
tedious ride of four miles in a southerly direction, we had 
| pointed out to us the Turkish town of Giomarasi, once a 


passed with our friends, incidents occurred 
this moment pleasingly borne in remembrance. 


| flourishing place, but now nearly in ruins; a fate brought 
|upon the inhabitants by their own rebellion, and by the 
ravages of the plague. Continuing the same course for 
another forty minutes, we arrived at Olanizzi, a collection 
of a few hovels, among which we passed wathout olserving 


|a single human being. Leaving this deserted spot, the 


remains of which told us that it had been destroyed by fhre, 
| we found our pathway for a long distance so completely 


|lined with bushes and shrubbery, that it was with diffi- 
| 
| culty, even when dismounted, that we could get our horses 
through. 


At mid-day we had descended a steep hill, and 


were rapidly passing over a long, level, and beautifully ver- 


| dant plain, watered by swiftly running streams from the 
high mountains which bordered its whole extent. The ex- 
| tensive grave-yards, and scattered fragments of pillars and 


| dwellings, which we had continually pointed out to us in 
| different directions, made it evident that this plain, where 
| there is now only desolation and ruin, had once been the 
| site of many densely peopled villages. Coming to a gentle 


| ascent we saw the remains of Metropolis, a town which is 


said to be equi-distant between Smyrna, and Ephesus; 
| here it was proposed we should dine, but a majority was 
‘in favor of continuing a short di 


stance further, until we 
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should reach the small village of Jenikeny. We regretted | ancestors had done for centuries hefore them. ‘These peo- 
this decision, as we were prevented from examining the | ple make their residence wherever they may be when 
ruins of the theatre, mosque and fortifications, which alone | night-fall overtakes them—like the Indians of the far west, 
are left to tell that Metropolis ever existed. In all Asia | and the Arabs of Africa, they will not dwell in villages ; 
Minor, after the seaport towns are left, no hotels are to be | when bern, they breathe the mountain air, and during life 
met with, and the only accommodation a traveller will find | their only music is the ery of the wild animals which prowl 
is at the cafanets, which are also made to serve as police | around their rugged paths. Some historians have given 
offices, the keepers of these places being the spies of go-|the Turcomans a bad character, denouncing them as reb- 
vernment. On our ride to Jenikeny we noticed a large | bers and murderers. We tarried in their society some fif- 
tree with towering branches, under which we were told a|teen minutes, as we were all going in the same direction. 


sordid Armenian once slept, leaving his horse loose, and | The opinions we entertained were far different—to us they 


his baggage, containing a large amount of money, on the | were communicative and kind. Asking us if we were 
ground near by. Awaking in the morning he found his | hungry, they offered us of their frugal fare, composed of 
horse and treasure both missing. Entering the village he | yaout bread and eggs. Wanderers as they were, they 
made his complaint to a Turkish officer, a stranger like | knew the taste of rum. We noticed several of their wo- 
himself, in the very room in which we afterwards dined. men employed in different ways ; some were nursing thei 
On the Armenian being asked his reason for not having | infants, while others were engaged in making preparations 
sought his lodging in a cafanet, he replied, “‘ Where Os- |for their evening meal. Before we leave this brawny, 
manglow reigns, who may be afraid to sleep?” Luckily for | hardy race, we will make mention of one of their customs, 
the miser, the one of whom he spake was the person he peculiar, as we judged, to themselves. Observing a clus- 
addressed. The Armenian was ordered to return and sleep | ter of people around a tree we rode up, and saw in the cir- 
in the same place. When the night was passed he found |cle within, a camel which was held down, while a stout 
his horse grazing near him, his baggage in the place he had | young man was with a hot iron, branding the gum above 
left it, and the thief hanging to one of the branches under the upper teeth, leaving an indelible mark, by which, stray 
which he had slept. This may give an idea of the vigi- | where the animal might, he would always be known. 

lange of the police in Anatolia, and of the summary nel The full moon was just rising over the eastern hills, 
ner in which justice is administered by the Turkish prince | when we found ourselves on a splendid bridge supported 
who rules over the people of that once luxurious province. | by arches, and under which was flowing the celebrated 
Anxious as we were to arrive at Ephesus before sunset, a| Cayster, a river arising among the Cilbianian hills; it is 
very few minutes were allowed ‘for our dinner, but even | joined in its course by many streams and by the Pegasean 
in this short period while our baggage was being arranged, | lake. A pleasant ride for another half hour, over a good 
an incident occurred which might have cost some of our 


road, along which we breathed an air perfumed with fra- 
party their lives had it not been for the timely interference | grant trees and budding flowers, brought us to the end of 
of our Turkish companion. One of our party, a gay young | our journey, to the door of our Kara Kolhane, in which we 
Englishman, who was a perfect Philhellenist in feeling, and | were to smoke our chebouk, and pass the night. On en- 
possibly a little excited, observing a pretty Greek slave | tering our mud-built hut, we soon discovered by the dim 
standing at a neighboring door, advanced, and commenced 
a conversation which she seemed disposed to encourage. 
Her jealous old master, while they were conversing, loaded 
his musket, and pointing it with deliberate aim between 
them, discharged it; our friend on the instant drawing his 
pistol rushed through the passage and fired at the Albanian, 
whom before he had not seen, and severely wounded him, 
in his shoulder. Immediately retreating to the place where | We had been ten hours on our horses, and in that time had 
we were tairying he made known his adventure, which we | rode some forty miles. ‘This is much too rapid travelling 
as quickly told to Hamet, and Tussuf Aga, our travelling|in Asia Minor, and were we to take this route again we 
friend, whom we had learnt was an officer high in rank in | would make it a two days’ jaunt. When we landed, our 
the Sultan's army, and vested with authority in the district | animals were jaded, and ourselves fatigued. By the assis- 
through which we then were passing. It was through him | tance of Tenni, our faithful steward, the pine bench upon 
alone the difficulty was arranged. At first some thirty | which we were to sleep was soon covered with the provi- 
armed fellows had gathered around our cafanet, swearing 





light from a glimmering lamp, that we were tenants in com- 
mon of the same small apartment with twelve Albanian 
soldiers, who were the only residents uf Aisaluc, the only 
guardians of the sacred Ephesian ruins. 


“Fierce are Albania’s children yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature.” 





sions, which our landlady at Smyrna had so plentifully 
they would have the life of him who had wounded their | provided. The Turks, who were observing our every move- 
master, and insulted his slave. As soon as Tussuf had | ment, appeared amused at our appetiies, which fortunately 
finished speaking, they became as quiet as the moment be- | for them were very unlike their own, or they would not be 
fore they had been noisy and abusive. Hardly were we | so easily satified with the bread and rice upon which they 
on our horses before these assassin-like looking soldiers | are compelled to live. If anything surprised them, it was 
were in our apartment, quarrelling among themselves for | the manner in which our coffee was made, and the quantity 
the fragments which had been left from our dinner. Dis-| we drank. After various conjectures they concluded it 
posed even as we were to admire all we might see, yet for | was only dyed water, and good enough for Christian dogs. 
the three first hours of our afternoon ride, nothing came! A long time ago, Sandys, on his visit to Ephesus, noted 
under our observation which was worthy of notice. The|that the Turks lounged in coffee-houses the most of the 
road extended over a hilly country, barren and uninterest- | day, and sipped of a drink called coffee, as hot as they can 
ing in its appearance. At four o’clock we were passing | suffer it, black as soot, and tasting not much unlike it— 
through a picturesque valley surrounded by mountains | he asks “is it not that black broth which was in use among 
which were covered with oaks of an extraordinary size. |the Lacedemonians?” True to the letter is this descrip- 
We all stopped to admire this spot, so singularly retired | tion of the liquid as now drank by these people throughout 
and beautiful was its position. At five, we had entered | all Turkey, and indeed not only by them, but by most of 
upon the Ephesian plains. Leaving the ancient pavement | the christians, who dwell in the Levant—it is an acquired 
to the right, we rode in a camel-path some four miles, un- | taste, and not so unpleasant as one unaccustomed to it might 
til we overtook a roving band of Turcomans, who were | at first suppose—most travellers prefer it, and when calling 
driving their flocks, and carrying thei: black tents, as their | for their pipe, they at the same time ask for coffee, which 





ok 


be 


we or 


1841.] 


to this day is brought “ in little china dishes, and is as thick 
as one can drink it.” 

Making our shaggy capotes answer for our beds, and tak- 
ing what we could find for our pillows, we early retired to 
rest. The night we passed was a sleepless one, rendered 
so by our lassitude, by the insects with which the place 
was filled, and from the shrill sound of a rustic pipe con- 
tinually played at all hours by a mountaineer, who neither 
obeying our wishes, nor fearing our threats, would not cease 
from his amusement. At a quarter past two inthe morning 
we were suddenly started by an incessant knocking at our 
One of the Alba- 
nians who was stretched at full length, and did not attempt 
to rise, called out ina loud voice—“ who have come at this 
hour to disturb us; whom do you seek, and what do you 
want?” ‘The answer he received was: 


door, and by the sound of many voices. 


“We are weary, 
and our horses hungry; we seek shelter for ourselves, and 
food for them.” As soon as the door was opened three 
young Turks, splendidly dressed, and completely armed, 
with two Arab boys in attendance, bearing their pipes, en- 
tered, and greeted the Albanians with those words, only 
uttered to the faithful— 


‘Salam aleikoum,—aleikoum salam.” 
Peace be with you,—be with you peace. 


Crowded as our apartment was before, with this addition 
to our company it was rendered insupportable. Finding it 
impossible to sleep, F and myself, with Demetrius our 
servant, left the hut, and by the unclouded light of the 
moon, rambled through a small pathway, in a westerly di- 
rection, until we came under the ruined arches of the an- 
cient aqueduct, in the shade of which, on the naked earth, 





we threw ourselves down, and slept for several hours. At | 


an early hour, even before the jackal had ceased his mourn- 


ful cry, or the night-owl his shrill note, we were on our feet, 


and ascending the castle hill. The ruins we met with did 
not repay us for the trouble we had in seeking them. On 
our return, our companions were satisfied with the descrip- 
tion we gave, and escaped a walk over the long and rugged 
path we had wasted an hour in passing ; having only rea- 
son to regret our time and labor lost. The only remains 
of Aisaluc now visible, and worth naming, are those 
of a castle, mosque, aqueduct, and a Christian church. 
Historians are divided in their opinion, as to whether in 
her days of prosperity the place in which we slept was 
once included within the boundaries of the capital of lonia, 
or has always been a separate settlement, and known by a 
different name. We are among those who believe that 
the remains of Aisalue were once the ruins of Ephesus ; 
we conceive the whole village was erected from the mar- 
bles, pillars, and columns, removed from another site, and 
thrown together without order, and wanting in every rule 
of architectural beauty. 
phia now rises from the columns of green jasper which 


were originally piaced in the temple of Diana, and were | 


taken down, and removed to Constantinople by order of 
Justinian.” 
likewise transported from thence. Such being the case, 
is it not very easy to suppose that the beautiful fragments 
we saw at Aisaluc, of veined and polished marble, are 
pieces of that magnificent structure which once stood on a 


plain within sight of the spot where they gre now embed- | 


ded—more especially when portions of the same building 
are known to exist at a distance of more than six hundred 
miles from the place where the architects of Crete, Ctesi- 
phon, and his son Metaganes, five hundred and forty-one 
years before the Christian era, first began to chisel the 
blocks of Parian marble to be used in its construction ? 
The morning we left Aisaluc was one of the loveliest of 


an Anatolian spring—the soft air was from the south, and | 


loaded with the perfume of the jessamine and geranium, 


a “er ak; 
“The immense dome of St. So- 


Two pillars in the great church at Pisa, were | 
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|while the scenery around was beautifully picturesque, 
bounded as it was at the north by the lofty ridge of Coris- 
'sus, at the south by the conical summit of Mount Prion, 
and at the east and west, for miles, by the celebrated Ephe- 
sian plains. Leaving the blue waters of the rapidly run- 
| ning Cayster, far to our right, we were comp lled to make 
our own pathway while riding single file through a field of 
luxuriant clover. Will it be believed, that there is not at 
'this day a vestige of a road by which a stranger can visit 
|the ruins of the temple of Diana, or the site of the 


\of lonia’s cities, once so famed for its templ 


queen 
, theatre, and 
goddess? Passing over a gentle ascent we found many 
ruins, 


Half embedded as they were in earth, our efforts 
|to discover their shape were fruitless—the most were of 
white marble, taken from the bowels of Mount Prion, beau- 
tifully sculptured, and of great size. 


Dismounting, that we 


might descend to the valley more safely, we came upon a 


jmagnificent column of the Ionic order, which lay at its 
‘length, a perfect wreck of other days—on leaving it, we 
| flattered ourselves, that we had seen one of the six score 
land eight pillars, which supported the Temple of Diana; 
that it might possibly have been a gift of Croesus, or sent 


as a memento from a king. In the erection of the Ephe- 


|sian temple, a period was consumed of two hundred and 
|twenty years; the edifice was exalted on a basement, with 
|ten steps, which extended its whole length of four hundred 
| and twenty-five feet. 
| 


Arundell says, “‘ that the gates had 
been preserved four years in glue, and were made of cy- 
| press wood, which had been treasured up for four genera- 
| tions, highly polished. They were found by Mutianus, as 
\fresh and as beautiful four hundred years after, as when 
inew., 


The ceiling was of cedar; and the steps for ascend- 
ing the roof (of the cell) of a single stem of a vine, which 
| witnessed the durable nature of that wood. Praxitiles, and 
his son Cephisidorus, adorned the shrine; Scopas con- 
tributed a statue of Hecate; Zimarete, the daughter of 
| Mycon, the first female artist upon record, finished a pic- 
j ture of the goddess, the most ancient in Ephesus, and Par- 
|rhasius and Apelles, both Ephesians, employed their skill 
| to embellish the pannels of the walls—a picture by the 
| latter, representing Alexander grasping a ‘thunder-bolt, was 
| in the collection, purchased at an expense of twenty talents 
| of gold, a sum so exorbitant, as scarcely to be reconciled to 


an equivalent value of our money. 


During a ramble of four hours in every direction, we saw 
| nothing having life, save a timid buck, which, frightened at 
our approach, started from amidst some broken marbles, and 
attempted to escape—he, however, was quickly shot, and 
| delivered to Hamet, as being too good a prize to lose. He 


|made a fortunate addition, to *what otherwise would have 
| been a frugal fare, for our dinner. 


The curse which was 


sent against Sodom and Gomorrah, has not been more fatal 
to those unfortunate cities,than has been the destiny of 
Ephesus. On the spot where we then stood, millions of 
infidels had bowed their necks to idols, and countless num- 
bers had been converted to Christ, and had eagerly listened 
to the exhortations of his apostles. Here had beenacity of 
palaces, a residence of kings; here are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, the very seats of which, covered as they are 
with ivy, now exist, to show where thousands had met to 
| witness the feats of gladiators, and the dying struggles of 
condemned criminals with savage beasts. Here hostile ar- 
mies had fought, and the ground oft times been covered with 
the slain of the conquered. 
those who were actors in these varied scenes? 


Well may we ask, where are 
The infidel 
and christian, the princes with their subjects, the victors 
Nothing but 


broken columns, scat- 


,and the vanquished, have alike disappeared. 
|overturned pillars and pedestals, 
| tered fragments of sculptured marbles, and chiselled stones, 
now tell to the wanderer from the New World, where was 


the site of this loniancity. No human being has his abode 
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within its limits, alixe deserted, aS it 1S, by “ turbane 
¥ » . - the r rint Je w ay. the « 
urk,’ the roving Arab, the penurious ¥, and th le- 
graded, servile Greek. 1 ruly may it be said, silence reigns 
there nd des tior s m ed it for he wh ] the 
sides of Prion we observed many t Ss. two ol irgest 
tered. Fromt ee ee Cone et 
we entered rom toeir mag icé we i f ey 
heen the burial places of kings—they serve at this per 


but av a recess for bats, and at night as a hiding place for 


nz | 

vipers, and for the numerous insects which creep and 
crawl on the briars and brambles which nearly conceal 
their entrance Exclaiming, “vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” we left this desolate spot, to seek the banks of the 
Cayster. On our way we passed a large building with its 


bare walls, and naked roof, the lower Story Of UrickK, ana In 
a good state of preservation. This was supposed to have 
been the christian church. A pretty bird was perched above, 


Singing a plaintive air, while in the cellar, which we entered 
by a descent of 


some fifieen steps, through a dark passage 
we observed a burrowing place for rabbits, and a fit habita- 
tion for serpents. ‘‘ Surely the works of the Lord, are in- 
scrutable, and his ways past finding out.” The church of our 


a 4 


Saviour, and the mosque of Mahomet, are alike but heaps 


of ruins--were their altars still standing, no one is left to 
enter therein and worship, so finished is the destruction of 
Ephesus, so grievous is its memory. While wending our 


ij 


way to the Cayster, it was quite probable that we had 


passed over the ve ry spot where the temple of Diana once | 


i 


stood. Itis a singular fact, that with but one exception, all 


ul 


the splendid structures of Asia Minor, of the Ionic order, | 
x Richmond, Dec. 8, 1840. 


were erected on level and marshy ground—those of Samos 


Ephesus, Magnesia, and Sardis, were all thus placed. 


[Janvary, 


COME TO THE WOOD. 


Wiltt come to the wild, w wood with me, 

Whe: the V ets cs eath eac lorest tree 

W ere the ¢t SkY Ss es sol s tree 
As the foot of the Stag in chase 

Where the tall pine waves 'ike a warrior’s plume 


And, scattering abroad their rich perfume 


The Flow’r-Angels watch over blossom and bloom, 
As they smile in Earth's beautiful vase. 
Oh! come to the wood—in whose silent shade 
Is the Temple which God Himself hath made, 
W bere the bosom’s off’ring is purely la 
On the shrine with its draping of sky; 
With no fretted roof to confine the prayer 
The hymn mounts up on the messenger air, 
And each chorister’s chant sounds sweetly there, 
To the praise of the Great One on high. 
' 
Then come to the wood—'tis the heart’s own home, 
! With its Spacious fh alls, and its boundless dome, 
Whose bright fountains sport with their jewell’d foam, 
Ere their music grows faint on the ear; 
Each morn hangs her gems shrub and on tree, 
The Sun wakes the lark, and calls up the bee— 
Then come to the wood! ’tis the spot for the free,— 
Come—the S| irit breathes painiully here. 


Whether such situations were chosen by the Grecian archi- | 


tects, as they supposed them less liable to suffer from earth- | 


e 


quakes, or because, asa learned author has remarked, whil 
the massy and majestic Doric was best displayed on a 


lofty rock, the greater proportional height of the elegant 


lonic required a level surrounded with hills, is, like the | 


site of the building, from which the argument is drawn, a 


matter of examination and doubt. Under the alluvial soil, 


which has, for the last two thousand years, been washed 
from the hills where Ephesus once flourished, into the val- 
ley beneath, we are inclined to believe, still remain the 
foundation, and many other ruins, of this celebrated temple. 
Why will not some spirited English nobleman, some Euro- 
pean society of dilettanti, some agent of France, or some 
wealthy antiquarian of our own country, seek permission 
from the Sultan, to excavate, and expose once more to the 
light of day, and to the gaze of the world, these hidden, 
prostrate marbles? Continually are we hearing of the dis- 
coveries made in those Neapolitan cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, half buried, as they are, with lava and debris, 
and of the excavations now making in the site of ancient 
Carthage. Recently have we seen Sir Grenville Tem- 


ple’s arrival at our Island from this latter place, on his way to 
. - . ' 
France, carrying with him numerous drawings of medals, 


coins and busts, which are to be sent from Tunis. to en- 


rich and enlarge the already splendid collection of anti- 


quities at the Royal Museum of Paris. Within the past | 
month we have observed a letter from Monsieur P——, and | 


willingly rejoice with him at his success, while searching | 


among the ruins of Athens, to have discoverd the remains 
of the Temple of Victory. 


Yet strange is it to add, that the place of all others, which | 


offers to the civilized world the greatest encouragement for 
excavations, is wholly neglected. 


its remains, so interesting from its history and so promising | 


from the relics of ancient art, which by searching might 
there be discovered ? 
Malta, 1840. 


Need we again repeat, | 
that it is the site of Ephesus to which we refer, so rich in | 


Scenery and Adventure in the Far South-West. 
THE PRAIRIE MAMOU. 


Ye solitude of solitudes! vast and grand ; 
Ye desert wastes! like seas of land, 


Monotonous in your grandeur. 


It was a sunny morn in the month of October, that leav- 


ing the border town of Om, we found ourselves in the great 
Prairie Mamou, of South-Western Louisiana. 


Far as the eye extended, no object met the vision, no tree 
or bush or sign of human habitation; the compass is the 
only guide to mark the traveller’s path across that sterile 


ing place. He re and 


there may be found some stagnart pool, whose surface is 


waste, the heathery sward his rest 
covered over with thick green scum; breathing infection 
from its very looks, and whose banks are surrounded with 
heavy mantled rushes, from whence the Heron starts with 
wild and bittern ery. The face of this extensive plain is 
luxuriantly covered with a short green grass, from beneath 
| which there peers flowrets of every hue and shade, from 
vellow tinge to crimson’s richest glow. Tis a gay parterre 
of nature, blooming, redolent and fair, that here “ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” 

| It was here, but a short space past, okd Ocean foamed, 


and over its surface rich Argosies have rode; for, but a 


L 





few feet removed from light fossils, sea-shells, thickly em- 
| bedded, are to be found in their primitive state of exis- 
| tence. The soil is of a gravelly sand, intermixed with 
quartz and other flint stones; and the water, wherever 
fonnd, has a bitterish salt taste. 

*There is an indescribable feeling of loneliness, of awe 
and wonder, when journeying over these sterile wastes. 


It creeps unknowingly upon the senses, and instils, like 


gushing fountains, an exuberance of matter; wafting tt 


tua 


soul mysteriously away in meditation deep upon the works 


of the great I AM. The mind is carried in imagination 


—— 
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proa acticable. In no part of the world are so great 
a variety of wild feathered game to be found as thes 
I es ] mera t species ol t s are every 
where to be met with, from the little Bobta the sandbar 
up tot Beccasse of the plain, which resembles 
pe Lhe E igiish snipe, thoug far superior th 
size and flavor. But the boast of these deserts is the 
Pouille-de-Prairie, or Crested Grouse, of the size of a 
dba y 1 cock, and | think must De §S ar to the Pt rml- 
gan ¢ Hea cock of Scotland r y are tound singly 
and can only be taken on the wing; but when brought from 
the fire are truly a bon-bouche The king-bird of the pra 
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rable ponds scattered over the surface of these wilds 
They are of an unspotted white, and measure erect from 
the ground to the top of 1 ead from four to five feet 
Une 1 se We capture 1 shortly after star gy: b the 
manner o roaching them is too tedious to | 
t ex twhoen pre ssed for me \ mu dist 
the distance of half a mile busily engaged in fishing, when, 


rst sneak’stealthily along to within two hundred yards 


: ‘ . 2). 
dcismounting trom your horse at a quarter ol a mile distant 
y 





of the object, when you throw your body en the ground, 


and wind along like a snake, till within a suitable distance 
for the short rifle. This weapon should always be an ac- 


in traversing these plains, as not unirequent- 





ly, in the mid-day sun or tl! 


e grey moonlight, a deer springs 
up from beneath your feet, and the rifle being swung on the 
back, is easily and quickly brought to bear. Barrels of 
twenty-four inches are decidedly preferable. 


During the s} 





ing Season these prairies are tora length oi 
time covered with water by the heavy rains, at which pe- 


riod innumerable water-fowls cover their surface. There 
are to be found the Water-Turkey, similar to the common 
wild-turkey, but web-footed; the Wild-Goose, and some 
half dozen species of the Duck,among which are the famed 
le-d’eau, 


or Water-hen. The method adopted by the natives (Creoles 


Canvass-back of the Chesapeake ; and the Poui 


aking them, is both novel, original and ingenious: A 


fanny ¢t< neo tt ' 
trained ox is led by arope, on whose back is swung aheavy 
Carbine, WOrkKing On a pivot, and Capable OI aischarging a 


quarter of a pound of shot. The hunter walks by his side, 
having the ox between him and the game, which enables 


him to approach unsuspectedly very near to them, when 


with one fire of his murderous instrument, he slays his hun- 
dreds. I have seen some of these hunters returning from 


the prairies with their animal so covered with wild fowl, 
that it was impossible to distinguish his color. 

*Tis high noon, and beneath the outstretched tent on the 
wide and boundless prairie, with the cvol breeze that comes 
woming from the Gulf of Mexico, we make our first re- 


past. And oh! if there is a joy on earth, it is, when far 





from the busy din of the world, and removed from all worldly 


cares, you commune only with Nature. As evening closed 
in on our journey, we discovered a small black*spot ahead 
of us in the dim distance, that increased as we advanced 
in magnitude; and it was not long before our doubts and 
misgivings were set at rest. A horseman, mounted on a 
small but fleet animal, came riding towards us, who im- 
parted the information that there was in the vicinity a great 
convocation of the opulent owners of cattle, with their 
stocks, for the purpose of branding. The character of the 
stranger and his animal was unique, singular, and a true 


specimen of the Creole of Louisiana. Dressed in a short 
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friend was on his way to the bra zg, and k \ ed 

is to acck pany 1 His inguage ts f ir to 
the country) was French, although much mixed with the 

r + : + + ; 
Spanist The constant intermarriages between these two 
ry] eh, fis . olnd in of oni? ' ls 
peopie, doth having seitied In the cou! y, iS tended to 
form rather a corrupt dialect and a sw generis people, and 
i 
this union has given rise to the word Creole Strictly 
1 . . . . 
speaking, they are the refugees from Mexico and the Cana- 


dian French. On reaching the encampment, the scene 
beggared all description. Some thirty thousand head of 


: . 
catlie were congregated in one solid mass, WilhIn an area 
of an hundredacres. Around them in acircle at equal dis- 
tances, were built watch-fires of pine knots, carried thither 


for the purpose, while at each fire were stationed two men 
with their horses and dogs, to keep this immense body of 
cattle together. At a short distance were seated the pro- 
prietors of this immense herd, busily engaged in the game 
of Monte, by whom we were heartily welcomed 


The evening 


anquet of gumbo, tasso, and beef, in every 
variety of form, was shortly served up by their attendants. 
And the joy-inspiring wine cup was passed cheerily around, 
and the soul-stirring song reverberated over the plain, and 
ascended to the high vaults of Heaven; and all was mirth 


and joyous life. Many were the tales recounted—of des- 


perate adventures in the chase, of dexterous throws of the 


: ; : 
lasso in entrapping horses and cattle. and boisterous joysts 


at former merry-meetings, until the rapid flowing hand 
of Time had brought the hour of midnight. The moon had 
risen, and peered forth with her placid mellow light, as she 
rode triumphantly over the broad ethereal expanse. And 


here, beneath the canopy of Heaven, and on the broad ex- 


pansive plain, with the rumbling roar of cattle for our lul- 





lirst bivouac in the 


Western 


~ 
s 


Louisiana, reserving the exciting scene of the branding 
for the coming morrow. 

To those who occupy the more popuious parts of our 
Union, and are confined to the daily routine of business in 
cities, but little conception can be formed of the novel and 
exciting incidents in these wild adventures. 

C. AUSTIN WOODRUFF, M. D. 

Greene County, Alabama. 


Mr. CHaries Dickens (Boz) is by far the most suc- 
cessful author of modern times. It is said that for the last 
few years the annual produce of his pen has averaged at 
least £2000. 
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THE WINTER’S APPROACH. 


’Tis the fall of the leafin the forests around, 
Where the hollow winds wail, and how mournful the sound ! 
’Tis the sick’ning decay of the delicate flowers, 

And the murky clouds gloom in the evening hours; 

’Tis the flight of the bird to his Southern-bound home, 
That speaks with a voice—“dreary Winter has come!” 
We feel the sad warning creep o’er us apace, 

The marring of beauty on Nature’s fair face ; 

Though the harvest has yielded its bountiful store, 

And the white cotton-fields, as in seasons before ; 

Yet the heart in its fulness a gloom overpowers, 

At the blight of the woods and the death of the flowers. 
It points a brief moral—of the certain decay, 

Of life’s fleeting pleasures, now blooming and gay ; 


And it bids us prepare for the Saviour’s returning ; 
rr 
l'o welcome the bridegroom with lamps brightly burning. 
For the fall of the leaf czrries with it our doom, 
That « urney is cd the dark gloomy I 

iat our journey 1S down to the dark gloomy tomb. 


C. AusTIN WoopRuvurFrFr. 
Greene County, Alabama. 
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Pocahontas—A Poetical Legend—By a Lady of Richmond. 


. 
In our last number we promised a more extended notice | 
of this work, which we flatter ourselves is already the par- | 


lor companion of many of our readers—especially our 


fair readers, who sympathise with the intellectual efforts of | 


their own sex, and are desirous of catching a glimpse at 
one of the most lovely and interesting heroines of civi- 
lized or savage life. We never read the story of Pocahon- 


tas without the solemn conviction that she was raised up 


by Divine Providence to protect and nourish the first germ | 
of Christian civilization in the Western World. Her high- | 


souled courage—her gentleness and humanity—her extra- 


ordinary sympathies—-her inflexible sense of justice,—-and | 
above all, her devotional spirit, which found nothing sat- | 


isfying in the senseless rites of Paganism,—were all so 
opposed to the habits and prejudices formed by edu- 


cation, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to account for | 


their existence upon mere human principles. Those who 
candidly investigate her history will, we think, come to the 
conclusion that there was something far superior to acci- 


dent in the agency which she constantly exerted in our 


early colonial affairs, and it, perhaps, arises from the fact, | 


that the particulars of her eventful life were more remarka- 
ble than even the inventions of fancy—-that we felt less in- 
terest in the Legendary part of the poem before us than in 


that which is sustained by authentic record. We could al- | 
most wish that the authoress had exclusively employed her | 


skill in bringing out upon the canvass some of those affect- 
ing and heroic incidents which are so well known in the 


life of Pocahontas, and which are so highly susceptible of | 


poetical embellishment. Her memorable and effectual in- 
tercession for Smith, for example; and her subsequent 
hazardous expedition to Jamestown, to carry succor to 
the perishing white man, and warn him of meditated de- 
struction, are events which deserve more than a passing 
notice, and might be finely dilated under the plastic touch 
of poetical genius. We do not by any means, however, 
design by these remarks to detract from the merit of what 
the authoress has accomplished, and chosen to accomplish, 
in her own way,—and it must be confessed that in one 
part of the Poem, to wit—the Prophecy of the Potomac Sy- 
bil, which is purely imaginative, and, perhaps somewhat 
extravagant—the authoress has struck a chord of inspira- 


—The Winter's Approach. [ January, 
|tion, which forcibly reminded us of some of the exalted 
| strains of Southey or Henry Kirke White. We think she 
| is more successful, too, in the lyric than in the heroic mea- 
sure, the former affording freer scope to poetic fervor, 
| whilst the latter from its characteristic monotony is apt to 
| become wearisome. If we were disposed to criticise, we 


] , 1 1 " 
| might also suggest that the authoress, who possesses great 


command of poetic diction, and is not unfrequently beauti- 


ful and impressive, is nevertheless too often indistinct and 


shadowy in depicting the object to the reader’s eye. The 
arena of intellectual effort at the present day teems with 
| such powerful rivalry, that those aspirants who expect to 
retain the longest hold upon popular favor must make the 
| deepest impression at first. A work that must win its way 
| by slow degrees is likely to be overlooked in the constantly 
occurring excitements of novelty. 

We intended to have prolonged this notice by citing some 
|of the passages from the book which pleased us most—but 
| are prevented for want of space. The work is embellished 


| by a beautiful engraving, representing the page of Poca- 


hontas or Matoa, as she is sometimes called, seated on the 
| flat projection of a rock, commanding a fine water view, 
| with an English ship at anchor. 
The Literary Amaranth, for 1841. By N.C. Brooks. Phi- 
ladelphia: Kay and Brother. 

This is the work of a scholar in his moments of playful 
dalliance with literature, rather than in his earnest, thought- 
| ful mood. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The style of the prose articles is fluent, easy and un- 
| affected, being free from those misplaced pedantic allusions, 
by which vain men ostentatiously display their various ac- 
quirements, at the expense of good taste, and to the no 
small annoyance of the general reader. 

The Poems, interspersed throughout the work, may be 
| considered as fair samples of the author’s powers, while, 


by their wider diffusion in the present form, they are well 
calculated to enhance his reputation as a true poet. 

Of the Tales embraced in this collection, “The Young 
Sizer,” was an especial favorite of ours, long before we 
| knew the name of its author. It is well told throughout ; 
| but that portion particularly which describes the “ College 
Commencement,” we think one of the most vividly graphic 
| things we have ever met with. Here it is, although we feel 


| 


| it will lose considerable of its force by the unavoidable ex- 
| clusion of the introductory scenes. 

| ‘It was the second day of the commencement. The thea- 
tre of the university was crowded with the beauty and fash- 
ion of Dublin. The stage was appropriately decorated with 


| wreaths and coronals of bay and holly, and, with the pro- 
vost, officers, and faculty of the university in their fine col- 


lege dresses, and the young graduates in gowns, it presented 
| a most interesting spectacle. To the graduates this day was 
| a triumphal entree into life from the toils of a laborious lite- 
| rary campaign; and as if inspirited by the smiling faces of 
their friends, the young debutants acquitted themselves in a 
| manner highly creditable to themselves and the professors ; 
| and long and loud were the plaudits that rung from pit, box 
| and gallery. The ordinary theses had all been delivered, but 


before the final conferring of the degrees, there remained to 
be decided a contest for a golden medal, offered by the uni- 
tersity. The competitors were three, and from the very 
respectable productions of those who had declined compe- 
‘ting for the prize, the expectations of the auditory were 
raised to the highest pitch. 


| The music of the orchestra ceased—then died away in 
| light echoes, and all was still. There was an interval of a 
few moments of breathless suspense, and every eye was 


| directed to the group of students. At length one arose. He 


was tall and handsome ; and his countenance and bearing 
indicated at once intelligence, and confidence in his abili- 
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ties. His presence was greeted with loud cheers, and the | 


smiles that were interchanged by many of the spectators, 
proved that he was not only known to many, but a favorite 


with them. He spoke, and his accents and pronunciation | 


discovered his English origin. His eloquence was strong 
and forcible, characterised alike by dignity of thought and 


powerful utterance. His attitude was noble and command- 


ing, his gestures appropriate. Every eye was riveted upon | 
him—many were the smiles that encouraged him, and the | 


young Englishman concluded amid the deafening acclama- | 


tions of the delighted auditors. When he had taken his 
seat, there was a murmur of applause that pervaded the 
assembly. ‘The professors looked in each other’s faces, ut- 
tered a few sentences, and bowed. There was something 
very significant, and ominous of good to the speaker in that 
inclination of the head. 

“The music of the orchestra again rose and died away, 
and there reigned the same stillness as before. The inte- 
rest was even heightened, and every one was eager to see 
who would next enter the literary arena. A young man 
arose. He was the pride of Dublin, his native city ; and 
the reiterated cheerings that greeted him, attested his popu- 
larity. His voice was full and sonorous—his periods turn- 
ed with all the power and elegance of rhetorical art—and 


his gestures, energetic though chaste, revealed through the 


folds of his flowing gown, the manly proportions of limbs 
that would have appeared with advantage under the toga of 
Cicero himself. His eloquence was of that irresistible 
kind which, like a torrent, bears every thing before it. 


Each eye brightened—each face beamed as he proceeded, | 


rising at every period, in height and brilliancy like the 
ascending rocket, till his oratory collecting all its force into 
a mighty effort, broke forth in conclusion, with loud detona- 


tion, in one grand burst of brightness. The effect was 


electrical. Applause like thunder proclaimed his triumph | 
’ , - - } 
as he sat down, and many a kerchief and scarf waved a| 


recognition from friends. His victory was to be read in the 
features of the audience, and in the smiles and gracious 
nods of the provost and professors. 

“There was yet another speaker to be heard—but the 
interest had, in a great measure, subsided: no one could 
be expected to eqnal the late brilliant display of talent ; and 
the many friends of the young lrishman, secure in their 
success, were rather revulving in their minds the glowing 
sentences of their favorite, than thinking of the rival who 
was to succeed him. The music had ceased, and there was 
a pause—a long, and anxious pause—for delay created anx- 
iety. Moments passed. The people sat on the couches as 
so many statues. Still noonearose. The professors look- 
ed upon the band of students. The eyes of the assemblage, 
as of one man, followed their glance, to single out from 
among the group, the last competitor. After an interval, a 
motion was noticed among the students, and a young man 
was seen rising. He was pale and thin, one of those ema- 
ciated devotees who offer up the oil of life at the shrine of 
science ; and his dark, glossy hair, gave a more sombre and 
deathlike hue to his bloodless countenance. He wore not 
the collegiate gown, but was habited in a dress of dark gray, 
seemingly of coarse texture, and much worn. He rose 
under evident embarrassment, and was not received with 
the same plaudits that encouraged his predecessors ; for 
there was something so novel and unexpected in his ap- 
pearance and dress, that the spectators were struck with 


astonishment—there was even a faint smile of derision, as | 


they glanced from the abashed countenance of the student, 
to his rusty and threadbare garments. 

‘* He at length raised his brow to the gazing multitude, 
and a flush diffused itself over his features as he essayed to 
speak. 
seemed to struggle in his breast for utterance, but soon 
swelled out into a fulness and sweetness of sound that ri- 
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His voice at first was low and tremulous, and | 













































valled the melody ol a fine-toned organ. The commence- 
ment of his oration was beautiful ; but it was the inanimate 
beauty of a statue. The nice and delicate arrangement 
of the members was there—the harmony—the proportion ; 
but life was wanting—that spirit which gives effect to the 
whole mass, and without which it is nothing. His gestures 
also were stiff and constrained-——more like the involuntary 
motions of an automaton, than the light movements of ani- 
mated existence. 

‘The true Promethean fire came down at length from 
Heaven, and the statue was animated—it lived—it breathed, 
and all around felt the spell of its influence. His gestures 
were, then, the very impulse—the embodied essence of the 
grand sentiments that he uttered. His eloquence was noi of 

that kind which boasted of preéminence in any one species o! 
|excellence ; it embraced, in a harmonious whole, al! that is 
rarest and best of the different kinds, happily blended into 
| one, like the mingled colors that form the light of day ; and as 
his subject was one which afforded scope forthe display of ver- 
| satility of talent, he charmed his audience at one time with 
| the sweetness of his diction, again elevated them with the 
sublime, awed them with the grand and terrible, transported 


them with the beautiful creations of fancy, or amazed them 


| with the opulence of bis figures, and the Loldness of his im- 


agery. There were no plaudits as he came to the periods and 


pauses of his oration, nor clapping of hands—no waving of 


scarfs—the body was passive—motionless—while the active 


mind in all its intensity, caught every sentence—every 


word—every breath that was uttered. 

| “ Acquiring confidence as he proceeded, the spirit of his 
| address infused itself into his person : from his eyes gleamed 
| a supernatural brightness—a godlike beauty played around 
|his lips, and the muscles of his slightly-fashioned limbs, 
| swelled out in full proportion, till it might be supposed 
| that the soul of the speaker had burst its barriers, and was 
gliding around the form it had animated. The interest of 
his oration was not only maintained—it was increased—ev- 


ery succeeding clause riveted the attention more; and the 


| professors and auditors sat with brows upraised in wonder 


| 


| and astonishment, and lips parted in attention the most pain- 
| ful and intense. 

| “« After he had held the minds of the assembly in a trance 
| for nearly two hours, he drew toa close in all the transcend- 
| ant power of his unrivalled eloguence—rushed from the stage, 
| and burst into tears. Intense interest had suspended their 
breathing—a loud inhalation followed his conclusion—there 
was a deathlike stillnes—the people sat motionless--spell- 
bound with admiration, and silently looking into each other’s 
faces. A moment passed, and applause followed like the 
fall of an avalanche, which was redoubled, again and again, 


and again, till the very theatre seemed coming down be- 
neath the thunder of their plaudits. 


““The provost arose, and with his hand repressed the 





noise. A few words passed between the professors—the 
young Englishman and Irishman gave each a hand to the 
last speaker, and led him upon the stage, while the secreta- 
ry rose from his seat, and read from a paper which he held 


in his hand, “To Arthur Browne, a young American, some- 


time a sizer of Trinity College, Dublin, the provost and 


i 
professors award the gold medal for superior excellence in 


Elocution.” 


| “The Royal Professor” is a capital expose of the arts of 
| pedantic pretenders, though the humor of the tale amounts 


almost to grotesqueness, and the heroine, to our mind sa- 


vors a little too much of the “bas bleu.” All the other 


\tales are excellent in their way; the one entitled “ The 


| 


Power of Truth,” especially so. Itisa Prize tale. There 
| is also a PRIZE poem, which isa finished production—* The 
South Sea Island.” 

| Brooks’s poetry abounds in gentle and mournful thoughts, 


tinged with a pure morality that is the more engaging from 
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its evident ingenuousness. The poem “To my Mother,”| ‘The translations of several popular songs into the Greek 
we hold to be very beautiful. j}and Latin languages—a scholastic amusement that has 
The lines “To a Jewish Shekel,” are eminently good, | found considerable favor in England—-are well done. The 
not only from the deep religious feeling that pervades them, | work is richly bound in embossed morocco, with gilt edges, 
but also from their stately solemnity, the latter quality be-! and illustrated with nine steel engravings—among them a 
ing materially aided by the peculiar construction of the | likeness of the author. 
verse. Yet, lest it be supposed that he is always thus seri- | 
ous, we extract “‘ The Fairy Isle,” written in a lighter but | 
most musical strain. It is illustrated by an exquisite en- | 
graving. 


Books for Children. 
We beg leave to call the attention of such of our readers 
as are parents, or interested in the education of the young, 


“THE FAIRY ISLE. 

“In the far off South, where no rude breeze 
E’er sweeps o’er the plain of the halcyon seas, 
Where the airs breathe balm, and the heavens smile 
With a glorious radiance, a fairy isle 
Lolls on the breast of the mother deep 
With a dimpled cheek like a babe asleep. 

“There forests sloped, from the silver flood 
To the sunlight lift their tall greenwood, 
With bowers beneath through whose tendrils gleams 
The mellowed light in its fitful beams ; 
And embroiders around, with its golden sheen, 
The velvet moss of the alleys green. 





| to the important subject of Juvenile Literature. This branch 

of book-making, has increased to a marvellous extent of late 
| years: and it has too often been left to bunglers. Now, let 
it be considered that early impressions are the strongest, 


and that in childhood the elements of taste are formed ; and 
it is not easy to overrate the importance of children’s books. 
They should not only be unexceptionable in their moral 
influence, but in mechanical execution and style rendered 
attractive and improving. Many achild has imbibed his 
first idea of art from a picture-book, and insensibly caught 
the rudiments of expression from a nursery-tale. Happily, 
the wretched daubs that once illustrated Jack the Giant- 


rei Killer, are now banished, and something more interesting 
here beetling cliffs, and mountains high 


Their dark brows rear to the arching sky, 
With winding grottoes that flash with gems 
Richer than sparkle on diadems. 


than Mother Goose is provided for the infant mind. Miss 

Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and other benevolent and sen- 

sible writers, have introduced a new era in Juvenile Lite- 

om . rature. We have examined some of the specimens of chil- 
here the crystal waters gently chime . 2 : 

dren’s books issued from our own prolific press, and have seen 


With a mellowed tone or a voice sublime— : 
none that for neatness and good taste can compare with the 


The streamlet’s murmur, the fountain’s call . 
PRR NET PRN i ie a net i , series published by James P. Giffing, successor to Samuel 
ep g sho 1 aterlalli— | 7 Se rm - 
am | Colman, New-York. These tasteful and elegant volumes, 
Till the echoes within their thousand caves, : : ’ 
i sdieidloehthee imitate tamanee waieien are prepared by such writers as William Howitt, Caroline 
44augn z 1€ § > Joye aves. a a ee “ine ‘ 
nt... ; vin Say Gilman, and S. G. Goodrich, whose names are a guarantee 
I'he ocean-ripples, with gentle flow, on 
Satieitts adenine: Sin the delta amine for the excellence of the matter. The purest sentiments— 
mweep over Sands ie a $s iy } rcs 
per i seal we dihhieeaadlt anlailn teal | the best language—the most useful information characterize 
g ] i 7D 1 1 lc DELLS | . , ¥ y 
shi iin nial Siiall | these little works. We would especially commend Par- 
in: tr NRE gy laguna LEY’s Book or Poetry, ParLey’s Curistmas TALes 
That echo 2gain their ocean tone, ps 5 Pay Sy ha ak 7" 
As heart responds to a heart like its own and the Boy’s Country-Book ;—the neat typography, 
beautiful illustrations and careful execution of which 


‘‘ But the richest treasures of earth and main rata: ts 
render them admirable gifts for children. My LittLe 


Frienps and Tue Boy’s Lire or HarRIson, are also 
very pretty volumes. The series comprise books adapted 
to every age, from the child learning to read, to the full 
grown boy or girl. We invite parents to examine these 
| handsome publications, before they stock their children’s 
libraries. 


Have not been garnered up here, in vain, 

To deck, for many an ocean mile, 

In tranquil beauty, the fairy isle 

From the wrath of waves, and the breath of storms, 
For life is there in its rarest forms. 

The speckled fish, in their sportive play, 

Throw up from the waves the silvery spray ; 

The sea-fow! winnow the waters o’er, 





Or unfold their wings to the sun on shore. American Melodies. 

“From blushing flowers of thousand dyes, This is the title of a very neat little volume, compiled by 
And blossoms gleaming, like angel eyes, George P. Morris, illustrated by L. P. Clover, Jr., and pub- 
’Mid the dewy leaves of the waving trees, lished by Linen & Fennel, of Broadway, New-York. We 
That fragrance shed on the passing breeze ; | have long required a collection of this kind. No country is 
In the calin of the twilight hour is heard without its favorite airs and popular songs ; and there are 
The warbling of many a forest bird, few more agreeable pocket-companions than a well-chosen 
That thrills the eve with its notes, and illumes | volume of melodies. The materials for such a book are 
The dark green shades with its golden plumes. | abundant in America. In the mass of periodical literature— 
On the mossy cliffs, there ocean’s daughters |in the newspaper annals of festivals—in the scrap-books, 
Their green locks dress in the crystal waters, | port-folios and college-chronicles, scattered over the United 
And the mermen gambol and pelt with pearls | States, there are innumerable gems of song worthy to be 
And golden spangles, the naiad girls. | enshrined in a handsome and permanent form. In the pre- 

** At eve, in the dance, at music’s call, } sent case, we have a single selection from the productions 





On velvet alleys the footsteps fall, of two hundred writers. Many of the names, and not a 
Of the fairy forms that in daylight sleep few of the pieces, are familiar, and endeared by old asso- 


In winding shell, or in cavern deep ; ciations ; and taken as a whole, the volume is a very taste- 


And some sail on wings of glorious light | ful and pleasant affair. The field, however, is by no means 
Through the soft and perfumed air of night, | exhausted. The editor admits this in his preface, and pro- 
While the car-like shell of the Fairy Queen | poses to issue a new volume—in the preparation of which, 
Who reigns supreme o’er the airy scene, he solicits the aid of all interested in the undertaking. We 


O’er the moonlit waters is seen to glide hope the publishers wil! meet with such encouragement a3 
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With her swanlets vreasting the rippling tide. to continue an enterprize so invitingly commenced. 





